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RAJAH EAMMOHDN ROY. 

(1774-1838.) 



Addreis delivered ia i&e BrUtol Sfaseum, September 37, 1883, 
the Fiftieth AnmBeriars of (he Rdjak's death. 

IT is only fifty years ago that R&jalt R^ramohun 
Roy, who had come to Bristol to pay a visit to 
Dr. Carpenter and other friends, died here on the 
27th of September, 1 833. He drew hia last breath at 
twenty-five minutes past two o'clock in the morning. 

On the 18th of October bis body was committed to 
the earth, under the shadow of some fine old elm-trees 
in the garden of Stapleton Grove, where the Il&jah 
had l>een staying, since the beginning of Septemlmr, 
as the guest of Miss Caatle, a ward of Dr. Carpenter's. 

Lastly, in 1843, on the 39th of May, the remains 
of the E§,jah were transferred fi'om Stapleton Grove 
to the beautiful cemetery of Arno's Vale. There, as 
you enter, on the right hand side, many of thoae 
whom I have the honour to address here to-night, 
have no doubt gazed and wondered at a strange 
Oriental monument, which was erected over the tomb 
of the R4jah by my old friend, Dv3,rkanlith ' Tagore, 

' Drftraltanartia, like Dvarakeia, is a nama of Kriahus. 
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who was himself a follower of the great religiou 
reformer, and soon after shared his sad fate of dyinj 
an exile in a foreign country. Let me read you the 
lincB inscribed on the monument : — 



H. CONSCIENTIOUS AND STEADFAST 



1 SOCIAL, MOft 



DIED AT BRISTOL, SEPTEMBER 27TH, I833. 

These are the bare facts which connect this anctenfi 
city of Bristol with the memory of EAjah Ellmmohun 
Roy, the great religious reformer of India. You 
wished for an interpretation of these facts, and 
only wish you could have found a more competent 
and more eloquent interpreter. But as an oid admirer,- 
and I fee! proud to say, as a sincei'e follower of 
mmmohun Roy, so far aa he went in his religious 
reforms, I felt it almost impossible to decline the 
kind invitation which was addressed to me by my 
friend) our Chairman, in the name of your f 



to be present here on the fiftieth anniversaiy of 
the death of R^jah Rilmmohim Roy, and to say 
a few words on his life, and, what is more important, 
on the work of his life, — on that which has outlived 
his life, and baa secured to him that best of all im- 
mortalities, — the gratitude of mankind. 

If I tell you that Rimmohun'a life-work was the 
restoration of the old religion of India, as contained 
in the Veda, and that a great part of my own life 
has been spent in making the Veda accessible to the 
students of Europe, by collecting the ancient MSS. 
of the Sacred Writings of the Brithmans, and publish- 
ing for the first time the text and commentary of the 
Big- Veda, the oldest book of the whole Aryan race, 
you will easily understand the strong sympathy I feel 
for the Indian Reformer, whose ashes rest among the 
ashes of your own forefathers ; but I am. afraid I shall 
hardly convey to you by these few words a very clear 
idea either of what tbe RtLjab tried to achieve as a 
reformer, or what I myself hoped to accomplish as a 
scholar. It will be necessary therefore, before pro- 
ceeding further, to tui'U our eyes together to the past, 
in order to gain a kind of historical background from 
which tbe religious reformer of India, to whose memory 
we wish to do honour to-night, may step forward as 
you see his stately figure advancing towards you in 
that excellent pictui'e which has to-night been placed 
in this hall, and which, I hope, may always retain a 
place of honour in your Museum^. 

' The life-aize port™t by Biggs wan bnneht hy Miss Cuatla and 
presented to tlie Bristol Museum. The Rajah himaelf did not like it, 
jaibly because he thought the couiplerion too dark. There is also a, 
■a by Newton, and a Imat bj CUtke, 
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Great men, depend upon it, do not come down from 
the sky like shooting stars. They come in the fulness 
of time ; and if we want to undei-stand their true 
character, we must try to understand that fulness of 
time, that ia, the time that lay behind and the time 
that lay before them. We must know the work that 
others had done before them, in order to understand 
the work that they themselves were meant to do. 

R&mmohun Roy, the originator of the Indian Re- 
formation, a reformation that is still going on slowly, 
silently, but, for all that, irresistibly, died fifty years 
ago. Now fifty years may not seem to some of ub 
a very long time. It is quite possible that a few who 
are present here to-night may remember the S^jah'a 
■visit to Bristol. Yet fifty years are half a century, and 
remember that, according to the received chronology, 
not more than sixty such centmies are supposed to 
form the canvass for the whole history of the world, 
or, at least, for as much of it as we shall ever know. 
Remember that we have accustomed ourselves to 
believe that only one hundred and twenty such short 
periods as have passed since the death of R^mmohun 
Roy, that is to say, no more than 6ooo years — a 
stretch of time that might almost be spanned by the 
memory of sixty men — separate us irom what will 
always remain the moat mii'aculous of all mii'acles, 
and, at the same time, the most cei'tain of all facts — 
the appearance on this earth of a being, capable of 
language, that is, of reason ; a being which, when it 
came to be conscious of its dignity, called itself Man, 
or, in Sanskrit, Jifattu, which means the measurer, the 
thinker, the discoverer and the giver of laws. 

I do not mean to imply that I myself beUeve that 
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p.ibe age of man is six thousaad yeai's and no more. 

■ I only ■wish to measure the time that has elapsed 

since the death of K&.mmohun Roy with the time 

that is commonly behcved to havo elapsed since the 

birth of man. 

I doubt whether Astronomy will ever he able to 
measure the age of the solar system in which our 
planet moves as a very small star among larger stars, 
all held together by the same central force. 

I doubt whether Geology will ever be able to fix 
the time when, after the long interval that must have 
followed on the glacial period, the highest plateaus of 
the earth became fit for human occupation. 

But I feel perfectly certain that no one who has 
carefully studied the origin, growth, and decay of all 
that we call human, our thoughts, our words, our 
religions, our arts, our sciences, our laws and literature, 
can really beheve, or can make it even inteihgible to 
liimself, that no more than sixty centuries, no more 
than one hundred and eighty generations, should 
have passed since the fii'st fire was lighted, the first 
flint chipped, the first word uttered. 

Let us think of our language only. It is said that 
the New Enghsh Dictionary, which has been prepared 
during the last twenty-five years by the members of 
the Philological Society, and the first part of which, 
edited by Dr. Murray, will soon issue from the Uni- 
versity Presa at Oxford, is to contain one quaiier of 
a million of words. Every one of these words is a 

)i'lt of art; it ia the workmanship of human 

snius. And every one of these words had not 

^ to he fashioned, but it had to be accepted ; it 

ail to be recognised as the current coin of the 
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realm by milliona and miUiona of speakers. The 
history of that primeval coinage, its dispersion over 
the whole inhabited world, the losaea which it suf- 
fered by wear and tear, the alloys which it had to 
admit, the ever-increaeing rapidity with which the 
ever-increasing wants of the intellectual Exchange of 
the whole world were supplied, — all this forms a 
study with which, to my mind, no other study can 
vie, call it astronomy, geology, or even philosophy. 
That study cei'tainly leaves the impression on every 
unprejudiced scholar that, to account for it all, we 
want rather the fabulous periods of Hindu chronology 
than the narrow limits of the dates which have been 
deduced by mediaeval scholars from the Sacred Books 
of the Jews. 

Well, let us consider now what a lesson of history 
is conveyed by the fact that Rammohun Roy, when, 
he came to England from the far East, spoke a lan- 
guage, the Beng&li, which in one sense, and in a truly 
scientific sense, may be called the same language as 
English. Not only the material elements, but the 
original formal elements too, are the same in English 
and Bengali ; and turn it as you like, you cannot 
escape from the conclusion that Rammohun Roy, 
however strange bis language may have sounded to 
bis friends at Bristol, was not a mere sti-anger when 
he arrived in Europe, but was returning, in reality, 
to his own intellectual kith and kin. I say intel- 
lectual kith and kin, because that kinship is far more 
important than the mere kinship of blood. Blood 
may be thicker than water, but language is thicker 
than blood, at least to beings who, though for a time 
identifying themselves with flesh and blood, are them- 
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selves something very different from mere flesh and 
blood. 

We have now reached a point from whicli the 
journey of EAmmohun Roy from India to Europe, 
and his stay in England, will appear to ua in an entirely 
new light. The Science of Language, and, in fact, 
every true science, is like a hardy Alpine guide that 
leads us from the narrow, though it may be the more 
peaceful and chaiTaing valleys of our preconceived 
opinions, to higher points, apparently less attractive, 
nay often disappointing for a time, till, after hours 
of patient and silent climbing, we look round, and 
see a new world around us. A new horizon has 
opened, our eyes see far and wide, and as the world 
beneath us grows wider and larger, our own hearts 
seem to gi-ow widei' and larger, and we learn to em- 
brace the far and distant, and all that before seemed 
strange and indifferent, with a warmer recognition 
and a deeper human sympathy. We fonn wider con- 
cepts, we perceive higher truths. 

The Indian and the European grow into one, the 
Indo-European, speaking the same speech, thinking 
the same thoughts; and Jtammohun Roy, the dark- 
skinned stranger, when landing on the shores of these 
distant isles, is recognised at once, and greeted as one 
of ourselves, estranged from us by no greater changes 
than what some thousand yeai's may have wrought 
in that language which his ancestors and ours once 
spoke together under the same sky, it may be, under 
the same roof, and which still lives on, however dis- 
guised, in his speech and in our own, in Bengali and 
in Enghah. 

And now let us ask another question, in order to 
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understand and properly to appreciate the bidden 
springs and the real purport of Kammohun Roy'B 
visit to England. Why did he come to England ? 

We shall see that ontensibly he came on busi- 
ness . He was sent by the Emperor of Delhi, 
the Great Mogul, to plead his cause in one of the 
crowded streets of the city of London, in Leadenhall^ 
street, in the gloomy East-India House, before the 
Court of Directors of the now extinct East-India 
Company. But bis real business was very diflerent. 
The supreme and all-absorbing interest of lUmmohun 
Roy's life was religion. Remember the first lines oa 
bis tombstone, 'He was a conscientious and steadfast 
believer in the Unity of the Godliead, and consecrated 
his life with entire devotion to the worship of the 
Divine Spirit alone,' He was a Bi'^bman by birth, 
and though his miud had been opened by contact 
with EngKsh society in India, and bad been widened, 
purified, and liberalised by a conscientious study (rf' 
the Sacred Books of the great religions of the worldv,^ 
yet he remained a Brahman to the end. No doubts 
be admired Christianity more than any other religion 
I think we may truly say he admired it more than 
his own; yet, for all that, he remained a Brilhnian, 
and was therefore in the eyes of most of the people 
who received him in England, a non- Christian, or 
a heathen. 

And yet we have only to ascend a^in to a higher 
elevation, as we did before under the guidance of the 
Science of Language, and we shall meet with a new 
guide, the Science of Religion, which will lead us to 
a higher historical standpoint, and wiU open before 
our eyes a wider panorama, where the past history 
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of the religiona of the world seemB ahnost present 
again, and where we can see the anceatora of that 
Bo-called heathen, worshipping the same gods and 
the same God whom some of our own ancestors still 
worshipped in their aaci'ed groves not more than ten 
centuries ago- There was a time when the fathers of 
the Aryan race, that noble race to which we ourselves 
belong, which has since been divided into Greeks an<l 
Homaus, Celts and Slaves on one side, and Indians 
and Persians on the other, invoked with the same 
names the gods of the sky, and the air, and the eai-th, 
the gods whose real presence was felt in the thunder 
and the storm and the rain, whose abode was looked 
for in the clouds or on the inaccessible crests of the 
mountains,^ but chietiy the God, who was seen and 
yet not seen in the sun, who was revealed every 
morning in the brightness of the dawn, and who 
himself revealed, far away in the golden East, that 
infinite Beyond, for which human language has no 
name, human thought no form, but which the eye of 
faith perceives, and after fashioning it into endless ideal 
shapes, and endovring it with all that is most beautiful 
in poetry, most choice in art, most sublime in philo- 
sophy, calls it— God. 

The names of these ancient Aryan gods, such as 
the poor vocabulary of man could supply, were the 
same among the Saxons whom Charlemagne con- 
verted, and among the poets of India, whose sacred 
fiongs have been preserved to us, as by a miracle, in 
the hyiims of the Veda. 

In this panorama, which a comparative study of 
the ancient rehgions of mankind has enabled us to 
construct, we can still see the Aryan worshippers. 



breaking up fiom their comrnon centre, and dividind 
into two bi'anclieB, the North-Weetem and the SDuttfl 



The former marched towards the home of the setting 
BUD, till they had reached that gmall peninsula wtiiti^ 
we now call Europe, and which became the stagf 
of what we are apt to call the history of the whoB 
world. 

The latter, the South-Eastem branch, set out 
discover the home of the rising «un, till they reachet 
their earthly paradise in the valleya of the land of thi 
Five Rivers, and, further still, along the shores of thl 
Ganges and the Jumnah. Though these South-Eaeten 
Aryans are seldom mentioned in our Histories of th( 
world, we should bear in mind that India alone hi 
more inhabitants at the present moment than tin 
whole of Europe. 

When these two streams parted, each of them pre 
served some of the names of their ancient eommoi 
gods, but each arrived in time at the belief in i 
Father of aU gods, in an All-father, in a God of goda 
That faith, however, in the All-father, that myster 
of the One God above all gods, war preserved by tl 
few only. The North- Western Aryans at large, es 
them Greeks, or Romans, or Celts, or Slaves, i 
Germans, forgot the true meaning of the 
names, debased the character of their ancient goda 
and forgetful alike of the AU-father and of the 
finite Beyond in the golden East, they became moM 
and more absorbed in the cares and pleasures of wha;! 
was called political and practical life. From thii 
there was but one escape ; and we see accordingly 
that all the Noiih- Western Aryas had sooner or latae 
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to surrender the ancient and cornapt religion of their 
Aryan forefathers, and to embrace a new religion, 
not of Aryan, but of Semitic descent; a religion in 
"which the unity of the Godhead had never been for- 
gotten; a religion founded, not only on the wor- 
ship, but on the love of the All-father; a religion 
lastly which, in spite of the most fearful corruptions 
which it has suffered, has always preserved to those 
who have eyes to ace, something of that original 
simplicity, purity, and true divinity which it pos- 
Bessed in the minds of Christ and His disciples. 

E4mmohun Roy, the Avya, the Indian, the Br3.hman, 
came to England for the sake of that new religion. 
He had studied Christianity before, he had seen its 
working among the English residenta in India; but 
he wished to see a whole Christian country, and he 
was longing for fi'ee intercourse with some of the 
freest and most fearless thinkers in the Christian 
Church. And why was that 1 

1 told you before that Rammohun Roy was an 
Arya, belonging to the South-Eastern branch of the 
Aryan race, and that he spoke an Aryan language, 
the BengSJi. He had been brought up to worship 
the old Aryan gods, and he lived among a people 
most of whom had forgotten the ojiginal intention 
of their ancient gods, and had sunk into idolatry of 
the darkest hue. He himself, like many of his country- 
men, possessed the old mystery of the All-i'ather, the 
father of gods and men, the Pray^pati, the lord of 
creatures, as he would call him. Nay, he knew more. 
He was a true Brihman, so called because he knew 
the Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, or, more coiTectly, 
the Highest Self, the One without a second, the One 
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in all, the Self behind us and the Self within. 
knew aU this, at least dimly, and yet he wanted 
know more ; and he came to England, the first Bri 
who ever crosaed the sea, to aee whether Euro) 
whether Christian Europe, would teach h: 
thing which he had looked for in vain in the V( 
and in the Upaniahada, in the Bhagavadgtt4 and il 
the Ved4nta-siitra9. lie came to England, and 
spending some time in London, seeing the best men 
he could find, and watching the outward manifest- 
ations of Christianity, wherever they showed them- 
selves, whether in drawiDg-rooms or prisons, in Church 
or Parliament, in schools or hospitals, he at last came 
to Bristol to finish his search after truth, a soarcli 
which only ended with his last breath. 

I have thus tried to lay before you a map of the 
world, — a mere sketch, it is true, yet sufficiently 
clear, I hope, to make you see that R^mmohun Boy's 
visit to England was not merely a fortuitous ad<" 
venture, but that it had historical antecedents, thai 
it had an historical character, in the true sense ( 
the word. If History is to teach us anything, it mui 
teach us that there is a continuity which binds t< 
gather the present and the past, the East and tha 
West. And no branch of history teaches that leasoDt 
more powerfully than the history of language and 
the history of religion. It is under their guidanefl 
that we recognise in R&mmohun Roy's visit to Eng>- 
land the meeting again of the two great branches 
the Aryan race, after they had been separated so long 
that they had lost all recollection of their commoa 
origin, of their comuaon language, of their common 
faith. In Rammohun Roy you may recognise tho 



test representative of the South -Eastern Aryas. turn- 
ing deliberately North, to shake hands onco more 
-with the most advanced outposts of the other branch 
of the Aryan family, established in these islands. It 
is tnie that, long before his visit to England, England 
had visited India, firat for the sake of commerce, then 
for the sake of self-defence and conquest. But for 
the sake of intellectual intercourse, for the sake of 
comparing notes, so to say, with hie Aryan brothers, 
R^mmohun Roy was the first who came from Ea«t 
to West, the first to join hands and to complete that 
■world-wide circle through which henceforth, like an 
electric current. Oriental tliought could run to the 
West, and Western thought return to the East, making 
U3 feel once more that ancient brotherhood which 
unites the whole Aryan race, inapuing us with new 
hopes for a common faith, purer and simpler than 
any of the ecclesiastical religions of the world, and 
invigorating us for acts of nobler daring in the con- 
quest of truth than any that are inscribed in the 
chronicles of our divided past. If England is to be- 
the great Indo-European Empire of the future, RAm- 
mohun Roy's name will hold a prominent place among 
the proj^ets and martyrs that saw her true mission, 
and her true greatness and glory in the distant future. 
This must suffice as the historical background. Let 
us now look at the man who steps forward from it 
to do his own work in lil'e, and to fight his own battle, 
trying with all his might to leave the world, and 
more particularly hia own country, a little better 
than he found it. 

There is little to be said about the mere life of 
Rammohun Koy, and even the little we know ftom 
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himself and from his friends is far from trustworthy. 
There ia no taste for history in India, etill less for 
biography. Home life and family life ai-e ahroudf 
by a veil which no one ventures to lift, while puhl 
life, in which a man's character shows itself in ~ 
land, has no existence in the East. On the other 
hand, loose statements, gossip, i-umour, legend, fable, 
myth — call them what you like— are marvellouBly bnsy 
in the East ; and though Ramraohun Roy has been 
dead for fifty years only, several stories are told by 
his biographers which have clearly a mythological 
character. 

What interests us so much in the biographies of 
great men, their home-life, their early friendships, 
their manied life, all this is wanting in RAmmohim 
Roy's biography. We shall hear something about his 
feelings for his mother, but of his married life we 
know no more than that he had three wives. HisJ 
first wife died when he was very young, and h 
father mai'ried him to a third wife while the secoi 
was liviug. His second wife was the mother of hi 
two sons, R^dhilpras^d and Ramprasad, and all 
know of her is that she died soon after his mother' 
death. His eldest son died without leaving ma 
issue, while the younger attained eminence at tl 
bar, and was elected the first native Judge of thi 
High Court of Fort William, though be died befoE| 
taking his seat. 

The real biogi'aphy of Rammohun Roy must 
read in the work which he did ; and in order 
understand that work it will be sufficient for us 
remember only a few prominent events of his life K 

' MiB8 Colkt, v,-l.o I. collecLinf iiiateii.ils fur n c<..in[,kte life of tli« 



Kammohun Roy was born in Bengal in 1774, bo 
tliat at the time of iiis death he was not more than 
fifty-Dine years of age, Hia ancestors on both aidea 
belonged to the Brahman caste. His paternal an- 
cestors, however, had been engaged in secular pursuits, 
while his maternal ancestors adhered to a life of reli- 
gious observances and devotion. Rammohun Roy 
himself was educated for practical Ufe, and, as a boy, 
devoted much time to the study of Persian and Arabic, 
though the influence of hie mother's relations seems 
to have induced him not to neglect altogether the 
study of Sanskrit, in which the main body of Hindu 
literature, law, and rehgion is composed. His doubts 
and misgivings as to his ancestral rehgion seem to 
have been roused at a very early age, but the 
statement that, at the age of sixteen, he composed in 
Persian a treatise against the idolatry of all religions' 
— a bold subject for a man of sixty, much more for 
a boy of sixteen — i-ests on authority that may be 
doubted ^. 

What seems certain is that, owing to some mis- 
understandings with his father on religious subjects, 
he left his paternal home when he was about sixteen, 
and travelled over a considerable part of India, pro- 
ceeding even beyond the frontiei's of his country, if 
report speaks true, and spending some time in Tibet. 

That he studied the language and literature of 

SAjah, remarkB that even tlie rlate of hia birth in doubtful. The 
Kejah's younger brother placed it in 1772. 

' Tlie book here referred to is probably the one mentioned on p. 34 
aa 'Present to Monotheistx, ' of which, as Misa Collet informa me, 
one printodcopy existQ in the Adi S&ntaj Ijibrarj. It was written lifter 
hia fntiier's death. 
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Tib«t. and became re&IIy ibct:[aaiDted with the S&cred 
Canon of the BaddMsts in Tibet, I doubt for varioiu 
re&aons; still the impressions he received on these 
wanderings may have told on his future career, by 
opening his eyes to the similarity of all religious 
belief, hidden onder a great diversity of outward form 
and ceremonial. 

After his father's death in 1803 Rammohun Eoy 
first returned to Murehadabad, the capital of the 
Soabab of Bengal, at whoee Court bis ancestors had 
found emploj-ment. He then aerved for a number of 
years as Diwfln (Sberistadar) in the East-India Com- 
pfmy'fi service. This was the highest post to which 
at that time a native could aspire, and a special clause 
had to be inserted in bis Agreement that he should 
not be kept standing in the presence of his employer. 
At that time Diwan meant often de facto magistrate,! 
de facto collector, de facto judge. While holding that 
ofEce at Rungpore under Mr. John Digby bis know^ 
ledge of English was much improved, and he succeeded 
at last in writing and speaking it with considerablft 
accuracy. 

After having secured an independent fortune ^- 

' BeniarbB have been mftde on the sudden wealth which R&minohiiB 
Roy «M (apposed to have aeonmnlated during his Dlw&aBbip. Il 
itated that he inherited Beit to nothiag from his father, but that d 
not prove that other aaceetral propertj did not come to him. 1 
SandfordAmott Btateethat ' the death of relatives enabled him to ret 
bam active life,' Dr. Carpenter etatea that his father divided ImVi 
property amongst his sona two years before Mb death, while Mr. Amc^; 
de^aiee that R&mmohuii Roy was djainherited by his father, ~ 
it U that in an action inetitnted against BiimmoboD Ro; in the Caloattb 
Provincial Court in 1813, by the Bajah of Bordwan, Tej Chand, for «;_ 
bahuioe due htim hia father on a Eistbundy bond, Bammohna Bsjfi^ 
*tat«d that, lo far from inheriting the property of his deceased jathar,. 
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cording to some amounting to 10,000 rupees a yoar^ — 
he went in ifii4 to settle in Calcutta. He bought a 
house, built in tlie European style, and a garden, and 
in 1818 WG first hear of meetings held there by his 
friends. We catch a glimpse of his life at that time 
through Mr, Arnot, who visited him at his garden- 
house near Calcutta, and found him one evening, 
about seven o'clock, closing a dispute witli one of 
the followers of Buddha who denied the existence of 
a Deity. The RAjah had spent the whole day in the 
controversy, without stopping for food, rest, or re- 
freshment, rejoicing more in confuting one atheist 
than in triumphing over a hundred idolaters. The 
credulity of the one be despised, the scepticism of the 
other he thought pernicious, being ' deeply impressed 
with the impoitance of religion to the virtue and 
happiness of mankind.' 

Kilminohun Roy, however, was equally outspoken 
against his co-religionists as against Buddhists and 
iinbelievers. At tirst it seems to have been bia con- 
tact with Mohammedans which made him a believer 
in One God. Afterwards, however, when his early 
hatred of everything English had been changed into 
a feeling of sincere respect^, and when his know- 
ledge of the English language enabled him to become 

he had, during his Ufe-tima, Beparated himself from him niid the rest of 
bia family ta uonaeq nence of his alteiS'l habits of life and chatigu uf 
opinions!, and tlmt, inheriting no part of hia father's property, he w»B 
not iegalLj responsible foe bis father'ii debts (Blogr. Aaa. p. 197V Uifl 
brother, Jugmoliiin Ro;, died in iSit. 

' ' He saw Che Belfiah, cruel, and almost insane erroiB of the English 
in. governing India, but be also aaw that the'.r systeiii of govemoient 

1 policy had redeeming qualitioB, not to be found in the native 
int ' Adam, Lecture, p. ]6. 
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pnre form of Hindaism which Kammohan Roj e 
deavoored to introdace into Bengal faad never i 
extioet, and one of bis native opponents, Sankan 
Sastri. while fully admitting the facta contended f(tf 
by Rimmohon Roy, insisted strongly on this, that the 
latter had no claim to be considered the discoverer of a 
doctrine well known to all students of Sanaksit, and 
particular of the Ve<la'. 

Veda is the name for the oldest sacred literature of 
the Br^hmans. There are really four Vedas, but tlw 
most ancient and most important is the Rig-Veda.' 
A Veda consists of two portions, a poetical and a 
proee portion. The poetical portion comprises hymns' 
addressed to numerous deities, deities of the sky, th& 
air, the sun, the earth, fire and water, mountains and- 
riTers. The prose portions, the so-called Br^hmauaa^ 
contain treatises on the various aacritices. mixed up 
with a great deal of relevant and irrelevant, intereetk 
ing and uninteresting matter. 

The prose portions presuppose the hj-mns. fmd t 
judge from the utter inability of the authors of tb? 
Br&hmanas to understand the antiquated language a 
the hymns, these Brahmanas must be ascribed to t 
much later period than that which gave birth to tb( 
hymn,. 

At the end of some of the Brahmanas we find 
philosophical treatises, best known by the name i 
Up&nishads^ or Vedanta, literally, 'End of the Veda.* 
These contain the elements of that Vedauta philo- 
Bophy which was reduced to a system in the Ved&ntOH 

' W. Adun, Lecture on RSitiiuoliuii Roy, p. 7. 
* Trani'lBtioDB uf (be )irlacip!Ll Upaii<«liKdb nre contained in voli. 
Miliv. oflho 'Sacrei! Books of itie East,' 
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Sfitras, and may still be called the national pliiloaophy 
of India. 

"When R3,nimohun Roy speaks of the Vedas and of 
the monotheiam taught by them, he almost invariably 
means the Upanishads, not the Brahma/ma, not the 
Mantras or hymns of the Veda. Both the BrJlhmaj.as 
and the hymna teach a polytheistic, oi', more accu- 
rately, a henotheistic, but not a monotheistic religion ; 
yet they fonn the great bulk of what is called 
Veda, while the Upanishada form only a kind of 
appendix. 

Eammohun Roy had been brought up in the belief 
that the Veda was the word of God, that it contained 
a primeval revelatiou, that it was free from all the 
defects of human authorship. When therefore his 
friends or the missionaries pressed on him the claims 
of the Bible, as likewise an infallible book, he found 
himself between two infallible authorities, and natu- 
rally prefeiTed his own. 

And here he had a great advantage. While his 
English friends had simply to accept whatever he 
told them about the Veda, without being able to 
check his statements, he himaelf set to work to study 
the Bible in the original. It is extremely creditable 
to bJTii that he did so ; that he actually learnt Greek 
and Hebrew in order to form his own independent 
opinion of the Old and New Testaments — very dif- 
ferent from many who caiTy on heated controversies 
about the Bible, who shrink from no terms of con- 
demnation against all who differ from them, and yet 
shrink from the simple task of learning Greek and 

^Hebrew. 

, After having studied the Old Testament with a 
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Jewish Rabbi, the New TeBtament with an Englidi 
clergyman, RfLnimohun Roy in 1S20 published hii 
celebrated work, ' The Precepta of Jesus, the guide to 

peace and happiness.' This book consists chiefly of 
extracts from the Gospels, and in the Preface 
author says: — 

'This simple code of religion and morality ia ho 
admirably calculated to elevate man's ideas to hi^ 
and liberal notions of One God, who has equally suV 
jected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, 
rank, or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and 
death, and has equally admitted all to he pai-takers of 
the bountiful mercies which He has lavished over 
nature ; and is also so well fitted to regulate the con' 
duet of the human race in the discharge of their 
various duties to God, to themselves, and society, that 
I cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation 
in the present form.' 

This publication brought upon him a fierce attack 
and a long controversy, not with the champions of 
the national religion of India, who might have sus- 
pected him of undennining their faith, but with the 
Christian missionaries of Serampore. Instead of 
welcoming him, on the principle that ' he that is ' 
not against us is for U8,' they blamed him for the 
exercise of his private judgment, in selecting from the 
New Testament whatever lie thought most likely to be 
beneficial to his own countrymen. He left out, for 
instance, most of the so-called miracles, because he 
felt that his countrymen, who were able without any 
effort to believe that a mere saint could swallow the 
whole ocean, and many of whom were convinced that 
they had seen a man throwing a rope into the air and 



aidmg by it into the sky, were not likely to be 
k impressed by a cbanye of water into wine, or by 
B miracle ui the ascension. 

I as the whole battle of his life had been to 
nvinca the people of India that there was, and that 
there could he, one God only, not two, not three, cot 
manj', we can well understand his auxioty that those 
whom he wished to bring nearer unto Christ, should 
on no account be led to believe that Ti-initarianism 
wa« part of Chiist's own teaching. As then taught by 
many of the missionaries in India, the doctrine of the 
three Persons, that is the three aBpects or manifesta- 
tions of the Godhead, had been hardened into mere 
Tritheiam, the very doctrine against which Bammohun 
Roy bad been protesting from his earliest youth with 
all his might and main. It is well known that in 
India one of the moist damaging charges brought 
agaiu.st modera Christianity is that it admits three 
doda, and it was against Mohammedan scofters ^uite 
as much as against Chiistian missionaries that K^m- 
mohun Roy ai'gued in maintaining that Christ Himself, 
as we know Him i'rom the Gospels, believed in one 
God only, that He was in fact a Unitaiian, in the 
highest sense of that word. What Rimmohun Roy 
wanted for India was a Chiistianity, puiificd of all 
mere miracles, and relieved of all theological rust and 
dust, whether it dated from the first council or from 
the last. 

That Christianity he was willing to preach, hut no 

other, and in preaching that Christianity he iidght 

still, he thought, remain a Brahman, and a follower of 

the reUgion of the Veda. He was engaged with two 

linissionaries, William Yates and W'illiain Adam, in a 
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Pengftli translation of the four Gospels, but thia 
undertakiug aeeniB to have failed 

There is an interesting story told by Mr. William 
Adam in his lecture on RsLmmohun Roy which he 
gave many years ago in America, and which has 
lately been published at Calcutta^. Dr. MiddJeton, 
the first Bishop of Calcutta, thought it his duty to 
endeavour to convert RsLTumohun Koy to ChristiaDity, 
and in doing so, he dwelt not only on the truth and 
excellence of his own religion, but spoke of the honour 
and repute, the influence and usefulnesB he would 
acquire by becoming the Apofitle of India. Riinmohun 
Boy expressed bia bitter indignation that he should 
have been deemed capable of being influenced by any 
consideration but the love of truth and goodness, and 
he ^ever afterwards visited the Bishop again. The 
same Mr. W. Adam, who had gone to India as a 
Protestant missionary, became a Unitarian, chiefly 
through the influence of Rammohun Roy. He lived 
to a considerahle age. I had some letters from him, 
but was unfortunately prevented from seeing him at 
BeacoDsfleld, where he died last year (1883). 

B^mmohun Boy's influence grew rapidly. Some of 
the best, the moat cultivated, and most enlightened 
amonghiscountrymen, now joined him openly. Meet- 
ings were held on Saturdays ■' at his house, and these, 
as they became more largely attended, and acquired 
greater regularity, formed the foundation of that 
movement which is known to you all as the Brfi,hma- 

' Iiecture on Bimmoliun Roy, by W, Adam, p. 9, 

' Calcutta, 1879, ]). J4. 

> They were held on Saturdays, as Misa Collet informB me, from 
Nov. 181S to Jan. 1S30. After tlie npeniog of the new Hall on Jan, 
1S30, the day was changed tii Wedneaday, 



SainSj, at Iti'st caJled also Erahma SabhS.'. I call it a 
movement, because it seems to me that, even at 

present, more that fifty years aft«r its first beginning, 
the Brahma-Samaj is still a movement only, an 
emotion, an aspiration, if you like, a religion ; but 
not a settlement, a sect, or a chiu'ch. At the weekly 
mectiugB of the Brahma-Samaj estraets were read 
from the Vedas, diBCOui-eea were delivered, chie6y in 
Bengali, hymns were sung, mostly composed by 
Rammohun Eoy himself. Great care, however, was 
taken not to wound national feeling more than could 
be helped. The Vedas, for instance, were chanted by 
frd^hiuans only, from an adjoining room, where people 
of the lower castes were not allowed to enter. 

Brii,hma-8amS,j means ' Society of the believers in 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit ^.' 

In opposition to it, the orthodox and conservative 
party started the Uharma^sabha, the society or 
church of Dharma, the law. What was meant by 
law may be gathered from the fact that one of the 
first a<;ts of the Dhanna-sabhi was to petition Govern- 
ment against the abolition of Suttee, that is, in I'avour 
of the continuance of the burning of widows. RAm- 
mohun Roy h^d published, as early as 1818, a treatise 
entitled 'A Conference between an advocate for and 
an opponent of the practice of burning widows alive.' 
He lived to vritness the triumph of hia cause, but not 
till his arrival in England, when the last appeal of 

' See W. Adam, Lecture, p. S. 

■ I write thronghoiit Eralima-Sam&j. The variouB BpelliDgs, Brahmo 
Somaj, Brahmo SuniSj, &o.. represent the various pronunoiatioHB of the 
word. Brahoio hae almOBt become a new Anglolndma word, and, 
in used b; otherB, it has Boinetimes been allowed to stand. Brahma 
leant an nti adjective, derived from Brahman. 
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the members of the Dharma-aabhS. againat the &boIt' 
tion of the burning of widows waa lieard in the Priry 
Council, and rejected. 

This was in 1831 — not so very long ago, after all. 
It was the year of the Reform Bill ; and a shuddsE 
comes over one, if one realises the fact that op to 
that time, in a country governed by some of the 
greatest English statesmen, women were burnt whole- 
sale, even in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta. The ofHcial returns of the Bengal Oovemmenj; 
for the year 1823 show that the number of widows 
burnt dui-ing one year, in the Bengal Presidency only, 
amounted to 575; 310 widows perished within the 
limits of the Calcutta Court of Cii'cuit. Their 
give a still more ghastly reality to that holocaust. 
We read that 109 were old women above sixty; 236 
were from forty to sixty ; 208 were from twenty to 
forty ; and 3a were actually young girls undeir 
twenty years of age ! We always say, ' Such things 
would be impossible now!' Let us hope that the: 
future may not say thi same of ms, I cannot help 
thinking, nay I cannot help hoping, that some pages 
in 'The Bitter Cry of London' will sound as ghastly 
to future generations as widow-burnings did to us. 

EiSjnmohun Boy, however, by no means restricted 
his activity to controversial publications. He built' 
Bchoolhouses, and established schools in which uaefiii 
knowledge was gratuitously taught through the 
medium both of the English and native languagi 
He gave ardent and most zealous suppoi't to the 
missionaiies of the Scotch Presbytei'ian Church in 
establishing in Calcutta a seminary in which Chris- 
tian as well as general knowledge was daily and 




gratuitously taught to five or six huudred native 

youths by miBsionary inatructors ; and, following his 
example, one of hie wealthiest friends and adheventa 
gave still more liberal pecujiiary encouiugement to a 
similar school established by the same mission ariee in 
the interior of the Jesaore District in Bengal '. 

In 1830 a Prayer Hall was opened in Calcutta by 
Kdmmohun Roy, in which meetings were held every 
"Wednesday, The foundation of the Brahma- Samaj 
is dated from that year". 

' Adun, Lecture, p. 18. 

" The following eitraeta are taken froin the Triiet Deed of that InslJtn- 
lAaa: — 'TheUall ia tobe UEedaaaplaceDf puhlic meeting of all sorts and 
deaoriptioni of people, without distinction, as nhall behave and conduct 
tbemaelvcs in an orderly, sober, r^gioufi, and devont manner, for the 
worship and sdora^Cion of the eternal, mucarchable, And immutable 
Being who is the Author and Proerver of the Universe ; bnt not under 
or bj any other name, deBignatiun, ur title peculiarly nsed for and 
applied to any particular being or beings by any man or sat of men 
whatsoever ; and that no graven image, statue, or ncnlpturer carving, 
painting, picture, portrait, or the likeness of anything shall be admitted 
within the said meesimge, building, land, teneiueut», hereditaments and 
premises, and that no »acritive, offering, or oblation of any kind or 
thing dhall ever be permitted therein ; aid that no animal or living 
creature shall, within or on the said messuage, building, land, tene- 
ments, hereditaments and premises, be deprived of life either for 
religious purpiiies or food ; and that no eating or drinking (eicept such 
as shall be nwessary by any aceident for the preBervation of life), 
feastiog or rioting be permitted therein or thereon ; and that in oon- 
duoting the said worship and adoration, no object, animate or inanimate, 
that bos been, or is or shall hereafter beooiue, ur be recognised as an 
object of vrorship by any man or set of men, shall be reviled or slight- 
ingly or contemptnously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching or 
in the bymns or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used 
La the said messuage or building ; and that no sermon, preaching, 
disoourae, prayer, or hpnns be dehvered, made, or usedin suoh warship, 
bnt such as have a, tendency to the promotion of the contemplatiun of 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe, to the promotion of charity, 
dity, piety, benevolence, virtue, and the fltrengthening of the bonds 
<n betwiicn men of all religruua pcrsuaaiona and creeds,' etc. 
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ThiB was almost the last public act of R^mraoIinQ 
Roy before bia departure for Enj^'laud. He sailed for 
England on the i^th of November, 1830, as envoy of 
the Emperor of Delhi, the Great Mogul, who had' 
bestowed on him the title of Rajah. He arrived aV 
Liverpool on the fith of Apiil, 1S31, and, after a ahor^ 
stay, proceeded by Manchester to London. You may 
read, in most of the biogi'aphical accounts of tii^~ 
RSjah, how he was received, how he was the lion csT 
the season, how he was presented to the King, called 
on by dukes and duehesaes, feasted by aldermen and 
the directors of the East India Company; how h»^ 
went to Paris, and dined twice with the king, Louis- 
Philippe, and elsewhere, how in the end his healtfi 
gave way, and he returned to England weary in body 
and mind. We have no time to dwell on these items 
of fashionable intelligence. We have hardly time to 
do more than to point out the few really importani 
events during his stay in England, — how, when at 
Liverpool, he was invited by William Roscoe to 
shake hands with him on his death-bed ; how Wil- 
liam Bcntham, the utilitarian philosopher, who had 
secluded himself from all the world, was the first to 
call on the Rajah, of whom he used to aay, ' He has 
cast off three hundred and thirty millions of gods, and 
has learnt from us to embrace reason in the alt 
impoi'tant field of religion;' how he know Henry 
Brougham, not yet banished to the House of Lords j 
how be gave important evidence before several Par)i&- 
mentary Committees at the time of the renewal of 
the Charter of the East India Company; how, lastly,, 
as soon as ho could free himself, he can-ied out his 
long- cherished wish of going to Bristol, a city 



famous at that time as the Lome of Dr. CarpentLT, 
John Foster, Dr. Jerrai-d, Dr. Symonde, Mr. Estlin, 
Dr. Prichard, and others — men known, not only for 
their learning, but for their liberal spirit, their wide 
sympathieB, and their true chaiity towards men of 
the most opptiaito convictions in religion and theology. 
Here, in the house of Miss Castle, at Stapleton Grove, 
he thought he would find rest and repose, Here he 
hoped for help in solving those honest doubts which 
never forsake the heart of an honest man. But it 
was too late. He was attacked by fever, and in a 
few days his weakened brain succumbed. Dreaming 
of distant lands, of distant hopes, and distant friends, 
the Eastern philosopher, the believer in the religion 
of the Voda, the sincere admirer of the religion of 
Christ, expu'ed. 

Such was Rammohun Roy, to my mind a truly 
great man, a man who did a ti'uly great work, and 
whose name, if it ia right to prophesy, will be re- 
membered for ever, with some of his fellow-labourers 
and followers, as one of the gi-eat benefactors of man- 
kind. 

I know that this opinion is not shared by those 
who think that nothing great and nothing good can 
ever come out of India. What difference, they say, 
is there between Rammohun Roy and many of those 
highly-educated, polished, liberal-minded gentlemen 
from Bengal whom we often see now in England, 
■who laugh at idols, are hoiTified at the idea of buminj^' 
widows, and speak patronisingly of the religion of 
Christ? 

Surely the difference is very great. We know even 
I England how easy it naiv is to express opuiions 



anci support reforms for which men were executed 
300 years ago, excommunieated 300 years ago, exe- 
crated 100 years ago, and called ugly names -within 
the recollection of some of the older members of thia ■ 
assembly. 

The German name fnr prince is Furst, in English- 
fifiit, be who is always to the fore, he who courtB- 
the place of danger, the first place in fight, the last- 
in flight. Such a Fiirst was RS.mmohun Roy, a tru6+ 
prince, a real Rajah, if Rdjali ako, like Rex^ meant 
originally the steersman, the man at the helm '. 

If however I was wrong in calling Ilfi,mmohim Roy 
a really great man, I wish that those who seem so 
jealous of greatness would at least explain on what 
grounds iheij would bestow that ancient title. 

An attempt was lately made in America to find 
out the Hundred Greatest Men of the world. The 
process was a very simple one. Greatness was settled. 
by a majority of votes. Lists of names were printed' 
and sent round to men of eminence in America and 
Europe, and whoever received the largest number 
of votes was admitted as one of the Hundred Greatest 
Men. The result was afterwards published in a 
splendid series of portraits, each portrait followed 
by a biography. It is astonishing to see what names 
were put forward, and what names were forgotten. 
Of course yon see Napoleon the Great, and who could 
doubt that in one sense, ae a clever soldier, aa a bold 
diplomatist, he was gi-eat ; but read the memoirs of 
his Court, and you will call him the smallest, the 
meanest, the most wretched of men. Or take another 
case. Perhaps the greatest revolution in Europe was 
' Seo E. C, Clark, rrnntical Juriapriidence, p. 81. 
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produced by the invention of printing. Would you 
call the inventor of printing a great mani He did 
no more than what any carpenter might do— cutting 
an engraved block into smaller blockn, each contain- 
ing one letter. You may call that clever, you may 
even take a patent for it : but surely there is nothing 
great in it. In fact, that title of Great Man has been 
used so recklessly that to most people it couveya no 
longer any meaning at all. 

And yet I like to call Rammohun Roy a great man, 
using that word, not as a cheap, unmeaning title, but 
as conveying three essential elements of manly great- 
ness, namely, miselfishnesii, honenty, and boldness. Let 
U8 see whether RAmmohun Roy possessed in a high 
degree these thi-ee essentials. 

You know he gave up idolatry. This may seem 
to us a very easy performance; but in India, as well 
as in Europe, nothing ia more sacred to a child than 
the objects which lie sees his father worship, nothing 
dearer than the prayers which he has been taught by 
his mother to repeat with uplifted bands, long before 
he could repeat anything else. There is nothing so 
happy as the creed of childhood, nothing so diilicult 
to part with. And do not suppose that idol-worship 
is more easily surrendered. Idol is an ugly name, 
but it meant originally no more than an image. At 
first the image of a deity, like the image of a distant 
or departed friend, is only gazed at with a mixture 
of sadness and joy; afterwards something like a real 
presence is felt, and good resolutions are sometimes 
formed from merely looking at the familiar features 
of a beloved face. And if at any time those who 
value such an image as their dearest treasure, pour 
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out their sorrows before it, or implore it to fulfil some 
anxious prayer, and if such a prayer is fulfilled once,, 
or twice, or, it may be, a hundi-ed times out of two 
hundred, need we wonder that the very image is 
believed to be endowed with miraculous power, nay 
that such faith retnains unshaken, even if it be de- 
creed that it is better for us that certain prayers 
should not be fultiUed ? We must remember what 
sacred images are to millions of human beings even 
in Christian countries, and we shall then be better 
able to appreciate the unselfishness, the honesty, and 
the boldness of a boy of sixteen who could bring. 
himself to say, ' I will not worship what iny father 
worships, I will not pray as my mother prays ; I will 
look out for a new God and for new prayers, if haply 
I may find them.' 

There was everything to induce ERmmohun Roy 
to retain the religion of his fathers. It was an ancient^ 
religion, a national religion, and allowed an inde^ 
pendent thinker gi-eater freedom than almost any 
other religion. But openly to condemn and reject 
that reUgion, or at least its present form, involved;, 
more serious consequences in India than almost any-t 
where else. It entailed not only censure and punish-; 
ment, and the loss of the love of his parents ; it 
tailed loss of caste, expulsion from society, loss of 
property. All this Riinmohun Roy was prepared tOj 
face ; and he had to face it. He was banished from; 
his father's house once or twice; he was insulted by, 
his friends ; his life was threatened, and even in ti©. 
streets of Calcutta he had to walk about armed. 
Later in life his relations {his own mother) tried 
to deprive him of his caste, and indirectly of hi» 



property, and it was a mere accident that the law 
decided in hia favour. 

And remember that during all these struggles, and 
when he was left almost alone, he did not join any 
other community where, as a convert, he might have 
been received with open arms and warm hearts. He 
never became a Mohammedan, he never became a 
Christian, but he remained to the end a Brahman, a 
believer in the Veda, and *in the One God who, as he 
maintained, had been revealed in the Veda, ami 
especially in the VedS,nta, long before he revealed 
himself in the Bible or in the Koran. 

He wished to reform hia religion, not to reject it. 
His mother, we are told, was for a time broken- 
hearted about her son. It was she who, after the 
death of her eldest son (Raintanu Roy), brought an 
action against Rammohun Roy to disinherit him as 
an apostate and infidel^. But her son had the satis- 
faction, later in life, to bear from her own loving lips 
words which must have consoled him for many sor- 
rows. ' Son," she said to him, a year before her death, 
'you are right. But I am a weak woman, and am 
grown too old to give up those observances which are 
a comfort to me.' This was said by her, before she 
set out on her last pilgiimage to Juggernaut, where 
she died. 

With such self-denying devotion did she conform 
to the rites of the Hindu religion, that she would not 
allow a female servant to accompany her to Jugger- 
naut, or any other provision to be made for her 
comfort or support dming the journey. When at 
Puri, she occupied herself in sweeping the temple of 

' Lecture on K4inniohuii Roy, by W. Adcm, CaJi^utta, 1 879, p. 6, 
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the uncouth idol I Her son knew all this, and he bore 
with her, &s she had borne with him. Perhaps ha 
knew that the hideous idol which she worshipped in 
the fetid air of his temple. Juggernaut, as we call it, 
was originally calletl Jagaunitha, which means ' Lord 
of the World ; ' and that He, the Lord of the World, 
the true Jagarmatha, would hear ber prayers, evea 
though addressed to Juggernaut, the uncouth image. 

In all these trials Bammobun Roy had nothing to 
support him but bis behef in the Veda, and that very 
still, that very small voice within, which is better 
than the Veda, better than any written book. And I 
Bay again, a man who is ready to sacrifice everything 
for the voice of truth, who submits to be called a 
sceptic, a heretic, an atheist, even by his dearest 
friends, is au unselfish, an honest, a bold man, — is a 
great man, in the best sense of the word. 

There is a quiet courage, a simple straightforward- 
nesa in aJl Bammobun Boy's acts. Some of hia 
friends have misunderstood him, and claimed him for 
a Mohammedan, or a Christian. He said himself, just 
before he set out for Europe, that on hia death each 
sect, the Christian, tbe^ Hindu, and the Mohammedan, 
would claim him as their own, but that he belonged 
to none of them. His real religious sentimenla are 
embodied in a pamphlet, written and printed in hia 
life-time, but, according to his injunction, not pub- 
lished till after his death. This work discloses his 
belief in the unity of the Deity, his infinite power, 
hia infinite goodness, and in the immoi-tality of the 
jioul '. 

' Cftlontta Review, Dec. 1R4?, pp. 3S7-J8Q. The title of the work m 
there gii-en is, Tuhfatri'l-Muwnlihidln, or ' Present to MonotheistB.' 



With Buch a faith nothirg ■would have been easier 
for him than to do what so many of his countrymen, 

even the most enlightened, are still content to do, — 
to remain silent cm doetitnes which do not concern 
them; to shrug their ahouldera afc miracles and 
legends ; and to submit to observances which, though 
distasteful to themselves, may he looked upon as 
possibly useful to others. 

"With such an attitude towards religion, he might 
have led a happy, quiet, respectable, useful life, and 
his conscience need not have smitten him nnore than 
it seems to have smitten many othei's. But he would 
not. He might part with his old mother in silent 
love and pity, but towai'ds the rest of the world 
he wished to appear as what he was. He would 
not say that he believed iu three gods, when he 
believed in One God only; he would not call idols 
symbols of the Godhead; he would not have ritual, 
because it helped the weak ; he would not allow 
Suttee because it was a time-hallowed custom, spring- 
ing from the true love of a wife for a dead husband. 
He would have no compromising, no economising, no 
playing with words, no shifting of responsibility from 
his own shoulders to others. And therefore, what- 
ever naiTow-minded critics may say, I say once more 
that RS,mmohuu Koy was an unselfish, an honest, a 
bold man— a great man in the highest sense of the word. 

And mind, 1 do not say that the world is poor in men 
as great aa Eammohun Koy, and I know lull well that 
many of them pass away unheeded, and leave behind 
them no name, no fame, no monument. But what is 
that 1 It only shows that the world is liciier in good 
jpd great men than we thought it was. 
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But why should we grudge their greatness and 
their fame to those whom the world likes to hononr? 
Go into a great library if you wish to know the 
meaning of the imoiortality of a name. Go into 
Wefctminster Abbey if you wish to know the value 
of a crumbling monument. True immortality is the 
immortality of the work done by man, which nothing 
can make undone, whith Uvea, works on, grows on 
for ever. 

It does good to oumehes to remember and to honour 
the namea of our ancestors and benefactors, but to 
them, depend upon it, the highest reward was not 
the hope of fame, but their faith in themselves, their 
faith in their work, their faith that nothing really 
good can ever perish, and that Right and Reason most 
in the end prevail. 

I have no doubt that when Rrimmohun Roy mut- 
tered his last prayer and drew his last bieath at 
Stapleton Grove, he knew that, happen what may, 
his work would live, and idolatry wouM die. That 
was the chief object of his life, and small as the re- 
sults which he achieved might seem to others, he 
knew full well that all living seeds are small. 

I am more doubtful about his behef in the divine 
origin of the Veda. It seems to me as if he chiefly 
used his arguments in Bupport of the revealed cha- 
racter of the Veda as an answer to his opponents, 
fighting them, so to say, with their own weapons. 
But however that may be, it is quite clear that this 
very dogma, this little want of honesty or thorough- 
ness of thought, retarded more than anything else 
the natural growth of his work. 

After the RSjah's death the Church which he had 
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founded, the so-ealled Br&hiria^Sam&j, laugiiished for 
■want of new interests and for want of a real head. 
During the next seven or eight years, its chief repre- 
sentative was Pandit Ram Chandra Vidyibaglsh, one 
of B&mmohun Roy's earliest disciples ; while its ma- 
terial wants were supplied by the generosity of 
Dvfi,rkanath Tagore, the same who erected the monu- 
ment to the memory of Rammohun Roy in the Amo's 
Vale Cemetery at Bristol, and who himself lies buried 
in Eensal Green. I knew him well while he was 
staying at Paris, and living there in good royal style. 
He was an enlightened, liberal-minded man, but a 
man of this world rather than of the next. 

DvarkJlnELth Tagore, however, became a still greater 
benefactor of the Brahma-SamaJ, though indirectly, 
through his son, DebendranAth Tagore, who is still 
alive, though he haa for many years left the world, 
preferring to live by himself in perfect solitude, and 
devoted to meditation, and to the contemplation of 
the Divine Spirit, within and without. He, being a 
young man of considerable wealth, suddenly, at the 
age of twenty, saw the vanity of all earthly pleasures, 
and determined to devote the rest of his life to a 
search after truth, to a constant meditation on the 
things which are not seen, and chiefly to the dis- 
covery and recovery of his own truo sell' in the Divine 
Self. He started a Society called the Truth-teaching 
Society, the Tattva-bodhint Sabh^, which lasted from 
j8_39 to 1859, while its journal, the Tattva-bodhini 
^trikfl, still continues to appear. 
I He was soon attracted towards the Brabma-Samaj ', 
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and his accession gave fresh life to it, lu 1 843 a new 
covenant was introduced, by which each member a£ 
the Brahma-SamAj bound himself to give up idolatry 
altogether, and to cultivate daily prayer, addressed 
to the One God whose attributes were now more 
clearly defined '. 

But a still more important step was soon to follow; 
Debendranath Tagore's fervent soul was not satisfied 
with the Veda, or with any book that was to tell him 
once for all what to beheve, and what not to believe. 
Donbta also seem to have arisen in his mind as to the 
grounds on which human beings could ever take upon. 
themselves the right to ascribe a divine origin, in the 
miraculous sense of that word, to any book whatso- 
ever. Nor have I the least doubt that here, for the 
first time, the learning of the West began to tell on 

□mde hj DebendrBnAUi himeelf, lie Aid nnt really join ibe Booietj till 
1B41. The fanndation of the Tattva-badbint Sabh& is dated bj Boma 
in 1842, instend of IS 39. 

' Extracts from the Brahmaio Covenant of the year 18+3 (see 'A 
Brief Hiatory of the Calcutta Brahma Sainaj ' from January 1S30 to 
BecemheriSG^, Calcutta, iS6g, pp. 8 seq. ; and Panciit SirauSth SAatrij 
'New Dinpennation,' p, la ; — 

'FiratVow: Bj loving God and by performing the works which Ho 
lovee, I will worehip God the Creator, the Preserver, and the Destroyer, 
the Gtver of ealvation, the Omniscient, the Ouinipresent, the Bliasfnl, 
the Good, the Fortnless, the One only without a second, 

' Second Yov : I will worahlp no created object oa the Creator. 

'Third Vow; Except the day of sickness cr tribulation, every day. tha 
mind being undisturbed, I will engage it in love and veneration of Qod. 

'Fourth Vow: I will eiert myself to perform righteous deeda. 

' Fifth Vow ; I will be careful to keep myself from vieions deads, 

' Sixth Vow : If, through the influence of passion, I have oommittod 
any vice, I will, wishing redempbion, from it, be careful not to do it again. 

' Seventh Vow : Every year, and on the occasion of every bappy 
domeatic event, I will bestow gifts upon the BrAhina-Sam^j. 

' Grant me, O God, power to observe the duties of this great faith.' 



the reDgion of the East. The Vedas, as I remarked 
before, were little studied in Bengal, yet in all eon- 
troveraiea with Europeane these unknown Vedaa were 
always quoted as tlie highest authority in all matters 
of faith. Thus, when the burning of widowa was to 
be abolished, the BrShmana simply quoted a verse 
Irom the Rig-Veda in support of it. This, they 
thought, was enough, and so it was indeed in the 
eyes of the law, which had promised protection to all 
established religious practices of the Hindus. We 
know now that the lines quoted from the Kig-Veda 
were garbled, and that, so far from enjoining the 
burning of widows, the Veda presupposes the opposite 
custom. 

I tried to explain to you why it was so difficult for 
European scholars to gain a knowleilge of the Veda. 
Lll other Sanskrit MSS. were freely communicated tu 
iDgUshmen resident in Inilia., but not the MSS. of the 
l^eda. And even in caaea where such MBS. had fallen 
pto the bands of barbarians, the Pandits declined to 
^nslate them for them. Colebrooke alone seems to 
lave overcome all these djttieultiea, and his Essays 
EOn the Vedas, or the Sacred Writings of the Hindus,' 
aiough pubhahed in 1H05, are still extremely valuable. 
' When RfLmmohun Roy was in London, he faaw at 
^e Eiitish Museum a young German scholar, Fried- 
pch Rosen, busily engaged in copying MSS. of the 
iUg-Veda. The Rajah was surprised, but he told 
Rosen that he ought not to waste his time on the 
Hymns, but that he should study the text of the 
Upanishads. 

Rosen, however, knew better. He published a 
of the Hymns of the Rig-Veda in 1H30, 
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which gave European schoIarB the first idea of what 
these aneieut hymns really were. Unfortunately he 
died soon after, and only the first book of the Eig* 
Y-feda was finished by biin, and published after hiS' 
death in 1838. 

When Dvarkanath Tagore came to Paris, be foundi 
me there in 1845 copying the text and commentary of 
the Eig-Veda, and there can he little doubt that hia 
son Debeadi'anath heard from hia father that Euro- 
pean scholai-s had begun in good earnest the study of 
the Veda, and that its halo of unapproachable sanctity 
would soon disappear. Debendi-an&th Tagore, not 
knowing much of Vedic literature, in order to satisfy 
his own mind, sent four young Erahmana to Benarea 
about 1845 or 1846, to study the Vedas under some of' 
the most learned theologians of that Indian seat of 
learning. 

Interesting as the Vedas are to us, as higtorioal 
documents, for they date from at least 1.500 B.C., and 
give us an insight into the origin and growth of re- 
ligion unsurpassed by any other literature, no one in 
his senses would for one moment claim for them a 
superhuman origin. After the report made by the 
four students after their return from Benares to Cal- 
cutta, Debendranath Tagore did not hesitate, and in 
1850 the BrS-hma-Samaj solemnly pronounced the de- 
thronement of the Veda. 

There is nothing analogous to this in the whole 
history of religion, but this bold step, far from endan- 
gering the Brahma-Sam^j, really put new life into its 
members. The Brahma-Samaj was now a Church 
without a Bible, and DehendranAth Tagore, its leader, 
felt inspired with new hopes and higher aspirations. 



There was notliing now between liJm and bis God, 
and in this state of mind, not of despair, but of fervent 
faith, he revised the Brdhmaic Covenant, and wrote 
and published his Brdhvm-dharmn ', or the religion 
of the one true God, After finishing this work, the 
young Saint retired for a time to the solitude of the 
mountains, to be alone with himself and with his God. 
You see here how among all the books which are 
supposed to be held sacred by the people of India, it 
was the Veda alone, not the Bhagavata Pura/ia or 
any other Fur^iia, that troubled the mind of these re- 
ligious reformers. For them the Pur&Haa bad no such 

' In the Brahmadh»nn», pnhliahed in 1 850 (third ed., Caloutta, 1 969\ 
we Rnd tho Bixihinadliumavii/a CDDfoBeion oF Faith, us follows :— 
(1) Om, Brahma vA ekam idam agm aelt, uanjnt ki ni/ian^lt, tad 






ka, subham bba- 



(4I Tafmin pritia iasjtt priyakirjasAdhannm ta tadupAimiain eva. 
After that foUowB the BrfiJimadhamiagrabana, i.e. the cOTenant to 
be signed bj new members : — 

IAamin Br&hmadhaymaTl^e Tifranja Bnlhmadharmavl^an' gnli>jAmi. 
I (i) God alone existed in the h^iDiiiiig, and He created this universe. 
■ (3) He ia inteUigent, infinite, beneTolent, eternal, governor of the 
diverse, Hll-kaawrng', omnipotent, refoge of all, devoid of limbt, 
immntable, alona, without a second, all-powerful, Belf-esiataat, and 
beyond com] arisen. 

(3) By worahipping Him and Him alone wb can attain the highest 
good in this life and in the next. 

' .) To love Him and to do the works He loves Ci ' 
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interest. They knew wTiat stuff they were made o£ 
They might be useful for women and children, they 
might contain grains of truth which every Brahmft 
would value', but their childish legends could never 
(itand in the way of men like UebeDdran&th Tagore. 
Does that show that the Veda was dead and forgotten, 
and that the true religion of modern India must 
studied in the Fura-iaa or Tantras ? 

Even after the fall of the Veda, do not suppose that 
the religious reformers of India discarded it altogether. 
They deprived it of its Divine Right, but they seemed 
to value it all the more, and they pi^eserved all that 
they thought worth presei'ving in it, particularly the 
Upanishads. 

When challenged by the Rev. J. Mullens, a mission- 
ary of the London Missionary Society, as to the new 
principles of the belief of the Er^bmas, DebendraniLth 
replied : ' The doctiines of the Brahmas, or spiritual 
worshippers of God, whom I suppose you mean by 
modern VedS-ntists, are founded upon a broader and 
more unexceptionable basis than the scriptures of a 
single religious denomination on earth. The volume 
of Nature is open to all, and that volume contains a 
revelation clearly teaching, in strong and legible chn- ■ 
ractera, the great truths of religion and morality; and 
. giving U8 as much knowledge of our state after death 
aa is necessary for the attainment of future blessed- 
ness, yet adapted to the present state of our mental 
faculties. Now, as the Hindu religion contains notions 
of God and human duty which coincide with that 

' 'Tlie Purans and the Tan-tras are ShastraB, beoanae they also pro- 
claim the unit; of God.' Knmmohuu ttoj, Benguli tratislatiou of tho 
iBlmpaiiiphad. 
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relation, we have availed ourBelves of works which 

! the great depositaries of the national faith, and 
which have the advantage of national association on 
their side, for disseniinating the principles of pnre 
religion among our countrymen'.' 

The time will come, I hope, when scholars in India 
will study the Veda, as we study it in Europe, namely 
as an historical record of the highest value in the his- 
tory of i-eligion; but even then I trust that in India 
the Veda will always retain its peculiar position as 
the oldest book; which, for the first time, told the in- 
habitants of that country of a world beyond this 
world, of a law beyond human laws, and of a Divine 
Being in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

If we may judge of Sacred Books by their fruits, 
then the life of such a man as Rammohun Roy, who 
professed to be entirely guided by the Veda, would 
bear high testimony indeed to the intrinsic value of 
that oldest among all Sacred Books of the Aryan 
race, however crude, childish, unscientific it may seem 
to us. 

Still more interesting, however, wiU it be to study 
and examine the lives of his disciples and followers, 
who no longer looked upon the Veda or any other 
book as divinely or miraculously revealed, and to 
whom the Veda had become simply a venerable book 
by the side of other venerable books, in order to find 
out whether a kind of heavenly halo is really indis- 
pensable in order to secure to Eternal Truth an en- 
trance into the heart and an influence on the acts of 
man ; or whether, as some believe, Truth, Eternal 

' Brief History uf tlie falcutta GrIlhjr.a-SamSj,' iSeS, |j, i,^ 
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Truth, requires no credentials, but is to rule the world 
in her own right, nay, is to be welcomed all the more 
warmly when she appeals to the human heart, un- 
adorned by priestly hands, and clad only in her own 
simplicity, beauty, and majesty. 

To RS-mmohun Roy the Veda was true, because it 
was divine ; to his followers it was divine, because 
it was true. And which of the two showed the greater 
faith ? 

I have thus tried, and I hope not quite in vain, to 
enlist your sympathy, your real respect and love, for 
that great religious reformer of India, RAmmohun 
Roy. In India his name has been enrolled in the 
book of the prophets ; and I hope that in future some 
at least of those who have kindly listened to me to- 
night will allow to this true Aryan nobleman a place 
among those who deserve to be called great and 
good. 



I 



BijAU bImhohun boy. 



APPENDIX. 

There is a letter, auppoecd to have been written by 
BAmmohuQ Roy shortly before he left England for 
France, and addreesed to Mr. Gordon of Caicutta. It 
wae firat published after the Rfljah'a death in the 
Athenaevm, Oct. 5, 1H3J, by Mr. Sandford Arnot, who 
had acted as the Rajah's secretary during his stay 
in England. It was republished by Miss Mary Car- 
penter in 'The Last Days of the RSjah Rauimohun 
Roy,' London, 1866, p. 249. Althoufjh the relations 
between the Rajah and his secretary were not very 
friendly towards the end of the Rajah's visit to 
England, there is nothing in that letter to betray 
any unfriendly feeling. Whether the R&jab wrote 
or dictated the whole of it may be doubted, but 
to reject the whole as a fabrication would be going 
much too far. See letters from John Hare in Times, 
Oct. 38, 1833; from S. Arnot, Nov. 23, 1R33; from 
J. Hare, Dec. i ] , 1 833. Mi-. Arnot states that after 
the RSjah's return from Paris, both hia mind and body 
seemed to be losing their tone and vigour, that hia 
manners were changed, and his language became 
violent and coarse. His friends at Bristol, however, 
perceived nothing of this. 



'My dear Friknd, 



In conformity with the wish you have frequently 
expressed, that I should give you an outline of ray 
life, I have now the pleasure to give you the following 
'ery brief sketch. 

My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order, and, 
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from time immemorial, were devoted to the religiotiS 
duties of their race, down to my fifth progenitor, who 
about one hundi-ed and forty years ago gave up 
spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggran- 
Hia descendante ever since have followed 
example, and, according to the usual fate of 
eourtiere, with various success, sometimes rising to 
honour and sometimes falling; sometimes lich and 
sometimes poor ; sometimes excelling in success, some- 
times miserable through disappointment ^. 

* But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal 
order by pi'ofession as well as by bii'th, and of a 
famCy than which none holds a higher I'ank in that 
profession, have up to the present day unifonoly 
adhered to a life of religious obserTances and devo- 
tion, preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to the 
excitements of ambition and ail the allurements of 
worldly grandeur, 

*In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, 
and the wish of my fath«r^, I studied the Persian and 
Arabic languages —these being indispensable to those 
who attached themselves to the couits of the Mo- 
hammedan princes; and agreeably to the usage of 
my maternal relations, I devoted myself to the study 
of the Sanskrit and the theological works written in 
it, which contain the body of Hindoo liteiatui'e, law, 
and religion. 

When about the age of sixteen ', I eomjxiscd a manu- 

> Bammobua's grandfatlier tilled poBta of importance at the Court at -t 
MurebadaliBd, the tapital of the Soubah of Bengal. His fattier, Rftm- J 
k£nt Smj, left Marehadabad and lived at BlidhSnagore, in the djatriet 
of Bardwan, where he had landed property, the patrimony ofthefiunily. 

" EimkSnt Roy. 
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fflpt caUing in question the validity of the idolatrous 
bem of the Hindoos, This, together frith my 
1 sentiments on that subjeet, having produced 
mlness between me and aiy immediate kindred, 
'proceeded on my travels, and passed thi-ough dif- 
ferent countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, the 
bounds of Hindoatan, with a feeling of great avereion 
to the establishment of the British power. When 
I had reached the ago of twenty, my father recalled 
me, and restored ine to his favour ; after which I first 
saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolei'ably acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding them generally 
more intelligent, more steady, and moderate in their 
conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and 
became inclined in their favour, feeling pei'suaded 
that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead 
more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the 
native inhabitants ; and I enjoyed the confidence of 
aeveraJ of them even in their public capacity. My 
continued controversies with the Brahmins on the 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning widows 
and other pernicious practicea, revived and increased 
their animosity against me ; and through tJieir in- 
fluence with my family, my father was again obliged 
to withdraw bis countenance openly, though his 
limited pecuniary support was still continued to me. 

' After my father's death, I opposed the advocates 
of idolatry with still greater boldness. Availing my- 
self of the art of printing, I published various works 
and pamphlets against their errors, in the native and 
foreign languages. This raised such a feeling against 
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me, that I waa at last deserted by every person except 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation 
to which they belong, I always feel grateful. 

' The ground which I took in all my controversies 
was, not that of opposition to Brahminiem, but to 
the perversion of it ; and I endeavoured to show that 
the idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the 
practice of their ancestors, and the principles of the 
ancient books and authorities which they profess to 
revere and obey. Notwithstanding the violence of 
the opposition and the resistance to my opinions, 
several highly respectable persons, both among my 
own relations and othera, began to adopt the same 
sentiments. 

' I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, 
by personal observation, a more thorough insight into 
its manners, customs, religion, and political institu- 
tions. I refrained, however, from carrying this inten- 
tion into effect until the filends who coincided in my 
sentiments should be increased in number and strength. 
My expectations having been at length realised, in 
November, 1830, I embarked for England, as the dis- 
cussion of the Eaet-India Company's Charter waa 
expected to come on, by which the treatment of the 
natives of India, and its future government, would be 
determined for many years to come ; and an appeal 
to the King in Council, against the abolition of the 
practice of burning widows, was to be heard before 
the Privy Council ; and His Majesty the Emperor 
of Delhi had likewise commissioned me to bring 
before the authorities in England certain encroach- 
ments on his rights by the East^-India Company, 
I accordingly arrived in England in April, 1831, 



KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

(1638-1884.) 

I HAD juBt said what I wished to say about Bajah 
R&mmohun Roy, when I received the news of the 
death of Keshub Chunder Sen, his devoted follower 
and succesaor. Whereas I knew RAmmohun Roy in 
the spirit only, I knew Keehub Chunder Sen both in 
the spirit and in the flesh. We were true friends 
through good and evil days, and I litWe expected that 
he would leave this busy world before me. The time 
to give a full account of Keshub Chunder Sen's life 
and life-work has hardly come aa yet. Many little 
things must be foi^otten before his true greatness can 
be realised. But there are certain impressions which 
he haa left on our memories which, if not recorded 
at once, may fade away and be lost. Of his life, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, I know little, and the 
little I know, I know from his Indian friends only, 
with whom all responsibility for dates and facts must 
rest. But there are some hidden phases of his inner 
life which I know better perhaps than even his best 
friends in India. In his very last letter, which he 
wrote at Simla on the 20th June, 1S83, he said : ' Our 
affinity is not only ethnic, but in the highest degree 
spiritual, which often draws you into my heai-t and 
3 mc enjoy the plea.suros of frieudlj- intercourse. 
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I forget the distance, and feel we are very near each 
other. These Himalayas ablaze 'with India's ancient 

lory constantly remind me of you, and as I read your 
Lectures on ^ India, what can it teach us?' in the 
veranda of my little house in the morning, I feel so 
intensely the presence of your spirit in me that it 
seems I am not reading your book, but talking to you 
and you are talking to me in deep spirit- intercourse.' 
However, before I can give a few records of our 
spirit-intercourse, I must try to give a slight sketch of 
the outward life of my friend, at least so far as it bears 
on his spii-itual growth. I have no doubt we shall 
Boon have a long biography, telling ua of his ancestors, 
of his childhood, his youth, his manhood, full of dates, 
full of facts, full of anecdotes. I do not wish to anti- 
cipate these chroniclers, who so often tell us the very 
things that ought to be forgotten ; and not always the 
things which it is right to remember. All I feel in- 
clined to do is to give some slight frame to hold the 
portrait of the man. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, in Sanskrit Kesava Sandra 
Sena, died on the 8th of January, 1884, at the age of 
46, having been born on the 19th of November, 1838. 
Though sprung from one of the orthodox Vaidya 
families in Bengal, European influences hail reached 
and permeated his home for at least two generations 
before his birth. His grandfather, E4m Comul Sen, 
is known to Sanskrit scholars as the friend of Horace 
Hayman Wilson, and as the author of a useful Beng&li 
Dictionary. R^m Comul Sen bad four sons, the second 
being Peary Mohun Sen, for some time Diw§,n of the 

eyint. This Peary Mohun Sen had three sods, 
second of them was Keshub Chunder Sen. 
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The grandfather, Il4m Comul Sen, was evidently on 
really intimate terms with Professor H. H. Wilson, 
■nd the latter often spoke of his old friend in terms of 
affection such as one seldom hears now from the 
mouths of old Indian Civil Servants when speaking of 
their native suhordinates. But RAm Comul Sen re- 
mained through life a thorough Hindu, strictly ortho- 
dox and minutely conscientious in the discharge of his 
religious duties ; nor was Wilson the man to force his 
own theological opinions on Lis friend, so long as be 
knew that he could trust him as an honest man. He, 
being Director of the Mint, appointed RSm Comul Sen 
to the responsible office of Bullion Keeper. He after- 
wards became Diwan of the Mint, Cashier of the Bank, 
and Native Secretary of the Asiatic Society. In his 
ofHce of Dtw^n he was succeeded by his son, Peary 
Mohun Sen. The office became almost hereditary in 
the family, devolving, after the father's death, on a 
younger brother, and after bis death on Babu Jadunath 
Sen, a cousin of Keshub Chunder Sen. When his 
cousin had to resign, Kesbub Chunder Sen was pre- 
vailed upon to ofticiate for a time as DiwfLn of the 
Mint until the Diw^Jiship was transferred to the family 
of the Dutts of Rarabagun, 

We thus see how in Kesbub Chunder Sen's family 
European enlightenment and English principles of 
morality were united with ntrong Hindu patriotism 
and orthodoxy. He vras brought up as a Bhakta, that 
is as a boy who would bathe eveiy morning, put on a 
silk dhoti, and have his body anointed with sandal- 
wood powder. When he was ten, his father died, and 
, Keehub was brought up by bis uncle, though bo had 
the benefit of retaining through life the loving 



care of a n-ether who atill syrvives him. She stood at 
hie death-bed, lamenting that she, poor sinner, should 
be left behiad while the dearest jewel of her heart was 
being plucked away from her. ' Don't Bay so, dear 
mother,' he replied. ' Where can there be another 
mother like you i All that is good in me I have in- 
herited from you ; all that I call my ovm ia yours.' 
So saying he took the dust of her feet and pat it upon 
his head. 

As a boy Keshub Chunder Sen was admitted into 
the Eeng&li PatBhala{pa/^a*^ia),an elementary school, 
from which he proceeded to the Hindu College, ani 
afterwards to the Hiniiu Metropolitan College undet 
Captain Kichardson. His success at school seems i 
have been varying, his weak point being throughoi 
mathematics. When he joined the Presidency Collegfli 
he does not seem to have distinguished himself, thougb 
he remained in the College as an ex-student, devoting 
his attention to history, logic, psychology, and zoology 
His favourite books were Shakespeare, Milton, ant 
Bacon ; and so ardent was his devotion to his studiefl 
that those who knew him, after he had left the College 
and when he went to Bombay in 1864, described hin] 
as a pale, tail, and slender youth. 

He developed at an early time a strong taste for 
acting. We are told that be acted Hamlet in hi^ 
native villege (Garifa, now Gouripore), the part 
Laertes being taken by his young friend, now bis pro- 
bable successor, Protap Chunder Mozumdar. He also 
was a clever juggler, and occasionally perfonned 
that capacity, passing himself off as an Englishtoan. 
But he soon began his career of public usefulness. In 
1 f<55 iie cKtablished an Evening School for the children. 



of workiug men, and this was contiDued with great 
BuccesH till ifijS. 

In 1856 he was married to a veiy young gul, the 
marriage being celebrated with the usual pomp. He 
himself disapproved of all extravagance, and he tells 
us how his thoughts began at that time to turn into a 
now diiection. ' I entered the world,' he says, ' with 
ascetic ideas, and my honeymoon was spent amid 
austerities in the house of the Lord.' This continued 
for three or four yeara, duiing which time he became 
an ardent student of the Bible, helped by the Rev. T. 
H. Burne, Domestic Chaplain to Bishop Cotton. If 
any one could have persuaded Keshub Chunder Sen to 
become a Christian, it would have been the large- 
hearted Bishop Cotton. But this was not to be, and 
we may well believe that Kcahub Chunder Sen, sti'ug- 
gling all his life after truth, was a more impressive 
lesson to hia countrymen than he would have been 
if he had been received and kept within the fold of 
the Enghsh Church. 

Keshub Chunder Sen soon became attracted by the 
BrS,hnia-Sam&j, the Society founded by Rammohun 
Roy, the early history of which I have tried to describe 
before. The exact date of hia joining that Society has 
been much discussed. It was supposed to be 1859', 
but in a letter to Miss Collet, dated Nov. 23, i^^i, he 
wrote, ' I became a Br-Ahma in 1857, when Debendra- 
nith Tagore was in the Hills.' This was from Saka, 
1778 to Saka 17^*0, a.d. 1856-1859, during the time 
of the mutiny. Debendranath retired to the Hima- 
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layas in 18.^5, and after three years of solitary con- 
templation retumetl to Calcutta^ 

The fact was not, however, much known to the 
public till after Debendranath'a return. Unfortunately 
the original documeiit, written in Beng3.1i .by his own 
hand, in which he declared that BrAhmaism was the 
only true religion in the world, and avowed his faith 
in the holy Brilhma Dharma, is lost. But the date is 
of less consequence than the cause of his joining the 
ErALma-SamS.j. 

The time ha<l come for him to be formally initiated 
in the mysteriea of his ancestral religion, but Eeshub 
Chunder Sen declined to submit to any idolatrous 
rites, and it was the persecution of bia own family 
which at that time drove him to seek refuge and ad- 
vice with Debendranilth Tagore. Their first meeting 
was the beginning of a long friendship between the 
man of fifty and the young disciple of twenty, a 
friendship which, though outwardly severed for a time, 
lasted in their hearts till it was severed at last by 
Keshub Chunder Sen's death. Debendranath Tagore 
was a rich man, and he enabled Keshub Chunder Sen 
to maintain himself at Calcutta, and to work for the 
cause they both had at heart. We soon hear of the 
yonng convert at the head of a BrS.hma school, which 
was finally established on the second floor of the 
Er&hma-SamSj. Here two lectures were given every 
week, one in Eeogiili by Debendran&th Tagore, the 
other in English by Keshub Chunder Sen. 

About the same time we find Keshub Chunder Sen 
superintending the performance of a Beug&,li play, 
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■written by Umeah Chundra Mitra, and called Eidbaba 
Bibaha Natak, ' The Marriage of the Widow.' This 
play had a great success at the time, being intended to 
influence public opinion in favour of widow-niarriages. 

In the same year, Nov, i, 1859. Keshub C'hunder 
Sen was appointed to a clerkship in the Bank of 
Eengal, at a salary of ^36 a year, M'hich was soon 
raised to ^60, Hia appointment left him sufficient 
leisure to pursue his favourite studies, to write, and 
even to lecture in public. Hia first tract, which 
appeared in i860, was called, 'Young Eengal, this ia 
for you,' In i860 we hear of hia meeting Mr. Dyson 
at Kriahnaghnr, in a public disputation on the merits 
of Christianity and the Erahma religion. In the same 
year he accompanied Debendran&th Tagore and Ms 
son Satyendranath to Ceylon. 

Id 1 86 1 Keshub Chunder Sen gave up his post in 
the Bank of Bengal, having now determined to devote 
his hfe to the religious regeneration of his country. 
Speaking of that period of hia life, he sa3'B ^ : ' I do not 
believe in an absentee Lord. God is nnto us all an 
ever-present Deity. As I saw my God, I naturally 
asked him where I should go to find means of subsist- 
ence and satisfy my hunger ajid thirst. To the Bank? 
To a mercantile office ? No, The Lord told mo, in 
plain and unmistakable language, to give up secular 
work altogether. But I said, " Lord, will not my 
family starve, if all means of subsiatence are thus de- 
liberately cut ofi' "i " " Talk not as an infidel," was the 
reply. I was ashamed of my scepticism. I was assured 
that "all things shall be added unto you. '" He and 
Debendranfith Tagore were at that time like two soula 

' "Lecturea in India,' p. 26S, 
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and one thought. DebendraiiS.th Tagore wished his- 
young friend to aasuinetheministershipofthe £dlhma> 
SamAj. and Keshub Chunder Sen, who had" till theo 
been tolerated aa a member of a thorouglily orthodox 
family, resolved to enter with his wife the house of 
DebendranAtb Tagore, and to dine with a man looked, 
upon aa a heretic and as excommunicated. Upon 
tbia he himself was expelled from his family, ajid had 
to live under the protection of his old friend, till in 
December, 1H63, he obtained re-admission to his an- 
cestral house. In the same month his eldest son was 
bom. On the death of his father Keshub Chunder 
Sen received his share of the ancestral property. 

Being now less hampered in his public career, 
Keshub Chunder Sen became more and more recog- 
nised as the champion of the ErS-hma-SamSj. In hia 
lecture, delivered 8th of April, 1^63, 'The ErS.hma- 
SamSj vindicated,' he cleariy defined his position, both 
aa against native opponents and Christian missionaries. 
An association, called the Sangat, or Sangata-Sabbft, 
served as a centre for religious and moral discussions 
between him and his followers. Rules were agreed 
upon, pledges were taken, and the society became 
more strictly organised. Idolatrous rites were entirely 
put down. 

The first Ei'dhma marriage, which of course waa 
considered by native opinion as no mamage at all, 
was celebrated as early as 1861, DebendranMh Tagore 
himself setting the bold example of ail-owing his 
daughter to be married without the customary ritea. 
Other reforms followed. The birth -festivals, the naming^ 
festivals, initiations, and funerals were all conducted 
according to Bi-Shmic rites. Even the sacred thread 
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was thrown off, and Debendrauath again eet the iu'st 
example. We have no idea how hard this surrender 
of cherished national customs .appeared to maoy of the 
Br&hmas. and how deeply it aftiicted those who had 
■wished not to break openly with their Brahma friends. 
Still nothing could resti*ain the ardour of Keshub 
Ch under Sen. In 1864. on the 9th ol" February, he 
started for Madi-as. It was kis first great missionary 
enterprise, and he succeeded in planting a Bi-ilhma- 
Samaj in the Mach'as Presiiiency. From thence he 
proceeded to Bombay, whore he won loany hearts, both 
English and native, and then returned to Calcutta 
with greater determination than ever to carry out his 
great social and religious reform. Opposition only 
roused his enthusiasm, friction only called out brighter 
sparks of eloquence. His old friend, Debendran3.th 
Tagore, continued for a long time the friend and fellow- 
worker of Keshub Ohunder Sen, We know that he 
gave up the Sacred Thread, that ancient and harmless 

^^eligious symbol which even KSimmohun Roy would 

^^tever part with, and which was found on his breast 

^^Bter his death. 

^■^ But at !aet even Debendran^th became frightened, 
or allowed himself to be frightened by his more 
conservative friends. He and his friends were pre- 
pared to give up all that was idolatrous and pernicious, 
but they would not part with all their ancient na- 
tional customs, they would not have their religion de- 
_n ationaliacd. They found all they wanted in their 
pra ancient literature, and in the book of nature, open 
pfore their eyes, while Keshub Chunder Sen was 
ipking more and more beyond the narrow frontiers 
f India, and seeking for spiritual food in the Christian 
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Bible, and also, though in a less degree, in the Koiin 1 
and other sacred books. 

The celeLration of a marriage between persons of dif- j 
ferent castes in Atigust 1^64 produced a atroDgcommo- j 
tion. It iiuist not be forgotten that Keshub Chunder j 
Sen himself was not of Br^buauic descent. TTin ap- I 
pointuient as Minister had hurt the feelings of other I 
Erabmas who, however much they might strive to be I 
free from prejudice, could not altogether forget that all 
religious functions belonged by right to Bi^ahmaiiB and 
to Erahnians only. When therefore Keshub Chunder 
Sen insisted on making the removal of the Sacred 
Thread a sine tjud iion of Br3,hma fellowship, they re- 
belled. Debendranith Tagore, who was by age and 
position the recognised head of the Br&bmas, and who 
had lifted Keshub Chunder Sen to the high office 
which he held as Minister, suddenly dismissed his 
young friend and bis most active companions from all 
posta of trust and influence in the Samaj '. 

Keshub Chunder Sen i'elt this deeply, but he was 
not to be discouraged. The separation took place in 
February, 1865, and as early as the nth of November^ 
1866, he and his friends had founded a new society, 
still called the Br&hmo-SamSj, but the Erabma-Sam^j 
of India, while the conservative Samaj now went by 
the name of the Adi Brahma-SamS,j, i.e. the First or 
Original BrS,hma-SamSj . 

There was naturally more activity in the new than 
in the old Church. DebGndran3,th Tagoro was tired 
of the world, and often spent many years in succession 
in the recesses of the Himalayan mountains in undis- 
turbed communion with God, while the affairs of the 
' See the oorre'^pcinJonce -n tlie ' Tat'.vaViJiiml Piitriku,' Ni>. 264. 
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Samaj were managed by Ei.janai'S,j'an Bose and a 
Committee. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, on the contrary, after he had 
once come to the front, never left his place. He and 
many of his followei-s gave up all secular employ- 
ment, and became preachera, teachers, and mifisionarieB. 
' From comfoi-table and easy circumstances several 
came down to want and poverty, and had, on majiy 
occasions, to go without even the bare necessaries of 
life.' They published books of theistic texts from all 
the Sacred Books of the world; they built a new 
Prayer Hall in 1H69, and Keshub Ghunder Sen, by 
his uiarvelloua eloquence not only in BengS.li but in 
English, won thousands of hearts for his cause. New 
journals were started, new schools opened, and great 
efforts were made to raise the women of India, so as 
to make them tit fellow- labourers in the cause of re- 
ligious and social refoim. 

In doctrine there was little that divided Debendra- 
nSth from Keshub. ' The fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men ' formed the common ground of 
their faith and their work. Their opinions also on the 
true character of the Veda were the same. Both 
had surrendered their faith in the revealed character 
of the Veda, both looked to other scriptures as well as 
the Veda for light and guidance. 

The following is an authoritative summary of the 
doctrines of the old BrS,lima-Sam&j as accepted by 
DebendranAth Tagore. The same doctrines were em- 
braced from the first by Keehub Chunder Sen, and 
with slight modifications held by him to the last '. 

Brief History of tlia Cnloutta Brahir.a-Saiii6j from i Panto 1867,' 
tta, 1868, p. 17. 




I. The Book of Nature and Intuition form the basis 
of the Bi^ahmaic faith. 

II. Although the Erahmaa do not consider any 
hook, written by man, as the basis of their reli^on, 
yet they do accept, with respect and pleasure, any 
truth contained in any book. 

III. The Brahmaa believe that the religious condi- 
tion of man is progressive, like the other parts of his 
condition in this world. 

IV. They believe that the fundamental doctrines of 
their religion are tub the basis of every religion fol- 
lowed by man. 

V. They believe in the existence of One Supreme 
God, a God endowed with a distinct personality, moral 
attributes equal to His nature, and intelligence befit- 
ting the Governor of the Universe, and worship Him 
— Him alone. They do not believe in His incarna- 
tion. 

VI. They believe m the immortality and progressive 
state of the soul, and declare that there ia a state of 
conscious existence succeeding life in this world, and 
supplementary to it, as respects the action of the uni- 
vci*sal moral govemment. 

VII. They believe that repentance is the only way 
to atonement and salvation. They do not recognise 
any other mode of reconcilement to the offended but 
loving Father. 

VIII. They pray for spiritual welfare, and believe 
in the efficacy of such prayers. 

IX. They believe in the Providential care of the 
Divine Father. 
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X. They avow that love towai-ds Him, and per- 
fonning the works He loves, coEstitutee His worship, 

XI. They recognise the necessity of public worship, 
but do net believe that they cannot hold communion 
with the Great Father without resorting to any fixed 
place at any fixed time. They maintain that we can 
adore Him at any time and at any place, provided that 
time and that place are calculated to compose and 
direct the mind towards Him. 

XII. They do not believe in pHgriraages, but declare 
that holiness can only be attained by elevating and 
purifying the mind. 

XIII. They do not perform any rites or ceremonies, 
or believe in penances as instrumental in obtaining 
the grace of God, They declare that moi-al righteous- 
ness, the gaining of wisdom. Divine contemplation, 
charity, and the cultivation of devotional feelings are 
their rites and ceremonies. They further say. — Go- 
vern and regulate your feelings, dischai'ge your duties 
to God and to man, and you will gain everlasting 
blessedness. Purify your heart, cultivate devotional 
feelings, and you will see Hira who is unseen. 

XIV. Theoretically there is no distinction of caate 
among the Brahmas. They declare that we ai'e the 
children of God, and thereibre must consider ourselves 
as brothers and sisters. 

II' we compare this Confession of Faith with the de- 
claration of principles delivered by Keshub Chunder 
Sen at the opening of his own Church (Mandira), on 
August 32, 1869, we shall find little difference between 
the two, though in the practical carrying out of their 
toctrincs thcii' roads were diverging more and more. 
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Keahub Chunder Seu on that oceaaiou read the 
following Btatement ' : — 

' To-day, by Divine Grace, the public worship of 
God ia instituted in these premises for the use of the 
Brahma community. Every day, at least every week, 
the One only God without a second, the Perfect and 
Infinite, the Creator of a]I, Omnipresent, Almighty, 
All-knowing, All-merciful, and All-holy, shall be wor- 
shipped in these premises. No created object shall ba 
worshipped here. No man or inferior being or mate- 
rial object shall be worshipped here, as identical with 
God or like unto God, or as an incarnation of God ; 
and no prayer or hymn shall be offered or chanted 
unto or in the name of any except God. No carved 
or painted image, no outward symbol which has been 
or may hei^eafter be used by any sect for the purpose 
of worship, or the remembrance of a particular event, 
shall be preserved here. No creature shall be sacri- 
ficed here. Neither eating, nor drinking, nor any 
manner of mirth or amusement shall be allowed here. 
No created being or object that has been or may here- 
after be worshipped by any sect shall be ridiculed or 
contemned in the course of the Divine service to be 
conducted here. No book shall be acknowledged or 
revered aa the infallible word of God; yet no book 
which has been or may hereafter be acknowledged by 
any sect to be infallible, shall be ridiculed or con- 
temned. No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed, or hated. 
No prayer, hymn, sermon, or discourse to be delivered 
or used here shall countenance or encourage any manner 
of idolatry, sectaiianism, or sin. Divine service shall 
be conducted here in such spirit and manner as may 
' 'Enihiim Yenr-ljimk,' l37fi, ]>. ii. 
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enable all men and women, irrespective of dietiuctiona 
of caste, colour, and condition, to unite in one family, 
eschew all manner of eiTor and sin, and advance in 
■wisdom, faith, and righteousness. The congregation 
of "The BrS.hma Mandira of India" shall worship God 
in these premises according to the niles and principlea 
hereinbefore set forth,' 

What were the exact causes of the breach between 
Debendranath Tagoro and Kcshub Chundcr Sen it is 
difficult to say. 'i'hey were hardly doctrinal, as any 
one may see who compares these two confessions. 
They were not personal, for the two friends, though 
outwardly separated, remained united by mutual feel- 
ings of love and veneration. They were, so far as we 
can judge, such as arise when practical measures have 
to be discussed and decisions have to be taken. Then 
interests seem to clash, misunderstandings become in- 
evitable, misrepresentationa are resorted to, and news- 
paper gossip makes retreat from untenable positions 
very difficult. So far as I can judge, DebendrftnS,th 
and his friends were averse to unnecessary innovations, 
and afraid of anything hkely to wound the national 
feeJings of the great mass of the people. They wanted 
before all to retain the national character of their re- 
ligion. 'A so-called universal form,' they said, 
' would make onr religion appear grotesque and ridi- 
culous to the nation.' They pleaded for toleration 
for Hindu usages and customs which appeared to them 
innocent. ' If a progressive BrfLhma,' they argued, 
'requires a conservative one to reject those portions 
which the former considers to be idolatrous, but the 
latter does not. he denies liberty of conscience to a 
"d low-Brahma.' 
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It may be that Keshiib Chnnder Sen s devotion to 
("hriflt also, which becarae more pronouDced from year 
to year, disquieted the minda nf the BrShmaa. After 
his lecture on 'JesKS Christ, Europe and Asia,' de- 
livered in May, 1866, many people, I am told, both 
natiTe and Enropean, felt convinced thafc Kesbub 
Chunder Sen would openly embrace Christianity. 

Keshiih Chnnder Sen, however, was at that time 
absorbed far leas in doctrinal questions than in prac- 
tical meaaarea of progress and reform. To quote the 
words of hia friend Protap Chunder Moznmdar^, 'The 
great spiritual exercises and emotional excitement be- 
gan, and the first devotional festival was celebrated in 
November, 1867. Side by side with the spiritual ex- 
citement the most radical social reforms wei-e com- 
menced, the Native Marriage Act was passed, the 
Indian Reform Association with its five sections was 
established in 1870, and the Bharat Asi'am (or the 
Indian Hermitage) was opened in 1873. A Female 
Normal School was founded for training lady-teachers, 
and a temperance movement was supported by »■ 
special journal. 

Brahma-SamSjias began to spring up in different' 
parts of the country as a result of this new agency. 
A most active missionary organisation was constituted,- 
and the preachers were sent to travel from one 
part of the country to the other. All this culminated' 
in the missionary expedition of 1S79. The whole 
movement under the influence of such manifold ac- 
tivities began to take a new shape. New doctrines 
were conceived and preached. Yoga {spiritual exer- 
oises), Ehakti (devotion and love), and Asceticism wcne- 

' 't'aiUi and I'ri'Hi'esu,' p. ,59, 
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explained from a new point of view. Great reverei 
-was felt for Ckrist and other Masters ; pilgrimagee 
saints and prophets were encouraged ; sacraments and 
ceremonials were instituted ; and at last the New Dia- 
pensatioD, as the highest development of the Brahmv 
Samaj, was praclaimed in iHfio. 

Much as I Hympathise with Keshub Chunder 
I am not prepared to say that his movement wt 
every respect an advance beyond the point reached by 
Debendran4th Tagore, In one sense it might even be 
called a retrogression. To those who are acquainted 
with Hindu philosophy I could explain the difference 
between the two teachers very briefly, namely as a 
change from pure Ved^nta to Yoifa. ■ Debendranath 
Tagore had fully reahsed the philosophic poetry of 
the Upanishads and the more systematic teaching of 
the VedAnta-Siltras. He had found rest there, and 
he wanted little more. Kesbub Chunder Sen saw 
that lofty height of thought at certain moments of his 
life, but he never reached it. And this, though to 
Debendrandth it must have seemed weakness, con- 
stituted in many respects Kesbub Chunder Sen's real 
strength. While Debendi^aniLth was absorbed in him- 
self, Keshub laboured aU his life, not for himself only, 
but for others. He wanted a pure but popular religion 
and philosophy for those who were still in the lowest 
stage of mythological faith, and this Debendran&th 
could not give them. 

P. C. Mozumdar seems to have felt the same, when 
he said': 'The present generation of Er^hmas were 
intensely impressed through their Chief Teacher, De- 
bendranath Tagore, with the supreme fact that God 
'Theiatio Keviaw uad Interpreter,' July, l88l, p. i6. 
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■was an indweUiDg Spirit, and an All-pervading SouL 
But it must be confessed that for purposes of personal 
piety, for tender devotions such as may call sinners to 
repentance and give salvation to the sorrow-stricken, 
the exalted teaching of Debendraiu\th Tagore, gi'eat «a 
it was, was not sufficient. Our conceptions required 
more fulness and definitenesa. Though fi-om the lips 
of the revered saint the strange beatitudes of his own 
faith fell hke honey, and we drank it, and were filled 
with gladness and enthusiasm, yet God was to us an 
unknown God. . . . Keshub Chunder Sen is and 
always has been a man of prayer. He began his 
religious hfe by appealing to God to show him the 
light of His face. He always insisted upon realisijig 
the presence of God before him, as the idolater, who 
unmistakeably saw his idol present near his own body. 
Thus one of his characteristic teachings is that of 
seeing Ood. He means of course spiritual perception, 
vivid realisation in faith of the presence of the Supreme 
Spirit. But this process he describes to be exceed- 
ingly simple and natural. He says, in one of hia 
sermons, that 'as it is easy for the body to see and 
hear, so it ought to be easy for the soul to see and 
hear. Hard struggles are not necessary for the soul 
to see God. Bring the soul to its natural condition, 
and you will succeed.' 

It is difficult to understand why all this good work 
should have roused so much opposition, not only among 
those who were opposed to aU reforms, but among 
Keshub Chunder Sen's own fiiends. No doubt in 
some of his utterances and in some of bis public acts 
he might have seemed extravagant. But rehgious re- 
formers cannot be judged according to the ordinary 
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s of taste. It is sad indeed to have to coafesti that 
&ere is something in human natni'e that resents Buceess 
for its own sake, Keshub Chunder's Sen's success as 
a preacher and as a leader was, no doubt, very great. 
Drunkards were reclaimed, men of abandoned charac- 
ter were made to feel the influence of the Divine 
Name. Lord Lawrence invited the young reformer to 
Simla, and the house reserved for the reception of dis- 
tinguished native visitora was placed at his disposal. 
We need not ascribe the violent abuse which began 
to be poured forth at the same time in the newspapers 
to the worst of all motives, mere envy. We may 
admit that even envy arises sometimes from a sense 
of justice, from a feeling that success ought to be in a 
certain proportion to merit. But what surprises the 
unprejudiced student of that painful and iusti'uctive 
chapter of history is the unreasonableness of the charges 
brought agMnst Keshub Chunder Sen. It was his 
lecture on 'Great Men,' delivered about five mouths 
after his lecture on Chi'ist, which supplied the chief 
indictment against him. While in the eyes of his 
orthodox countryinen he was a heretic and atheist, he 
was accused by some of his own followers of aspiring 
to the honour due to the Godhead only, and his most 
intimate friends were found gnilty of man-worship. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, though feeling perfectly guilt- 
less, bad to defend himself, but in doing so, he only 
incun'ecl new blame from his adversaries, namely that 
of mock-humility. There is do crime which a partisan 
cannot defend, there is no purity which a rival can- 
not besmirch. It is a pity that men should not know 
. and should beroean themselves by defending 
wmselvea against charges of which the grand-jury of 
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their own heart finds them innocent. The 

were continued from yeiu to year, and it may be well 
to give here at least one Bpeeimen of his defence, 
though it dates from a later time, ft'om a lecture de- 
livered at the Forty-fifth Anniversary of the BrjLhin&- 
Sam&j {1S75). 'To dwell in love,' he said {p. 30), 'is 
to dwell in heaven. Accept then the gospel of love aa 
the gospel of universal redemption. ... I have borne 
witness to the truth, and if you, friends and country- 
men, accept what I have said, it will undoubtedly 
conduce to your spiritual welfare. . . . Bnt I fear 
I may run some risk in quite another direction. I 
apprehend I may be accepted as a teacher by unr 
thinking thousands among my countrymen. They 
may turn round to me, and pointing to the scheme of 
salvation I have set forth, say, — We shall accept you 
as our teacher, for you profess to have received from 
Heaven the light of our salvation. This may mean a 
compliment, and many are its temptations. But to me 
it is repulsive, and the Lord directs me to repel the offer 
as a snare and a danger. You know how in India re- 
ligion has degenerated into hero-worship. , . . Look- 
ing upon this painful spectacle, my heart naturally 
shudders and recoils from the thought of setting up as 
a teacher. I shrink hack from the awful respon- 
sibilities which attach to the position of a religious 
guide. Nay, without any hesitation or equivocation 
I can emphatically assure you I am not a teacher, 
and I will never be a teacher unto my countrymen. 
... If you beheve in God, helieve that He has 
not commissioned me to be an infallible guide unto 
you, . . , The very creed my mouth has preaj^hed to- 
day disowns me, and points to God alone as the source 
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3f all truth. If you exalt me as a teacher, and then 
falling down before me accept every utterance of miDS 
Bs a. divine message, you do so at the liak of debaBing 
yourselvee and jeopardising your highest interesta. 
You will perhaps say, this is nothing tut humility 
ajid modesty, so common among proiosscd preachers. 
I say candidly, I claim neither humility nor honour 
before my countrymen. I am not in the least anxious 
that you should credit me with extraordinary self- 
abasement or seLf-esteem. I simply state a fact. 
. . . All that I eoatend for is this, that whatever 
truth there may be in my teachings should be ac- 
cepted and followed, not for my sake, but for the 
sake of the truth itself. Let not my name caiTy 
the weight of authority. ... In the economy of 
Providence, opposition, far from extinguishing, sets 
ablaze the torch of truth by skaking it. Am I afraid 
of those who have conspired to resist the progress of 
the true gospel? Depend upon me, the Lord shall 
confound and discomfit them, and His truth shall pre- 
vaH at last. . . . Have I not been slandered and 
abused, for some years past, in the cmelest manner, and 
has not the vilest calumny been heaped upon the men 
and women who have taken shelter under the present 
dispensation? Most scandalous charges have from 
time to time been brought against us, which, if true, 
would render ua odious and detestable in the estima- 
tion of all mankind. I repudiate these unfounded and 
false imputations with a clear conscience. Far be it 
from me to attempt a personal vindication. The 
righteousness of the cause I advocate and the purity 
luid sincerity of my motives will vindicate themselvcB 
~li the course of time.' 
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This language shows how deeply Keshub Chunder 
Sen felt the charges which envy and ignorance engen- 
dered in the hearts of his countrymen. Of course, he 
claimed inspiration, and no artificial, exceptional, or 
miraculous, but the real, natural, and only true inspi- 
ration which every one knows who knows what truth 
is, and who has felt his heart vibrate, if only once, in per- 
fect unison with the voice of God. What he meant by 
inspiration he tries to explain again and again. Thus 
in his lecture at the Forty-third Anniversary of the 
BrahmarSamSj (1873), he first of all explains his con- 
ception of Prayer. ' Men,' he eays (p. 8)^ ' had always 
to pray for salvation before they received it. None 
received it who did not ask for it. Ever since man 
was created, the whole spiritual world has been go- 
verned by the immutable law of prayer. The law is, 
Ask, and it shall be given you ; Seek, and ye shall 
find ; Knock, and it shall bo opened unto you. . . . 
We must assume the attitude of prayer before God 
reveals His light unto us. . . . It is absurd to think 
that God breaks or suspends His laws or keeps them 
in abeyance every time He responds to our prayers. 
To grant a prayer is to act in accordance with fixed 
laws, not in opposition to them. . . . Assuredly God 
does speak to us in reply to every word we say unto 
Him. He either rebukes our hypocrisy and wicked- 
ness or He grants our requests. He either sends us 
away from His presence with a warning and a repri- 
mand, or heaven rings with a loud Amen to our 
humble prayers. . . . Only those who pray in the 
right spirit hear a favourable response. Those who 
truly ask receive ; those who truly seek find. The 
law of prayer is immutabte.' 



After having thus explained prayer as a conforming 
to the will of God, lie proceeds to explain what he 
means by Inspiration. 'Let us see now what Inspira- 
tion is. It is the thrilling and, I may add, the electri- 
fying response which God gives to our prayers. I 
have already told you that pi-ayer and inspiration are 
two sides of the same fact of spiritual life. Man asks 
and God gives. The spirit of man kneels, and ia 
quickened by the spirit of God. The cause and the 
effect seem hardly distinguishable, and in the reci- 
procal action of the human and the divine spirits there 
is a mysterious unity. Hardly has man opened bis 
heart in prayer, when the tide of inspiration seta in. 
The moment you put your finger in contact with fire 
you instantly feel a burning sensation. So with 
prayer and the consequent inspiration. The effect is 
immediate, necessary, and inevitable. . . . We must not 
regard inspiration ae God speaking by fits and starts, 
but as a perpetual breathing of His spirit. . . . Whether 
w^e hear Him or not, He speaks always ; whether we 
catch the rays of His inspiration or not, He shines 
eternally, and sends forth His light in all directions. 
. . . With the pi-ofoundest reverence be it said that it 
is possible for man to put on God. For then self is 
completely lost in conscious godliness, and you feel 
that you do nothing of yourself, and that all your 
holy thoughts, words, and actions are only the breath- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. So the great prophets of 
earlier times thought and felt. ... In the highest 
stage man's aspiration and God's inspiration are con- 
tinually exchanged with all the ease and force of 
natural breath. They become in fact the soul's vital 
lath without which it cannot breathe.' 
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But we must not anticipate. While all this Bpiritnal 
fermentation was going on, while some membera of the 
Brahma-Samrij were frightened by the fearless pro- 
greaa of their young leader, and others began to 
clamour that even he did not advance fast enuu^ 
Keshub Chunder Sen himself suddenly announced hia 
intention of leaving the battle-field for a time and 
paying a visit to England. That resolution was earned 
out almost as soon as it was conceived, and in the year 
1870 Keshub Chunder Sen landed in England. 

His stay in England was a constant triumph. 'He 
had many personal characteristics,' as the Indian 
Dailji News truly said, ' which fitted him for religious 
work. A fine countenance, a majestic presence, and 
that rapt look w^hich of itself exerts an almost irre- 
sistible fascination over impressible minds, lent won- 
derful force to a swift, kindling, and poetical oratory 
which married itself to his highly spiritual teaching as 
perfect music unto noble words.' 

I need not dwell here on the successive events of 
hia sojourn in London and his journeys to the principal 
towns. All this has been well described by Miss 
Collet, and many of my readers must remember his 
eloquent addresses and the deep impression which 
they produced in the widest spheres. His name has 
become almost a household word in England, ajid 
I have been struck, when lecturing in diff^erent places, 
to find that the mere mention of Keshub Chunder 
Sen's name elicited applause for which I was hardly 
prepared. I made his personal acquaintance in Xiondon 
at the house of my friend. Dean Stanley. He after- 
wards paid a visit to mo at Oxford, and our friend- 
slijp, which then began, has lasted to the end. 




W^hile at Oxford, I took him to see Dr. Pusey, and 
I regret that I did not wiite down at the time the 
deeply interesting conversation that passed between 
tVie two. I saw a short account of that meeting in the 
' Liberal ' of June i , 1 884 : ' Mi-. Sen paid flying vi.tita to 
Oxford and Cambridge, At the latter place he saw his 
old friend, Mr. Cowell, and had also a friendly interview 
with Mr. F. Maurice, whose broad and tolerant views 
so well agreed with those of his Eastern friend. To 
Oxforti he went accompanied by Professor Max MiiUer. 
The most remai'kable incident of this visit was his in- 
terview with Dr. Pusey. Mr. Sen and Professor Max 
Muller were shown into a small room upon the tables 
and floors of which were scatteraiheaps of books and 
papers in delightful confusion, T9*the midst of them 
all being seated the venerable figure that had stood 
many storms, led many controversies, and gained 
many trophies. A serious talk ensued, in the course 
of which Professor Max Mtiller asked if a man in the 
position of Mr. Sen should receive salvation. Dr. 
Pusey answered with a smile, " Yes, I think he will." 
This was no small compliment and concession from 
the man who had no word to say in favour of Dr. 
Colenso,' 

I need hardly say that the question was not asked 
quite so abruptly. Dr. Pusey was at first reserved till 
the conversation turned on prayer. Keshub Chunder 
Sen, while defending his own position towards Chris- 
tianity, burst out into an eloquent panegyric on prayer, 
which ended with the words, ' I am always praying.' 
This touched Puaey's heart, and he said, ' Then you 
cannot be far wrong.' I hesitate now to write down 
icmory what followed afterwards. I only know 
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that I never heard PuBey speak with bo much of truly 
poetical eloquence. There was an image of an eveimn 
in a village churchjai'd which he drew with a few 
graphic words, and which has remained in my memory 
ever Binee, though I should not venture to copy it 
here. It was meant to illustrate the affection of the 
people for their Church, around which they buried 
what was dearest to them in this life. My rather 
abrupt-sounding question was addressed to Dr. Pueey, 
after he had been expatiating on what seemed to him 
necessary for salvation, in answer to Keshub Chunder 
Sen, who had maintained that on all that was essen- 
tial in Christ's teaching he was at one with the beat 
of English divines. Dr. Pusey'a remarks seemed to ma 
to describe a form of Christianity which neither Keshub 
Chunder Sen nor India at large could ever accept, 
nay, which I thought St. Paul himself would not have 
accepted, and I therefore ventured to interpose the 
question whether, at the time of Christ, a man who 
believed what Keshub Chumler Sen beheved would 
or would not have been received as a disciple, 

Keshub Chunder Sen came to England to see and 
to leam. He saw the most distinguished statesmen, 
scholars, and divines, and made a real study of all the 
institutions intended for the improvement of the 
young, the succour of the sick, and the punishment of 
criminals. ' I have come to England,' he said, ' to 
study the spirit of Christian philanthropy, of Christian 
charity, and honourable Christian self-denial.' The 
Queen, knowing how great a power for good he wdelded 
in India, granted him a private audience, which left 
an indelible impression on his heart. 

But though Keshub Chunder Sen came to leam, he 



had also to teach and to preach. People of all shades 
of opinion wished to know what a man like him, who 
was believed to be thoroughly honest, really thought 
of the rehgion of Christ. Some wished to know why 
he believed so much, others why he did not believe 
all. The answers which he gave to these enquiries 
are extremely interesting, but it is difficult to sum- 
marise them by means of extracts. The following 
article from the ' Indian Mirror,' reprinted in ' Essays, 
Theological and Ethical,' Calcutta, 1874, p. 35, will 
give, I believe, a sufficiently clear and complete idea 
of his conception of Christ and Christianity and their 
importance for India : ' There is an infinite diversity 
of opinions among Indian Theists respecting Jesus of 
Nazareth, ranging from intense hatred on the one 
hand to profound reverence and personal attachment 
on the other. Not a few there are who look upon 
him with almost the same spirit of sectarian antipathy 
and abhoiTence as Hiudus, and even go to the length 
of calling him an impostor. Such ideas are happily 
dying out. The vast majority of our brethren of the 
liberal school cherish respect and gratitude towards 
Christ, and some even accept him as a guide and 
master. We have no desire to enter into a theolo- 
gical controversy on this subject, but we think it 
necessary to say a few words to point out the manner 
in which we accept Christ, so as to make him unto ua 
not a source of wranglings and disputes, but of life, 
strength, and righteousness. We Theiats must take it 
to be foreign to our purpose to canva.ss the thousand 
theories which have been propounded about him 
and bis creed ; but surely it is our interest and duty 
receive from him that healthy moral influence 
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which he ia appointed in God's economy to exereiflB 
on the world, to love hini and revere him and foUaW 
his teachings and example. We must remember that 
there is a botiiJy Chrifit and a Bpiritual Christ, a local 
Christ and a universal Christ, a dead Chiist and a 
living Christ. Orthodox Christians may deal with 
the former and seek revelation and salvation in the 
visible and tangible incidents of the Christ that was, 
But our business is with the spiritual, universal, and 
living Christ. What shall we do with the bodi/t We 
want the »}ilrit. Not the son of man, but the son 
God in Christ is needful for our salvation. In the 
purely human Christ we can hardly feel any interest; 
but the divine elements of his character come home 
to every man's bosom and business, and are of the 
highest importance to our redemption as involving the 
eternal and universal principles of ethics. By Christ 
we mean not the person bearing that name, not his' 
form and flesh, but the spirit he embodied, — the spirit 
of faith, love, righteousness and sacrifice of which 
he was unquestionably a noble impersonation. We 
always attach to him this significance ; we look upon 
him in this light; we try to imitate and follow him 
as such. He does not come to us as God, the Father, 
Ruler, and Saviour, in human form ; he is not an ad- 
vocate or intercessor striving to appease an angry 
deity; he does not pi-escnt himself to us as an external 
fact to be believed on historical testimony ; nor is he 
to us a mere good man who lived a pious life and died 
a noble death. Christ stands before us always as an 
incarnation of faith and loyalty to God, an example of 
self-saciificing devotion to truth ; he is to be accepted 
in spirit and converted into an internal fact of our 
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to live in ua perpetually as the spirit of 

We do not care to believe in the outwanl 
d dead Nazarene, or make a declaration of such be- 
in an orthodox style. But we do caie to assimiJate 
spirit of Christ to our eouls. We must eat the 
fleeh and drink the blood of the spiritual (_'hri8t, and 
thus incorporate into our spiritual constitution the 
principles of faith and sacrifice, love and obedience 
'hich he embodied, Thus the spirit of Christ shall 
istantly abide in us as the living Christ ; thus in- 
id of adoriug him or praying to him, we shall ever 
ive to enter into deeper coniiuunion with his spirit, 
id to advance nearer and nearer to the Infinite 
'ather with the spirit of that holy brother's faith and 
ive growing within us.' 

After his return to India Keshub Chunder Sen set to 
,'work to apply some of the lessons which he had learnt 
in England. It was then that he and bis followers 
efitablished their Boarding House, called the Bbilrata 
Asrama, or the Indian Hermitage. He organised the 
[dian Reform Association, with its five branches 
T Female Improvement, Education, Cheap Literature, 
temperance, and Charity. A Normal School for train- 
ing lady-teachers began to do useful work, and a 
special journal was started to spread the principles of 
temperance. Industrial schools, night schools, and 
"ler charitable esperimenta followed, but in the at- 
ipt to do so much at once, failure and disappoint- 
;ent were inevitable. Others went even beyond 
Keshub Chunder Sen. Against his advice, women 
were admitted to public seats in church and at other 
meetings. On the 19th of March, 1872, the Br&hma 
irriage Bill was passed, which legalised marriages 
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coucluded according to the simple Biabma ritual, 
prohibited polygamy amoog BHLhmas, and fixed the 
minimum age of fourteen for the bride, and of eighteeQ'i 
for the bridegroom. 

Eeehub Cbunder Sen was during all tbat time ths 
rec(^;ni8ed leader of the Briihma-Samaj of India, but 
the greater his influence grew, the stronger gi-ew also 
the spirit of opposition among his followers. His 
government seemed too despotic even to Oriental 
minds, and his frequent appeal to what he called 
Adesa or Divine Command did not tend to conciliate 
the feelings of his adversaries. While this discontent 
was growing stronger and stronger, Keshub Chiindex 
Sen suddenly announced the betrothal of his daughter 
to the Rajah of Cutch Behar. This was the spark 
that made the mine explode. Hia daughter was nearly, 
but not quite fourteen, and the young Rajah not yet 
sixteen. Therefore Kesbub Chunder Sen was accused 
of having broken the Brahma Marriage Law, which, 
he had been chiefly instrumental in getting carried, 
and was considered as no longer fit to be Minister of, 
the Samflj. Keshub Chunder Sen would not listen to 
any remonstrances. He simply appealed to Adesa or 
the voice of conscience within, and when some mem- ■ 
bers of his congregation voted his deposition, he took 
forcible possession of the pulpit in his own Mandira, 
nay, he called on the police to help him. This finished 
the schism. Many of his former adherents left him, 
and founded on the 15th of May, 1878, a new Sam&i, 
called the SAdh^ran Brahma SauLaj, or the Catholic 
Samaj. , 

Keshub Chunder Sen seems to me never to have re- 
covered from this blow. An insidious disease was at 
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the same time imdenmning his health, making him 
not only irritable, but at times not qnitc master of his 
thoughts. If his friends had been more forbearing, if 
they had remembered bis past services, and given him 
creJit for those excellent intentions which he had so 
often proved by sacrifict'S of every kind, my impression 
is that Keshub Chundei' Sen might have recovered his 
health, hia intellectual balance, and his power for doing 
good. But we are all very exacting with men whom 
we love and honour, and our friend is only another 
instance of an idol, first worshipped and then broken. 

We need not dwoJl at great length on this painful 
chapter in Keshub Chunder Sen's life, as I intend at the 
end of this article to publish some of the letters which 
passed between us, and which will contain his views 
and my own on the most important points at issue. 

In the year 1880 Keshub Chunder Sen began to 
speak of what he called a New Dispensation, by which 
he meant no doubt a special manifestation of God's 
will. He says himself, ' When men are hopelessly 
gone in the way of misery and ruin, when a thick 
gloom of sin settles upon society, when human eye- 
sight is unable to discern the right path, it is then 
that Providence sends to the world one of those men 
whose life baa been sold to His almighty will.' 

This no doubt refers to himself, but it is no more 
.n what he liad expressed already in his lecture on 

ireatMen.' I can see no harm, nor any overweening 
iceit in it. It is after all our human weakness only 
which makes us look on a special manifestation of 
God's will as something higher than a general mani- 
festation, as if before a perfect Being there could be 

Ly distinction between what is special and what is 



general. To Keshub Cbunder Sen, the more lie 
deserted, the more he felt himself alone with God, 
inclined to look upon iimaelf as the recipient of 
special revelation of God's goodness and wisdom. ~ 
few remaining friends used even stronger lan^i 
and spoke of hira as the Heaven-appointed Missioi 
of the Bi-ahma-Samaj, and of his utterances as infs 
lible, Keshub Chunder Sen himself might prol 
against this extravagance as strongly as he couli 
the outcry against him became only more violent, 
an underetanding between the two contending partii 
became more hopeless eveiy day. My only hope for 
conciliation and peace between them lay in com- 
mon practical Tvork, and, more especially, in the ot- 
ganiaation of a large syatem of charity. This I recom- 
mended as strongly as I could, as far superior to ne^ 
ceremonies, new doctrines, new names. Eut it was in 
vain, at least during Keshub Chunder Sen's life. 

Two points only seemed to me of real importance 
in the teaching of his last years, first, the striving 
after a universal religion and the recognition of 
common suhstanco in all religions ; secondly, the moJ 
open recognition of the historical superiority of Christ 
tianity as compared with more ancient forms of faitlv 
Keshub Chunder Sen rejoiced in the discovery tba^ 
from the first, all religions were but varying forma of 
one great ti'uth. This was his pearl of great ^ioo. 
To him it changed the whole aspect of the world, and 
gave a new meaning to his life. That the principle 
of historical growth or natural evolution applied to 
religion also, as I had tried to prove in my books 
on the Science of Religion, was to him the solution 
of keenly felt difficulties, a real solace in his ovm 
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plexities. Thus he writea in his Loeture, ' Tlie Ajjo- 
s of the New DispeDsation ' : ' ' OdIj science can de- 
r the world, and bring light and order out of the 
•8 and darkness of multiplied Churches. If there is 
e in all things, is there no science in the diapensa- 
018 of God t Do these alone in God's creation stand 
le reign of law and order ^ Are they the arbi- 
iry and erratic movements of chance 'i Aie they the 
madness and delirium of nature 1 . . ■ Sure I am that 
amid their apparent anomalies and contradictions 
there is a logical unity of idea and method, and an 
unbroken continuity of sequence. All these Dispen- 
sations are connected with each other in the economy 
of Providence. They are linked together in one con- 
tinuous chain, which may be traced to the earliest 
ages. They are a concatenated series of ideas, which 
show a systematic evolution of thought and develop- 
ment of religious life.' 

And again (p. 380) : ' Such is the New Dispensation. 
Itiathe harmony of all Bcripturea and piophets and 
dispensations. It is not an isolated creed, but the 
science which finds and explains and harmonises all 
religions. It gives to history a meaning, to the action 
of Providence a consistency, to quarrelling Churches 
a common bond, and to successive dispensations a 
continuity. It shows by a marvellous synthesis how 
Ipe different rainbow colours are one in the light 
;n. The New Dispensation is the sweet 
■ueic of divers instruments. It is the precious 
pBcklace in which are strung together the rubies 
hd pearls of all ages and cliraes. It is the celes- 
1 Court where around enthroned Divinity shine 

' • LcctiireB in Tndi.i," p. .556, 
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the lights of a]] heavenly eaints and propbeta. It 

is the wonderful solvent which fuses all dispensa- 
tions into a new uhemical compound. It is the mighty 
ab.wrbent which absorba all that ia trne and good and 
beautiful in the objective world.' 

I could not command the fervour of feeling and the 
eloquent expression of these lines, but I agree entirely 
with the thought which Keshub Chunder Sen has 
tried to place before us, and I hope that in India 
more than anywhere else, and in the Brflbma^Samiiij 
Booner than in any other communion, the principle of 
the historical evolution of all religious thought will 
be recognised, and if not raised into an article of faith, 
accepted at least as an undoubted fact. 

If, as his opponents say, this is not a new theory, bo 
much the better. And if they quote from the Bhftga* 
vata Purina the verse, ' As the bee gathereth honey 
from flowers great and small, so does the really wise 
man gather substantial truth from the chaff of all 
scriptures great and small,' I say again, so much the- 
better. Truth does not spoil by growing old. 

I have hitherto spoken chiefly in defence of Seshub 
Chunder Sen, but I am not so blinded by my friendship 
for him as to say that in bis controversies with his 
friends he always was in the right. All I say is that 
I have never seen reason to doubt his good intention^ 
though I have often regretted the attitude which b% 
assumed of late years towards his critics. 

If I have sometimes tried to smoothe down bis angei>, 
this has been done, not because I thought that his op- 
ponents were always in the wrong, but because I have.. 
long been afraid that not only his physical, but hi» 
mental strength also, was in imminent danger. How 
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Beldom we think of that, and how often we wish i 
had done so, when it is too late ! 

I have not a word to Bay against the new SfLdh^ran- 
Samij, and several of its leaders seem to me to act in 
an excellent spirit. I entirely a^ee with them that 
a Church should be constitutionally govei'ned, and that 
tyranny of every kind should be resisted. 

If we call the separation of the Brahma-Samaj 
of India fi'om the old Adi Brahma-SamSj, and again 
the separation of the SadhS,ran-Sam5j from the 
Br^ma-Samflj of India, a Bchism, we seem to con- 
demn them by the very word we use. But to 
my mind these three societies seem like three 
branches of one vigorous tree, the tree that was 
planted by Rfi.mmohun Roy. In different ways they 
all serve the same purpose, they are all doing, I be- 
lieve, unmixed good, in helping to realise the dream 
of a new religion for India, it may be for the whole 
world, a religion free from many corruptions of the 
past, call them idolatry, or caste, or verbal inspiration, 
or priestcraft, and firmly founded on a belief in the 
One God, the same in the Vedas, the same in the Old, 
the same in the New Testament, the same in the 
Kor&n, the same also in the hearts of those who have 
no longer any Vedas or Upanishads or any Sacred 
Books whatever between themselves and their God, 
The stream is small as yet, but it is a living stream. 
It may vanish for a time, it may change its name and 
follow new paths of which as yet we have no idea, 
Bnt il' there is ever to be a real religion in India, it 
will, I believe, owe its very life-blood to the large 
heart of Rfi.nimohnn Roy and his worthy disciples, 
DeV.iendrnnath Tagore and KpRhnb Chundcr iSen, 
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I shall dwell no longer on the declining years 
Keshub Chunder Sen. They "Were j'ears of inten6« 
suffering, and full of many disappointmentH. His lift 
had been an uninterrupted warfare, and eome thruats 
had wounded him to the very heart. Like an in- 
valided soldier, he fought on as bravely &s ever, hnl 
with an effort too great even for bo stout a hearl 
as hia. His death came at laat suddenly, thougl 
not unexpectedly. He died on January 8, 1884, sup« 
rounded by hia nearest relations and friends, ffisj 
most devoted fellow-worker, Protap Chunder Mozum.'H 
dar, waB unfortunately absent. But his place ■ 
worthily filled by his old friend and guide, Deben- 
dranslth Tagore. His love for Keshub Chunder Sen 
had never ceased. They had been torn asunder by A 
torrent, but in their deepest foundation they had 
always remained one. After Keshub Chunder Sen 
had been taken from him by death, the old man ad- 
dressed the following words to some friends who came 
to condole with him' : — 

' When I had him near I considered myself the 
master of all the wealth which the kings of the world 
could command. When I sat up with him, often till 
one or two in the morning, conversing with my de- 
parted fiicnd, I never perceived how the time passecU 
The union between our souls is never to be destroyed. 
Like the Durbar of earthly kings, he said, the King o^ 
heaven has two Durbars. One is public, the other' 
private. The sky and the heavens are the public 
Durbar of the heavenly King, and the spiritual world 
within our hearts is the private Durbar. God reigna. 
supreme in both. In the spiritual world everything 

I 'The Libfral,' March ,10, i,SS4. 
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^^B IS upiiituol, and God is revealed there in the inner- 

^^H lamt recesses of our spirit. The public are not allowed 
J^M ^ E'l'er there. They see their God in the outward 
T" florbar, as seated upou the glorious thi'one of His 
y creation, and they are content with worshipping Him 
' horn a diatance. Henee the ancient Kishis saw Him 
in the sun and other heavenly bodies, and bowed 
down before Him and paid homage. It is verj' dilii- 
cult, he said, to acquii-e the privilege of entering God"e 
private Durbar, Veiy great patience and long watch- 
ing are required before this can be hoped for.' 

Debendranath Tagore was able to come to Calcutta 
and see his beloved disciple once more. A few days 
before the last fatal symptoms of his malady appeared, 
Keshub said to Bebendran^th that he had still a 
good deal to say and to do. And so he had indeed. 
He was engaged in a work which bad grown every 
year, which had at last quite absorbed him, and which 
we know he would never have finished, even if he 
had reached the three score years and ten. What he 
aspired to was not only the religious regeneration of 
India, but the religious regeneration of the whole 
world. What he had experienced himself in his short 
life, a transition from the bondage of an effete tra- 
ditional religion to the perfect freedom of the spirit, 
was not, he thought, an impossible task for others, if 
only he could reach them aJid help them. He had 
often witnessed the irresistible power of bia preaching, 
and as he had won hundreds and thousands, he did not 
see why be should not win millions. 

But man has to do his appointed task within a 
sh(Mt span, trusting that others will finish what is 
worth finishing. Hard as it is to say it, it ia true 






nevertlioless that Keshub Cbunder Sen's o'wn apecijl 
work was done. What remained to be done, co«] 

better be done by others. He has died young, but n 
too young for what he was meant to do. A slowly 
darkening evening would have proved a diaappoint- ■ 
ment to himself and to his friends. He will live more 
really now that he is dead, than he would if his life 
bad been spared for many years. All the suspicion , 
and obloquy that hampered him from the day he con*] 
sented to his daughter's marriage with the Rajah oH 
Cutcb Behar have died with him. What could not bej 
forgotten while he lived was forgotten and foi^vei 
by all who gathered round his death-bed. There a 
good and bi'ave soldiers ready to step into the g 
which ho has left. They know whither he wished t 
lead them, and thither, I trust, they will march, , 
if he himself were still in their midst. 



Imfortast Dates in the History of the 
Brahma-Sauaj. 



R^mmolmn Hoy bom , , 

Brulitua-Samiij founded at Calcutta . 
S&iDiDoIitm Bo; arrived in Engl&nd . 
BanuDohun Boy died ..... 
DebendisD^th Tagore (bom 1817) joined tlie Br&hma- 

SaiiiAj 

Kesliub Chunder Sen bom 

Tattvabodhinl Sabhi .... 6 Oct. 
Kew Brahma covenant eBtabliabed 
Pvarkandth Tagore in Fiuia ; nieetinga nith M. M. 
Scholon Bent to Benorea to study the Vedas 
Veda diacardedj Bruhma-dliiLrnLa publiahed 
Keshab Chondet Sen's Sebool at Colootolah 
Keihul) Cbunder Sea married .... 
Keahub Cbunder San joins Brahma Samiij . 
Play of 'Widow Marriage' acted at (Jalouttn 
BrShma School under K. Ch, Sen and Debondranath 
Journey to Ceylon 

KeBhub Chunder Sen appointed Miuittec . 
Excluaion from family ; illness ; returus to his houBC 

Birtli of Ida son Kiuuna 

First Intermarriage of persons of different Cartes 

Br&hin& Mission. Keehnb goes to MadraB and Buiiib. 

Seoeseion of Progresaive Eriihmag 

JBrabma-HamAj of iudia establisbed . 

Lecture on ' Jbbub Christ, Europe and Asia' 

Lednre on ' Great Men ' . . . . 

Bidhma-Mandira of India, opened at Calcotta 

Keshub Chunder Sen's visit to England 

Native Marriage Aot passed 

Protest i^ainat Cutch Behar Marriage 

Formftl Marriage of Maharajah of Cutoh Behar and 

danghter of Keshub Chunder Sea 
Efltablishmont of Sjdhfiran Brahma-Samrij 
Ueeting in honour of Bamuiohun Roy at Uebendraniith 

TagoTe'a house 

Nev Dispensation pruclaiined 
J{«al Marriage of Maharajah of Cutuh Behar 
"~WitiiofKealiulj Chunder Sen , 
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LETTERS OF 

KESHUB CHUNDEB SEN, F. MAX MULLER, 
AND PROTAP CHUNDER MOZUMDAR 



The following are some of tlie letters that passed 
between Keshub Chunder Sen and myself at the time 
when not only his frieuda in India, but bis fiiends in 
England also, were attacking him for sanctioning the 
maiTiage of his daughter with the Maharajah of Cutch 
Behar, and for some of the opinions put fonvard in 
his lectures. Extracts from most of these letters 
have been pubhshed in India, but they are here pub- 
lished for the first time in their complete form, and 
with certain additions and corrections which aeemed 
necessary. 

The beginning of our correspondence was the fol- 
lowing article which I published in the Timet, on the 
24th of Nov. 1880;— 

Mr. Charles Voysey's statement in the THmes of 
November ao that Keshub Chunder Sen is at present 
almost universally repudiated by Hindu Theists will, 
I know, surprise and pain many of his old friends 
and admireis in England who during the years 
that have elapsed since his memorable visit here 
have followed his work in India with an ever- 
increasing interest, though at times not without serious 
misgivings. The new achism in his sect, the Brflbma- 
Samaj of India, which took place in 1878,] has 
been widely regretted, not so much because every 



schism is in itself to be regretted, but because this 
schism seemed almost entirely due to personal causes. 
Though it cannot be denied that the case of the 
aecedera, as stated with great knowledge and ability 
by Miss S. D. Collet, in the Brahmo Year Book for 
1879, leaves sevei-al charges against Keshub Chunder 
Sen unanswered and unexplained, yet his friends 
ought to remember bow extremely difficult it is for us, 
so far removed from the social and religious atmo- 
sphere of modem India, to form an impartial opinion 
of all the hidden motives that may have influenced 
those who seceded from and those who remained 
faithful to the gi-eat reformer. The question of mar- 
riage has been a stumbling-block to many reformers, 
and if Keshub Chunder Sen has shown himself a weak 
father in allowing a betrothal of his daughter to the 
ESjah of Cutch Behar, let us not forget that a man 
may be a weak father and yet a great and honest man. 
Many Bi-4limas, though admitting Keshub Chunder 
Sen's weakness, have forgiven it, and he still com- 
mands a lai'ge number of devoted followers. Mr. 
Charles Voysey would probably say that these be- 
lievers in Keshub Chunder Sen have forfeited the 
name of Theists, because this leader has more and 
more inclined to the doctrLnes of Christianity. But 
surely Christianity and Theism are not tei-ms that ex- 
clude each other, and every Christian, before being 
anything else, must be a Theist in the received sense 
of that word. Keshub Chunder Sen has at no time 
made a secret of his feelings for Christ. His great 
sermon on Christ and Christianity was preached so 
far back as 1S70 (see ' Selected Essays,' vol. ii. p. 82), 
3 in the TheUiic ^narterli/ Hetnew for January, i88q. 



p. 5H. hia earliest pvofeseion of faith in Christ is r&- 
ferred to the year 1866, while the seceseioii of ths 
so-called Sadharan or Catholic Brahma- Sam^J took 
place only two years ago, its chief cause, so far af 
can judge, being personal feelings aroused by Keshub 
Chunder Sen's ascendancy, and not any fundamental 
difference of doctrine. 

In a new society like the Bb^ratavarsha Brfl,lima- 
SamAj, or. es it is now commonly called, the Bdlhma- 
Samaj of lufha, founded as it was on the universality of 
Theism, and suppoiied by a book containing extracts 
from the Scriptures of all nations, it was but natural 
that new ideas should spring up from year to year 
and acquire more or leas prominence. The recogni- 
tion of Christ as a great prophet was but one of these 
ideas, and it was never intended to exclude the duty of 
showing reverence te the founders and teachers of other 
religioub. In the outward Ufa of the Brahma-Samaj 
the introduction of Utsuhs (utsavas or religious festi- 
vals) and of Sankivtan (the practice of enthusiastic re- 
ligious singing) produced some change and commotion ; 
but there never was any strong pressure used to induce 
those who did not approve of them to take part in 
these functions. The idea of the communion of Saints, 
as preached by Keshub Chunder Sen, was hardly 
more than a belief in a spiritual intercourse between 
the departed and the living, and his doctrine of inspi- 
ration did not go beyond the admission of a Divijae 
impulse imparted to the soul through a devout seek- 
ing after the will of God, The most objectionable 
doctrine put forward by the liberal reformer of Hin- 
duism was, no doubt, the Adesa, the claim of being 
directed by an inward voice which admitted no gain- 
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saying. This, particularly when mix^il up witli 
questions of worldly wisdom, made his poBition in- 
compatible with the freedom claimed by every mem- 
ber of hia Samaj, and, more than anything else, led to 
tKe eecession of some of hia former friends and fol- 
lowers. It ia the old story over again. Nothing is 
BO difficult for a reformer, particularly a religious 
reformer, as not to allow the incense offered by his 
followers to darken his mental vision, and not to mis- 
take the Divine accents of truth for a voice wafted 
from the clouda. In this respect, no doubt, Keshub 
Chunder Sen has shared in the weakjiess of older 
prophets ; but let us not forget that he possesses also 
a large share of their strength and virtue. One of 
his followers writes of him (T/ieis(lc Qiuirier/^ Review, 
October 1879, p. 61): — 

' Eabu Keshub Chunder Sen is neither our mediator 
nor indispensable for our acceptance with God. Only 
he has done the Brahma-Samaj incalculable good, and 
in common gratitude we acknowledge his services and 
our obligations to him. But there are men in the 
Bi'^hma-Sam^j who, we are sorry to say, can bear the 
mention of every other name but his name, who cannot 

K- to see the least credit given to him for anything. 
. hence they are fiei'cely angiy with the Bi-fihmas' 
d, and circulate all manner of falsehood in rela- 
tion to it. Them we do not hope to convince, but to 
others, who want to judge correctly, we may say that 
we hold some of our leaders in genuine love and 
lOur for what they have taught us, and we want 
,t our gratitude should be shared in by every Tbeist, 
e as well as elsewhere. To Babu Keshub Chunder 
u's teaching the Bi'3.hma-8aiDSj is deeply indebted ; 
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l>ui it is also indebted to others, and amor^ the latter 
we may eminently mention Eabu Debendranath 
Tagore, and the founder of our Church, KAjah R4ni- 
mohnn Roy.' 

Nothing can be more instmetive to the student of 
religion than to trace the origin and growth of the 
Brabma-Samaj from Rammobun Roy to Keshub 
Chunder Sen. Much may be learnt from the old 
conser\ative Adi Bmhma-Sam&j ; much from the re- / 
formed branch, the Brilhma-Sam^j of India, under 1 
Keshub Chunder Sen ; aye, something even from the 
Arj"a-Samaj under Dayananda Sarasvati, the most 
perverse interpreter of the Vedas. I tried in my 
lecture, dehvered in Westminster Abbey, December 3, 
1873, to give a sketch, though I am afraid a very 
imperfect one, of the religious movement inaugurated 
by Bammohun Roy, and earned on by Debendi^ansLth 
and Keshub Chunder Sen ; and I see little or nothing 
to retract what I then said about Keshub Chunder 
Sen. The utterances of late have shown signs, 1 am 
sorry to say, of an over-wi-ought brain and an over- 
sensitive heart. He sometimes seems to Oib on the 
verge of the very madness of faith. But I fear for his 
health and his head far more than for his heart, and I 
should deeply regret if any harsh words from those 
who ought to know best how to make allowance for 
the difficulties and dangers of all religious reformers 
should embitter a noble life already full of many 
bitternesses. 

F. Max Muller. 
Oxford. 




^^^^^r RESnUU CQUNDER SEN. 

I then received the following letter from Keshub 
Cliunder Sen : — 



71 I'fpeb Cikculab Road, Calccttj, 
IS Dec. 1S80. 

My dear Sir, 

Allow me to thank you moat cordially for 
taving said a good word for us in the ' Times,' I have 
read your letter with very great interest, and thank- 
fully appreciate your heartfelt sympathy with ua in 
our trials and difficulties. You can hardly imagine 
the troubles I have had during the last two or 
three yeara and the grossly false and Hbellous charges 
brought against me week after week. Thank God, 
I have endured these undeserved and cruel attacks 
quietly and calmly, thinking it wrong to reaent. 
Even the Police was instigated by some of my an- 
tagonist-8 to inquire and ascertain if I was not guilty 
of embezzlement ! And even my good wife came in for 
a share of wanton abuse in a vernacular dramatic 
work ! All this I say to you privately because you 
have been good enough to give ua your sympathy as 
a friend, and because you have boldly come forward, as 
few have done, to asaei-fc pubhcly that personal feelings 
lie at the bottom of the opposition movement. However, 
God's will be donel I sincerely trust an impartial 
public will in future give a patient hearing to the 
actual facta of the case and proclaim a truer verdict. 
Surely I can afford to wait. There is a Bengali 
saying — ' Heaven bears the burden of aU trusting ser- 
vants.' I can aaaure you God has been very kind to 
us in our trials and tribulation, and all the antagon- 
ism and persecution we have suffered have greatly 
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Btrengthened us and helped the progress and esteDBiod 
of our Church. Our influence spreads on all aided, 
and there ia far greater enthusiasm among hb now 
than in any previous period in the history of oar 
Church. I think we owe it to bo kind a friend and 
Bympathiser as yourself that we should strengthen 
your hands by putting you in poBseaeion of facte and 
thereby enabling you to maintain the position you 
have taken. May I ask you to accept a few of iny 
lectures and tracts which I have taken the liberty to 
forward to you by the pi'esent inail^ 

I remain, honoured Friend, 
Yours most sincerely, 

Keshub Chunder Sen, 

Should you require information on any particular 
subject, I beg you will kindly let me know. 

A copy of the letter of the Brahma Missionary 
Conference is herewith enclosed. 

At the same time I received the following letter 
from the Members of the Brahma Missionary Con- 
ference of the Brahma-Sam^j : — 

BBA'HHO Mchsionabt Cohpebbsce, 
ag Dec. 1880. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Missionary Conference of 
the Bi-ahma^SamSj of India to convey to you their 
cordial thanks for having kindly contradicted in the 
Timei some of the unfounded ataternents made by Mr. 
Charles Voysey and others regarding our Church. 
We should have passed over these misrepresentations 
in silence, believing and trusting that tiuth would 
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triumph at last — irura^ H'^rit — and that the British na- 
tion, with its characteristic regard for truth, would 
not readily allow itself to be miBled by interested 
i agitators, but would ere long discover the real truth 
of the matter. You will no doubt admit that thoea 
whom the Lord leads and protects have nothing to 
fear from the shafts of calumny, and that Truth needs 
no human advocate to defend her. However, as you 
have thought it proper publicly to vindicate the 
Br4hma-SamS.j of India from unfounded charges, it 
seem.B incumbent npon us, while gratei'ully acknow- 
ledging your kindness, to place before you such facts 
as may enable you to verify your statements and 
silence your critics. 

In Mr. Voyaey's statement that ' Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen ia at present almost universally repu- 
diated by Hindu Theists,' one sees at once that the 
wish is father to the thought. No one can deny that 
the Bharatavai-shya BrS.hma Mandira, the C-hurch of 
which Mr. Sen is the Minister, continues to be as 
largely attended now as before the schism, and that 
not a single devout member of his congregation has 
left the Church. Nor is it possible to gainsay the 
fact that the congregation of our Mandir is far larger 
than that of any other section of the BrAhma-Samaj. 
If the number of persons who are attracted to hear be 
any index to the personal influence of a religious 
leader, you may form some idea of Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen's growing influence from the fact that in 
the course of our expeditionary movement last year 
he addressed, in six weeks, crowded assembhes in 
Calcutta and the Provinces numbering upwards of 
1 thousand ppople. In fact, since the organisation 
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«r the New DispeBBBtiaB obt moTement has excited 
r iotcKcet and s^mpsthy, and achieved much 
r Bseeeas tfaait in anv previom year. Another 
e of evm greater importance is to be fotind in 
the &et that all oar misfiionaries and leading workers 
have remuned ^thfnl and loral to oar leader through- 
oat the crisis. The membeis of the Missionary Con* 
ferenee desire me to say emphatically that thongh 
they have now and then differed from him in noO' 
eesential matters, their grateful reverence for him aa 
tbm' Heaven-appointed leader and friend continues 
nnabated. They are his close compuiions, and they 
have bad opportamties of esamining closely the de- 
tails of his daily life, some for ten, others for twenty 
years, and they have never bad reasons to suspect 
their confidence in their trnstcd leader was ImE^- 
placed. The only missionary who has deserted our 
Church since the schism is the person who charged 
hip* twelve years ago with encouraging ' man-worship,' 
but who subsequently recanted. Whatever our an- 
tagonists may say, the Brahma-Samaj of India is, in 
spite of the rupture, a growing power, and it retains 
in itself the entire devotional and spiritual life of the 
community. It is still, as it was before, a mighty 
instrument in the bands of Providence to teach the 
Hindu nation faitb, love and purity, prayer, com- 
munion, and inspiration. The aecedera are, we may 
nay without being uncharitable, deficient in religious 
liJ'e, and are given more to outward social refinement, 
magnifying the things of the flesh over things of tha 
spirit. Such men cannot stand against God's Church, 
unless tbey establish their superiority on the ground 
of faitb and godliness. That their secession is due 
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ftlmost entirely to personal causes cannot bo disputed. 
The mpture began some years before the mamage 
controverey took place, ' its chief c&use being,' as you 
rightly observe, ' personal feelings aroused by Ke^ihub 
Chunder Sen's ascendancy, not any fundamental dif- 
ferences of doctrine.' The bittemeae was gi-eatly aggra- 
vated by the marriage of the Minister's daughter, chiefly 
because the offer of one of the leading secedera, the 
chief editor of their journal, to have his daughter mar- 
ried to the Maharajah of Cutch Behar vras declined, the 
match not being approved by the State officers in Cutch 
Behar, who after having seen both girls, gave decided 
preference to the Minister's daughter. The disappoint- 
ment thus cansed fomented the jealousies already 
existing, till they culminated in a schismatic rupture. 
For nearly three years we and our leader have been 
reviled and maligned in the most reckless manner, the 
arguments used being ahnost invariably personal in- 
vectives against our character, and not doctrinal 
criticisms. 

With reference to the Cutch Behar marriage, I may 
be permitted to say that there is nothing in it which 
has been disapproved by the most fastidious critic 
which the Minister himself and his friends have 
not regretted, and this dissent was clearly set forth in 
the official statement published by the Brahma-Sainaj 
of India at the time. The marriage itself, or rather 
the match, we most devoutly believe, was providen- 
tial, although we freely admit there were errors and 
improprieties in the modus operaiuU. The Lord directed 
the choice and initiated the nuptial rites. But in 
this, as in other cases, human agency must be distin- 
miehed from the actions of Providence. The charge 
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of cliild-marri»ge has long ago been exploded. For 
the coQsammation of the marriage took place only 
the other day, October 20, in the Br&hma Mandira. 
The proceedings of the ceremony you will find in the 
Sftirh^ Wrror of the 24th of October. 

The doctrines of Adca (Inspiration) and the Com- 
inanion of Saints have provoked warm controversy 
both here and in England, and also our attitude to- 
wards Christ and other prophets. It is a matter of 
regret and wonder that in these matters a ChriHtian 
nation should misunderstand our position or miseon- 
Btrue our views. To rationalists we are, and must 
continue to be, a stumbling-block. But surely to the 
spiritually-minded the above doctrines are intelligible. 
It Beems to us that it is not the doctrines themselves, 
but the oriental and metaphorical dress in which they 
are presented, to which exception has been taken. 
Allegories and parables may not suit the Western 
mind, but they are the natural inheritance of all 
Eastern nations, and we instinctively indulge in the 
poetry of religion. The mysticism attributed to UB is 
nothing but teaching by allegory and parable, of 
which Christ Jesua Himself furnished a preeminent 
example. In March last the plain meanings of most 
of the words we use, divested of metaphor, were pub- 
lished, a reference to which will convince you of the 
troth of what we say. One of the main causes of 
irritation is, as you rightly apprehend, the Minister's 
allegiance to Christ, which has greatly annoyed the 
rationalists here and in England, and especially Mr. 
Voysey. This cannot be helped. We believe that in 
the Spirit of Christ Asia and Europe shall be united 
in the fulness of time, and we rejoice to see that 



through God"s grace India is drawiog near to ■ Him 
crucified,' If we are deserted and persecuted for this 
-■we need not complain, 

I Yours respectful] y, 

WooMA Nath Gitpta, 
Brahma Missionary Conference. 
T 
ar 



OFFICIAL PAPER. 

Marriage of the Maharajah of Cakk Be/iai 



I The principal event of the year wae the Rajab's 
ioarriage, which was celebrated on the 6th March, 
1878, at the Kaj Bari in Cutcb Behar, in the presence 
of a large asBemblage of spectators, both Native and 
^H^^uropean. The difficulty of reconciling the Hindu 
^^tattd Brahma ceremonial forms was, as may be inia- 
^^Mned, an arduous one. It was nvcensaTy tn the legalili/ 
^^^tf ike marriage that the riles should he Hindu in a/l 
essential feati/rett. After much deliberation and argu- 
ment, Bail! Keghnb ChundiT Sen was hrovght to xee thai 
fie Sa/ah, not being a Brdkma, and the Brahma Marriage 
Aci not being in force in CnteA Behar, it was absohiteh/ 
essenlial Hat the marriage, if it took place at all, ehovld 
^^le a Hindu marriage. Idolatrous mantras were, how- 
^B^er, excluded, and the name of the Deity substituted 
^Hjrherever local custom had introduced that of any 
^^^«rticular idol. The best proof of the perfect orthodoxy 
of the Tnarriage is that the Brdhmans consented to perform 
it. They are not by any means under our thumb, 
ad in one matter, the performance of the Horn cere- 
pony, which in. strictly speaking, the adoration of 
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fire, tliey refused altogether to give way or to dis- 
pense with the presence of the bride and bride- 
groom, Babu Keshub Chunder Sen was equally 
determined that his daughter should not assist at aa 
idolatrous ceremony. The matter was ultimately 
arranged by the Eribmans consenting to the removal 
of the bride on some pretext before they performed 
the mystic ceremony. As this did not come off till 
3 A.M., and as the poor young lady had been sitting 
in an uncomfortable attitude for about five hours, the 
excuse for removing her could not be called a pre- 
text. The EAjah remained present during the cere- 
mony, but took no part in it. Tke marriage has since 
been, formally declared legal by the Commissioner, acting 
under Government as the law-ffiving pov>er, and fiis decla- 
ration to that effect has been fled among (he permaneni 
records in the archives of Ciitch Behm. In connection 
with this event, I wiah to record my sense of the 
valuable assistance rendered by Babu Kali Komul 
Lahiri, the Dwar Muktear, an old and faithful servant 
of the Rajah's family, not only in his position as prin- 
cipal officer of the household, but also as a Brahraan. 
in smoothing over difficulties which arose, and in 
reconciling the adverse factions of Pundits and Br&h- 
mans. The Cutch Behar Pandit sent to Calcutta to 
arrange the foi-m of ceremony had not conducted the 
negotiation in a very straightforward manner, and 
the consequence was that I and the Dewan found our- 
selves in a very difficult position on the very eve of 
the marriage. In arraoging these difficulties the 
Dwar Muktear'a influence was of the greatest assist- 
ance to us, and enabled us to discriminate between 
what orthodoxy really demanded and what bigotry 
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■was miTFLlling to give up.- — AdrBinutra/iott Hepnrf uf 
the Cutck Behar SMe, hif G. T. Balton, Esq., Scpuly 
Comtnii 



To these letters I sent the following reply ; — 
My Dear Fkieno, 

Your letter was a real pleasure to me. Though 
I felt almost certain that you would take what I hail 
written in the Times as words coming from a true 
friend, yet I was glad to hear from yourself that you 
had not forgotten me, and that you still counted mo 
among your old and faithful friends. You may have 
wondered that I should never have written to you 
since you left England to return to j'our own country 
and to your own work among your own people, I 
have often thought of you, and whenever my memory 
went on a long pilgrimage to my friends who are doing 
good work in different parts of the world, I always 

t lingered before your image, and wondered whether 
i could and ought to help you in your struggle, 
||B it grew harder from year to year. But as our span 
of life grows smaller and smaller, work seems to grow 
thicker and thicker. If we want to do anything, to 
finish anything at least up to a certain point, we must 
learn to let many things take their own course. We 
must learn to trust : and I can assure you that ever 
since I saw you face to face, ever since I listened to 
you pleading your cause so powerfully before our 
great theologian, Dr. Pusey, and afterwards heard you 
unfolding to me your brightest hopes for the future of 
~jidia, I have always trusted you. That does not 
I that I have always approved of all that you 



have written and done. Far from it. But with re- 
gard to most of the matters which have been disouaaed 
between you and yom- opponents, what right had I to 
condemn the steps which you thought it right to take, 
or, at all events, to put my judgment against yours? 
I do not call that trusting our frienda, if we want 
them always to think and speak and act exactly as 
we ourselves would think and speak and act. Traat- 
ing our frienda means to give them credit for good and 
honest intentions, even when we differ from them and 
they from us. It is easy to trust in a Divine Pro- 
vidence if all goes well with us ; but to trust when 
all goes against us, that is real trust. It is the 
same with our faith in men. I know that your 
one object in life ia to do good to your country- 
men, to help them to amend cei-tain defects in their 
social life and to purify their religious ideas, and I 
shall never believe that a man who has devoted his 
life to so noble a purpose can be guilty of the charges 
brought against you. I never shall think you infal- 
lible in your judgmentSj but whatever may happen, I 
trust, aye I know, that you will always remain true 
to your own noble self. 

After your great success both in India and in Eng- 
land I was quite prepared that a I'eaction would set 
in. Success is apt to produce a certain languor and 
conceit in ourselves, while in others it ia sure to 
arouse envy, the worst poison that grows in the 
human heart. The Buddhists say truly that a man 
has ' left the path of envy ' when he begins to lead a 
new life ; but it is marvellous to observe how few even 
among the best men are quite above that wretched 
feeling. Besides, many of those who applauded you 
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and patronised you before you had achieved your beat 
Buccessea did so because it was the fashion. They 
had no idea of the real nature of the work you bad 
taken in band, but they liked to pat you on the back 
and give you advice and warn you against dangers 
and ail that. You see you were only a native — and 
is not every European far wiser than a Hindu? 
How I bate that conceit. I do not mean to say that 
it is general, but it exists ; and what ia the worst, it 
exists in influential quarters. Men who have been in 
India, men who write on India, men who profess to 
have studied the language and literature of India 
speak even of the most learned, the best and wisest of 
your countrymen, of men in knowledge, manners, and 
character infinitely their superiors, as of ao many 
ignorant and naughty children. Have we not conquered 
India, they aeem to say, do we not govern India, and 
should we not know much bettei' than RS,mmohun Roy, 
or Debendranath Tagore, or Keshub Cbunder Sen what 
is the right course which Indian social and religioua 
reformers ought to follow ? I know of men who could 
not construe a line of Sanskrit, and who apeak 
and write of your ancient literature, religion, and 
philosophy as if they knew a great deal more than 
any of your best A'otriyaa. How often you muat 
have amiled on reading such books! The idea that 
anything could come from the East equal to European 
thought, or even auperior, never enters the mind of 
these writers, and hence their utter inability to un- 
derstand and appreciate what is really valuable in 
Oriental literature. There is no problem of philosophy 
and rebgion that has not been a subject of deep and 
I fUixious thought among your ancient and modern 
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thiiLkers. We in the West have done some good 
work too, and I do not write to depreciate the aohieTC- 
menta of the Hellenic and Teutonic mind. But I 
know that on some of the highest problems of human 
thought the East has shed more light than the West, 
and by and by, depend on it, the West will have to 
acknowledge it. There is a very able article in the 
last number of the Eiliniiii-gA Beview (Jan. i88i), on 
Dr. Caird's ' Philosophy of Religion.' Dr. Caird is a 
representative man in England, and more familiar 
than most Englishmen with the solid work of modem 
German philosophers. And what is the last result at 
which Dr. Caird arrives, and of which even the 
Edinburgh Beview approves? Almost literally the 
same as the doctrine of the Upanishadal Dr. Caird 
writes: 'It is just in this renunciation of self that 
I truly gain myself; for whilst in one sense we give 
up self to live the universal and absolute life of 
reason, yet that to which we thus surrender ourselves 
is in reality our truer self.' And again : ' The know- 
ledge and love of God is the giving up of all thoughts 
and feelings that belong to me as a mere individual 
self, and the identification of my thoughts and being 
with that which is above me, yet in me— the universal 
or absolute self, which is not mine or yours, but in 
which all intelligent beings alike find the realisation 
and perfection of their nature' (p. 257). I need not 
tell you or any one who knows the Upanishads how 
powerfully the same doctrine, the doctrine of the Atm3. 
and Pararaatma, was put forth by your old Sjahis 
more than two thousand years ago. 

Many years ago I ventured to show that the five- 
membered syllogism of the Indian Nyaya philosophy is 
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the best fomi that can be given to the ayllogism of in- 
ductive logic. But European logicians cannot get over 
the idea that there ia no logie like that of our school- 
men, and that every deviation from it is a mistake. 

The same conceit runs through almost all that ia 
written on India. India may be patronised, some 
works of Indian poets and philosophers may be called 
clever and curious, but to reeogniae in anything the 
superiority of Indian thought, or the wisdom of Indian 
native opinion, that is out of the question. 

I do not write this in order to flatter you, but in 
order to warn you against being disheai-tened by 
foreign critieiam. Few people in Europe, very few, 
understand the object of your work, or have any idea 
of the dangers and difEculties which you have to en- 
counter. You should look upon praise and blame as 
we do upon sunshine and rain. It comes ami goes, 
we know not why. But there is one thing that serves 
as a parasol against conceit, and as an umbi'ella 
against despair, and that is a clear conception of the 
true purpose of our life. Let me quote once more 
from Buddha (Dhammapada, 227-228) : ' This is an old 
Baying, this is not only of to-day : they blame him 
who sits silent, they blame him who speaks much, 
they also blame him who says little ; there is no 
one on earth who ia not blamed. There never was, 
there never will be, nor is there now, a man who is 
always blamed, or a man who ia always praised.' 

I can quite feel with you and understand that you 
should be disheartened by the defection of some of 
your friends, but you should not allow this to turn 
you away for one moment from the path that Uea 
Slight before you. I am partieulai'ly soriy that so 
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true and intelligent a fiiend as Misa Collet should 
have turned against you, but I have little doubt she 
will in time fot^t the things that are behind, and, 
look forward to the great work that is still before you, 
She judges you, I think, unfairly, because she forgets 
that you are a Hindu and a BrA.lmia, and not at the 
B&me time an Englishman and a Christian, in her sense 
of the word. She expects too much from j'ou, and that 
shows after all how she respects and honouis you. 

If the number of your followers in India has de- 
creased, as she maintains, though you deny it, that 
would influence very little my feelings for you and 
my hopes for your cause. I do not believe in num- 
bers ; and all thiough life I have but seldom found 
myself in a majority. If such men as Mozumdar 
remain true to you, that is better than a legion : but 
better than all is that you should remain true to 
youi'self. People may call the separation of the Adi 
Sam^j, the Brahma SamSj of India, and the Sadhflran 
ErSJima Samaj a schism ; to my mind they are three 
strong branches of one powerful stem. They all have 
the same root, and they all, I trust, will yet bear 
rich fruit. 

I cannot write more to-day, but there are several 
points on which I hope to write, whenever I find a 
little leisure. You have written to me as a friend, 
and I have answered you as a friend, -with perfect 
frankness. I shall always do that, and hope you will 
do the same. 

I have I'eeeived the copy of a letter in which the 
Brfl.hma Missionary Conference points out a number 
of misstatements made by in a lecture de- 
livered before the Royal Asiatic Society ; also a letter 
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addressed to me by Uie same Conference. I did not 
feel at liberty to publish these lettera. Please to con- 
vey to tbe Conference my best thanka and the exprea- 
Bion of my fullest sympathy. 

»I remain, my dear Friend, 
Yours very truly, 
F. Max MCller. 
P.S. — I was much interested in the publications 
you sent me. As you kindly ofi'er me your assist- 
ajice, might I ask you to send me the fii'st number of 
tlie TAeUlie Qiiarlerl^^ lieview. Any inlbnnation ou 
Bammohun Roy would be very welcome, but I must 
tell you that I find it difficult now to read Bengali. 



^P Some of the letters that passed between Keshub 
Chunder Sen and myself are lost, because at the time 
I did not consider them of impoi-tance. I only kept 
I copies of my own letters, and cannot now fix 
Qieir exact dates. The next letter which I wrote to 
1 treated chiefly of the Cutch Bebar mai'riage. 

[ My dear Friend, 

I am truly soiTy that the first subject on which 

Kfeel I must write to you should be the marriage of 
your daughter with the MahS,rS,jah of Cutch Eehar. It 
has, however, been made the battlefield between your 
friends and your enemies, and as I have often declared 
that, if placed in your position, I should probably 
have acted as you have done, I feel that I owe it to 
myself as well as to you to explain what I feel on the 

nibject. 

' I may say at once, I wish that this difficulty had 
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never atiBeiL For a ditGculty it was, and you uiuet 
have felt it so. You were placed in a conflict of 
duties, the duties of a father and the duties of a publie 
man, and out of such a conflict it ia almost impossible 
to emerge without a wound. 

Now let me t«ll you first where I differed from yon. 
I think when we find ourselves in such a difEculty, we 
ought to take our friends into our confidence, and plais 
the reasons which make us incline towards the right or 
towards the left unreservedly before them. You, so 
far as I i-emember, remained silent for a long time, and 
at last appealed to the inner voice, the Adera,, whieli 
told you that you had acted rightly and for the best 

I know myself full well how hard it is to have to 
defend oneself against Buspicions that ought never to 
have arisen, and to repel charges that ought never to' 
have been brought. But the world likes to hear a 
man defend himself, if only for the pleasure of pro- 
nouncing a verdict of Not Guilty, and I think 
friends have a cei-tain light to hear what we say to 
ourselves. To appeal simply to Ade*a is not respect- 
ful, and the voice of Adesa, however pure it may b*' 
when it enters into our ears, is never quite so pure 
when it passes out of our mouth. That still small 
voice is meant to be still : it is meant for us, and for 
us only, not for the loud contests of the world, 
believe if you had asked your friends whether yoa 
should sacrifice the happiness of your daughter, or 
agree to a mairiage which both you and they con- 
sider objectionable, hut which tiU a few years ago waa 
considered perfectly legitimate, and which even 
hardly one in a million of your own countrymen, 
would disapprove, they would probably, particularly 
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t£ they had known all the more private circumBtances 
of the case, on which I need not enlarge, have given 
yon a bill of indemnity. 

But after having said so mnch against you, I must 
Bay that many of your friends seem to me to have 
acted towards you in a most unfriendly, nay, un- 
reasonable manner. They seem to me to have entirely 
forgotten that you wei'e bom in India, and not in Eng- 
land, and that there is no subject on which different 
nations entertain such different ideas as on marriage. 

I have no reason to doubt that you still consider 
early marriages objectionable, and that you decidedly 
prefer your own Brihma rite of celebrating mairiage 
to any other ceremonial. But when, on medical 
advice, you have fixed the minimum of the marriage- 
able age of women in India at fourteen, then surely 
the case of your daughter, who was only a few months 
under fourteen when she was formally married, and 
sixteen when she was really married, might have 
been passed unnoticed. I know the atmosphere in 
which you live. I know how from the eaidiest days 
it was considered in India the duty of a father to find 
a proper husband for his daughter. Manu says so, all 
your old lawyers and poets say so ; and however good 
a reformer you may be, I can quite understand your 
feeling the disgrace which in India it is supposed to 
be if a father leaves a daughter unmarried ; or at all 
events your hesitating to sacrifice the happiness of 
your daughter to your own convictions on social re- 
form. Manu, who allows hardly any freedom to a 
I 'Woman at any time of her life, allows her to choose 
I husband for herself, if, three years after she has 

»inedamarriflgcablc n.ge, her parentR have failed to 
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do BO (Manu, is. 90). Other law-givers (Vishnu, xxiv. 
40) allow her Htlll greater freedom. I do not suppose 
you would he frightened hy your old Smr/tik^rae into 
doing something actually wrong, yet I can well under- 
Btand that you should continue to feel their indirect 
pressure. And when it is considered how difficult it 
is to find a proper hushand for a daughter, educated 
as yours had been, and how desirable, not only fi-om a 
worldly point of view^, her marriage with the young 
K&jah of Cutch Behai' must have appeared to you, 
then to demand that you should have deprived your 
daughter of a freedom of choice that even Manu would 
have allowed her, seems to me going very far. Even in 
Europe great conceaeions are often made with regard 
to marriages objectionable from some, desirable from 
other points of view. I shall not press the point that 
this is particularly the case in royal and princely 
families, where often great interests are at stake, and 
where the choice of husbands and wives is limited. 
In England, for an uncle to marry his niece would bo 
considered intolerable ; in Roman Catholic countries 
dispensation is gi'anted to such unions. In England, 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister is illegal, in 
the English colonies it is allowed. The lowest 
savages consider marriages between members of the 
same clan quite shocking, and that prejudice remains 
even after they have been converted to Christianity; 
while certain missionaiies tolerate even polygamy in 
their converts rather than allow them to cast off 
their old wives. In all this, I do not plead for laxity, 
but only for a recognition of peculiar difhculties, and 
for that kind of forbearance which English society 
has of late shown in rnueh more extreme cases. 
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To call the marriage of your daughter a ChilJ- 
riage ie utterly unfair, and it is hardly less so to 
Y that you gave your consent to idolatrous marriage 
lea being performed. I have read nearly everything 
b baa been written and published on that marriage, 
1 1 believe you did all that it was possible for you 
3 to avoid giving ofTence to your friends without 
Idangering the legality of the marriage. Protestants 
[gect to mixed marriages with Roman Catholics, but 
f assent to a mixed marriage, they must submit 
a the performance of certain superstitious rites, with- 
out which the marriage would not be legal. Besides, 
there are in every country old marriage customs 
which, no doubt, date from heathen times, but which 
DO one calls idolatrous. If we like to use hard words, 
it would be easy to show up plenty of idolatry in 
Europe. If you had joined a Christian community, 
then I should fully admit that, so far as you yourself 
are concerned, you could have been married according 
to the Christian ceremonial only : but even then yoa 
could not have forced your daughter, if according to 
native law she is of age and free to choose, to follow 
your example. As you are and mean to be a Hindu, 
though a believer in Christ, I cannot see what light 
your Christian friends have to blame you for allowing 
your daughter to marry a countiyman of hers with 
whom, in a native state, she could be legally man-ied 
according to the ancient customs of bis own country 
only, 

I am glad, of course, that you succeeded in carrying 
your bill for legalising Brahma marriages, but I can 
^q^uite understand that in the eyes of many of your 
friends such a marriage is much the same as what a 
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marriage before a Registrar is in the eyes of many 
Englishmen. It therefore comes to this, yon 
either prohibit all mixed marrii^es between BrS.bmaB 
and Hindus, which would be acting more intolerantly 
than the Pope, or you must allow some of the ancient 
marriage customs, w^hen one of the contracting partiea 
is not a Brahma. And here a^ln to call every ancient 
custom, every deradharma or kuladharma, idolatry ia 
utterly unfair. At aU events there are much more 
dangerous idols in Europe as well as in India than 
the old stone images in the palace of Behi 

The difficulty which you had to solve has had to be 
solved again and again, whenever new religions or 
new sects have sprung up. Zealots have always de- 
nounced marriage between members of different re- 
ligions, nay even of different sects. But what did 
St. Paul say ? ' The unbelieving husband,' he saya, 
' ia sanctiiied by the wife, and the unbelieving wife ia 
sanctified by the husband; else were your children 
unclean (illegitimate), but now are they holy,' And 
again : ' For what knowcst thou, wife, whether tboa 
shalt save thy husband 1 or how knowest thou, O 
man, whether thou shalt save thy wife?' (i Corinth, 
vii. 14, 16), Whoever knows the history of religion, 
knows what excellent missionaries wives have mads, 
and I trust the time may come when those who now 
blame you will give you credit for pure motives, and 
praise you for your foresight and your trust. 

With sincere wishes for the welfare of your daughter 
and your son-in-law, I remain, my dear fi'iend, 
Yours very truly, 

F. Max Miii,LER. 
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Lilt CorTACe, 

^l Uppbb CiBCULiB Road, Calcdtt*, 

a Jfoy, i8Si. 



^Mt dear Fhiend, 

For your roost welcome epiatlea and the genuine 
ranees of kindness and sjmpatlij tbey contain, I 
give you my heartfelt thanks. In writing to 
I your need not conceal you real feelings. Dis- 
ninating criticism cannot pain me. Even the re- 
)acheB of a true friend are acceptable, and must 
prove beneficial. I have read your letters with the 
deepest interest, and I only wish I could sit with you 
under one of those shady trees in Oxford which I saw 
during my short visit, and talk over the many im- 
portant subjects referred to therein, for hours together. 
My heart is full. Wliat shall I write, what can I 
write on those various subjects within the shoi-t com- 
pass of a letter? Regarding the Cutch Behar mar- 
riage I have yet a great deal to say. I thank you for 
the sympathetic view you have taken of it. In cer- 
tain minor matters only you have taken exception 
to the course I adopted, and I have no right to 
quarrel, for you argue as a fiiend, and your remon- 
strance is only friendly counsel and warning. I 
confess I was silent when the battle was raging. My 
patience was repulsive and disgusting. My reticence 
w^as suspicious, and led to misrepresentation and re- 
viling. It has always been my habit secretly to refer 
to my God in all matters of importance in my life 
and to mature my plans under His guidance, and to 
make them known when I was almost certain of sue- 
There were a hundred doubts and uncertainties 



in connection with this marriage proposal, and every 
moment it seemed likely to break down. The -whola 
thing seemed most improbahle till it waa a fait 
accompli. Even two houra before the maiTiage wa* 
actually solemnised, no one could make himself certain 
about the affair: on the contrary, there were new 
difficulties springing up which seemed inanperabJft 
Hence my disposition to maintain silence, I web 
waiting to find firm ground upon which to stand and 
take counsel of friends in regard to details, but the 
time never came, the marriage question — ' to be w 
not to be ' — being itself an uncertainty till the last 
moment. The Ade*a in the present ease was far iroo 
exceptional. I do not claim and never claimed aupe^ 
natural inspiration. My Adem is a command of con- 
science or a providential interposition. In plain 
language, I should say this marriage is providential ; 
and in this respect it is like other irapoi-tant incidenta 
in my life — my renunciation of secular woik, my voW 
of asceticism, my vegetarian habits, my declaration of 
faith in the New Dispensation, &c. A man who 
trusts God and prays daily must feel that all th^ 
events in his life, and even his daily meals, are or- 
dered by Providence. I saw the finger of God in all 
the arrangements, struggles, and trials in connection 
with the marriage. It was very like a political mar- 
riage, such as you speak of. A whole kingdom was 
to be reformed, and all my individual interests were 
absorbed in the vastness of God's saving economy, or 
in what people would call public good. The Lord re- 
quired my daughter for Cutch Behar, and I surren- 
dered her. The trials and difficulties I have gone 
through are also, I believe, providential. They have 
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. educated and disciplined and trained me, and I owe a 
great deal, and my Church owes a great deal, to my 
antagonists. The great result of all this agitation is 
ttie New Dispensation. I tbaiik God for it. It is a 
wonder, a marvel. Pray read all about it, and judge 
for yourself whether the Holy Spirit is not moving 
India in the direction of true and universal Chris- 
nity. I remember the very interesting conversation 
to had at the Westminster Deanery, in the course of 
rtdei you, and also, I believe, the excellent Dean, 
stcd that the future Church of India should be 
;her Oriental, only it should honour Christ. You 
le Low this ia being practically carried out. Do not 
k our Christ ia denationalising us. Wo are more 
I^iular now than in any previous period in the hia- 
y of the BrS,h ma-Sams^. Nor is our Hinduism 
■Wting us in an attitude of hostility towards Christ 
or Western science. I beg you will read the ' New 
Dispensation ' paper carefully and let me know what 
Joa think of the movement. It is the religion of 
"pomparative Theology.' We are giving effect to the 
snce of Religion,' of which you are the moat dia- 
Mguished leader. It is the great movement of the 
1 India. Marvellous is this Light of Heaven ! 

With profound respect, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Keshub Chundee Sen. 
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Lilt ComcB, 

7t UrroCiscctJA Road, CAiccni, | 

i6 May. i8Si. 

Mt deab Fbiem), 

YooT last letter reached me a few days after 
had posted mine. What a gratiij-ing eoincidencet 
In both letters there ia an allasion to our common 
friend the Dean of Westminster. It is indeed a great 
pleasDTE to be assured of the unabated kindness m^\ 
continued friendship of one whom I so sinoerely 
esteem and whose views and opinions I so greatlyj 
value. I have not yet seen the answ^er of 
The taaimer in which he has treated us from the 
very beginning of the controversy is so utterly un- 
worthy of him, and is marked with such vac'dlatioHi 
wavering, and duplicity, that I can have iio mis- 
givings in accepting your verdict. In the meantime 
allow me to thank you warmly for your kind pemiis- 
sion to publish your letters, and the emphatic assur- 
ance you have given me of your unreserved and 
cordial sjTupathy in the cause we have at heart. 
Your letters cannot but strengthen our cause greatly. 

It seems rather strange that , who professes ta 

be a devout Christian, should withhold hia regard and 
sympathy from that section of the Brahma community 
which is most allied to Jesus and makes the nearest 
approach to the religion founded by Him, As for hlB 
arguments, they have been smashed times beyond, 
number. In hia private letters to me he prof( 
friendship, and I have simply warned him in tl 
most kindly spirit to ascertain facta before ruf 
into print. 

I forgot to ask in my last hunicd note whethi 
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Bome attempt should not be made to promote the 
arculation of the ' New Dispensation ' in England, 

especially among the clergy and the leading laymen 
of the Broad Church party. The British public ought 
to know how the most advanced type of Hinduism in 
India is trying to absorb and assimilate the Chris- 
tianity of Christ, and how it is establishing and 
spreading under the name of the New DLjpensation 
lew Hinduism which combines Yo^a and B/iakli, 
bIbo a new Christianity which blends together A^ 
stolioal faith and modem civilisation and aciencft. 
The article on ' New Sacramental Oei'emony ' in the 
iiret number of the paper seems to have created great 
interest among the Christian community in India, 
and has been variously commented upon. I should 
also invite your attention to ' Christ in Socrates,' in 
Jio. 8, Such articles cannot fail to interest the Broad 
and liberal school in England, and by an interchange 
of sentiments we may hasten the spiritual union of 
the East and the West in Christ. There are also 
hundreds, I believe, in Germany who have cast off 
orthodoxy and can look with favour upon Theism 
such as we inculcate and preach under the New Dis- 
pensation. Could you tell me the name of any liberal 
Christian on the Continent who could help us in 
securing readers in Germany and other countries, and, 
if possible, review the paper and the movement it 
represents in some continental Magazine ? 

Trusting you will kindly remember me to the Dean 
of Westminster, 

Yours very truly, 

Keshub Chunder Sen. 
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My fjeab Friend, 

The most difficult subject of all on which I feel 
that a perfect understanding between you and me is 
absolutely necessary is the true character of Christ. 
It may seem strange that a son of India, one who calls 
himself a believer in Brahman, and who therefore, in 
strict theological phraseology, would be called a Non- 
Christian, should have given offence to men who e&Q 
themselves Christians by what seems to them lan- 
guage of excessive veneration for Cbi-ist. Yet bo it is : 
and I shall try to explain to you why it is so, and 
why, in the case of some of your critics at least, the 
objections to your deeply impassioned utterances 
about Christ arise from good and honest motives. 

You know that nothing is more difficult than to 
draw a sharp line between the Divine and the Human. 
At first nothing seems easier, and in many of the old 
religions we should have been told that these two 
terms exclude each other, like right and left ; that 
what is human is not divine, and what is divine ia 
not human. One of the most wide-spread names for 
the Gods wHtS Immortals (amnta, 5f*/3poro[, immortales), 
while men were emphatically called Mortals (marta, 
^poToC, mortal es). 

I cannot enter here into the origin and the growth 
of the words for Deity in the ancient languages and 
religions of mankind. I have tried to show elsewhere, 
in my Ilitberi, Leclvres which I sent you, how such a 
word as deva, for instance, came into being among our 
common ancestors, how it expressed at first one only 
of the many attributes of deity, that of hght, but how 
it grew and expanded its meaning from one stage to 
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lOther in the religious growth of our common ancea- 
and how we Christians in Europe are still using 
same word (deva, deua) which was applied to 
j and Indra in the eaiUcBt hymns of the Rig- Veda, 
give a definition of euch a word as tltra, God, and 
various modifications in the different Aryan lan- 
lages, that should be applicable to them by whom- 
they may be used, is of eourae impossible. 
That word has signified everything that man has ever 
thought to be divine. Its meaning has changed, aa 
& have changed ; and as long as the human mind 
lee on growing, that word also will grow, whether 
better or for worse. 
What applies to the names for Cod in the Aryan 
languages, holds good also ■with regard to the divine 
names used by the Semitic races, and particularly by 
that Semitic race which interests us most, the Jewish. 
The conception of God, as you see in the Old Testa- 
ment, varied very considerably at different times in 
the history of the Jews, It reached its highest 
spiritual elevation in the utterances of some of the 
prophets, and it sank down to mere idol-woiship even 
■with the wisest of their kings. The history of the 
*wish religion has been so often and so fully written 
" lat here too 1 may refer you to other books, and 
iply call your attention to the fact that, at the time 
«vhen Christianity arose, the Jewish conception of 
Jehovah was one of a God who had created the world, 
who ruled the world, but who, though he might be in- 
voked as a fiiend and even as a father, was yet, in 
his essence, entirely different from man and the worlts 
of his hand, God was immoi-tal ; man was mortal : to 
m immortality for man seemed almost incompatible 
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■B-ith the awo and reverence which the Jews felt fttt 
their immortal God. In fact the distance between 
God and man was perhaps never conceived as greattff 
than it was by the people among whom Christ ap- 
peared ; and yet they were the very people whom 
Christ oarae to teach that ' I and my Father are one.' 

People who have carefully read the sacred books of 
other religions, and have found there almost every 
doctrine which they had considered as peculiarly 
Christian, have sometimes asked me, What then di»- 
tinguishes Christianity from other religions? My 
answer is, that historically the distinguiahing feature 
of Christianity lies in the new conception of the relft> 
tion between God and man, Here we see the pen- 
dulum of religious thought swing back completely 
from left to right, from the Jewish to the Christiaa 
conception of God. Though some of the Jewish pro- 
phets had preached Jehovah as a father, and had' 
dared even to speak of men as gods, the stream of. 
popular religion was running in a very different chan- 
nel. To a Jew, at the time of the advent of Chris^ 
the very expression of Son of God was blasphemy. 
It was different with Greeks and Romans. Their idea 
of Deity bad never been so supramundane as that of ^ 
the Jews, and they bad therefore loss difficulty in ac- I 
cepting heroes and demigods, or even human beings, 
raised' to a level with their gods. But taking the 
Jewish idea of Jehovah as it was preached in the 
synagogues, we can perfectly well understand why 
the orthodox Jews should have shouted, ' We have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God ' (John six. 7). 

Here then is the vital difference between Judaism 
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id Paganism too on one side, and Christianity on the 

' ler ; here is the thought which in the history of the 

>rld stamps Christianity afi a new reli^on. Christ 

ight many things which other religious teachers 

taught before, but Christ taught a new, his own 

iception, and more thaa conception, his new in- 

on and realisation of God. Closely connected with 

was his new conception, and more than concep- 

— the new birth of man. These two concepts of 

and man are so inseparable that it is impossible 

lodify one without modifying the other. If, as I 

know many do who call themselves Christians, wo 

leave the conception of Jehovah as we find it among 

the Jews, and then represent Christ as the son of God, 

surely blasphemy even now. It carries us back 

ito Greek paganism, and it has actually produced in 

Christian countries forms of thought, and forms of 

worship paid, not only to the Son of God, but to the 

Mother of God (deoroKos) which must appear to you 

pnre idolatry. 

Christianity is Christianity by this one fundamental 
troth, that as God is the father of man, so truly, and 
not poetically or metaphorically only, man is the son 
of God, participating in God's very essence and nature, 
though separated from God by self and sin. This 
oneness of nature (Sfioovtria) between the Divine and 
the Human does not lower the concept of God by 
bringing it nearer to the level of humanity; on the 
contrary, -it raises the old concept of man and brings it 
nearer to its true ideal. No doubt you would find even 
at the present day many theologians to whom what I 
have just written to you would sound very strange ; 
rat that only shows how little true Chiistianity 
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b«8 as yet leavened the thonghte of men^ — how many 
who call themselves ChriEtians are reaUy Jew^, nay, 
bow many have not yet worked themselves free 
from the pagan concepts of deity. You have no doaht 
observed among yoar English friends in India how 
easily those who call themselves Trinitarians fall into 
a worship of three gods, and how often those who c^ 
themselves Unitarians are no better than Jews in 
their conception of deity. The true relation between 
God and man had been dimly foreseen by many pro- 
phets and poets, but Christ was the first to proclaim 
that relation in clear and simple language. He called 
bimseU' the son of God, and be was the firat-bom son 
of God in the fullest sense of that word. But he 
never made himself equal with the Father in whom 
be lived and moved and bad bis being. He was man 
in the new and true sense of the word, and in tbe new 
and true sense of the word he was God. If you ask 
me whether I am a Tiinitarian, I say No : if you ask 
me whether I am a Unitarian, I say No. And why 1 
Because I believe in Christ as the son of God, To my 
mind man is nothing if be does not participate in the 
Divine ; and it seems to me that the Jews, with their 
conception of Jehovah, were perfectly consistent in 
not believing in a son of God, or even in tbe immor- 
tality of the soul. To you, brought up in the schools 
of Indian thought, the participation in tbe Divine 
must be quite familiar. Your sages have expressed it 
in philosophical phraseology by the I'Tai//af;-atmd, the 
Self that lies behind us, or the ParaimUmd, the Higbest 
Self. But we want something else, something more 
human, more homely and yet more holy, to express 
the same thought in religious language, in language 
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t should be intelligible to the wise and the foolish, 
B old and the joung ; tmd that expression has been 
aid by Cliriat hy calling himself and all who believe 
J him the sons of God. 

lAfter these remarlis you will better be able to un- 
rBtand the danger of speaking of Christ in language 
lich carriee ua back to the panegyrics addressed by 
^n poets to their gods and idols. If you speak of 
Christ as not perfectly human, in bis own sense of 
the yford, you make a new idol of him, and you 
utterly destroy the very soul of his religion. Other 
prophets have tried to reveal to us what God is : 
Christ has revealed to us what Man ia, and that is the 
greatest of all revelations which all who call thcm- 
eelves Christians must try to preserve in its original 
purity. You may say, We know so little of Christ 
and his original teaching, and what we know of him 
is what his disdples, all of them Jews, believed of him. 
There is some truth in it, and to some this may seem 
a great loss. But it had its advantages also. Out of 
the scattered stones of the temple which we find in 
the Gospels, we have each of us to build up our own 
Christ ; and you know how different the ideal and real 
Chriats have been which different theologians have 
built up for themselves. We must each of us discover 
our own Christ. The Apostles had to do the same. 
They bad to discover Christ, and they often found it 
very hard to do so. And while they saw in him that 
perfection which changes or rather restores human 
nature to its divine original, you know how others, 
who had tha same opportunities of judging, believed 
that Christ was possessed of a devil. It was then aa 
3 now, and as it always will be. The same person 



whom some of us love and revere as almoBt perfect, 
whose motives we never doubt, whose words we nevei' 
question, is represented by othera as posaeseed by all 
the devils of aelfishQees, falseness, and cruelty. I quite ' 
admit that there are statements in the Gospels that 
lend themselves to very different interpretations ; for 
how otherwise could we have such different Livet uf 
CAn»f1 But there is one point on which there can be 
no doubt, and that is the extreme humility of Christ. 
Christ himself objected to ajiy approach to exaggerated 
language on the part of his friends and disciples. He 
knew both the small value of superlative langTiage, 
and the dangera to which it might lead. What would 
seem to us less liable to the charge of exaggeration. 
than to call Christ Good Mastci''i Yet we read in^e 
Gospel of St. Mark (x. 18) that when a rich man cams! 
and kneeled to him, and asked him, ' Good Master,' 
what shall I do that I may inherit eternal life?* 
Jesus said unto him, 'Why caUest thou me goodi 
There is none good but one, that is God.' Try to 
realise to yourself one who could say that, who could 
turn away reproachfully and snrrowfuEy from praise; 
that sounds to us so simple and moderate as ' Good 
Master.' What would he have said to the outpouring* 
of high-sounding, yet often unmeaning praise that lEt 
sung in our churches I You are perhaps more accuse 
tomod to ecstatic poetry; hut much as I admire 
Oiiental poetry, I think its profuse display of hypers 
bolic imagery is one of its weakest points. If yot| 
once allow that extravagance of language, panegyiij 
will soon outbid panegyric, and in the end you will 
have sounds, but no thoughts. Do we not turn away 
with shame from the language used in Eastein, and! 
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t even in Earopean Courts, and yet we dare to 

g the same base coin into the sanctuary of Gorl ] 

e not know how every inanly soul turns away 

h loathing from the garbage of adulation, hungry 

I one dry moraol of honest truth I A true friend 

3 not tell his deai'est friend one half of what he 

Ib for him, and that very reticence is the true test 

e love, I-et it be so also between us and Christ. 

Eon know how easy it is to repeat the ' Thousand 

« of Via^nu " — and you also know by whom they 

■e repeated most frequently and most loudly. Surely 

you will understand then why others should shrink 

from such high-flown and, for that very reason, so 

often empty or unrealised language, and stand almost 

silent before the face of Christ, feeling that in his 

Presence words are hardly wanted, and that one kind 

Word, or still better one kind deed for Christ's sake, is 

t'etter than sacrifice, and praise, and long prayer. 

Foi^ive me for having thus pointed out to you what 

me a real danger in all religions, and more 

rticularly in those of the East, and believe me, 

Ever youi-s very sincerely, 

F. M. M. 
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L My dear Friend, 

There is hardly a syllable in your last epistle 
I I should hesitate to endorse. You have said 
rtly what I should have said, only in a moi'e 
tamed and philosophical style, such as one would 



expect from you. So far as yonr inteUectual estiirai 
of ChriBt is concerned I do not think there i 
difference between us. I too regard him as the S 
of God, and would never give him higher bonom". 
see in him not merely an ethical teacher, nor a i 
saint of unexampled devotion and unblemished c 
racter, but 'a greater than Socratea,' inasmuch e 
was the Son of God. I have often said, as my [ 
lished lectures and sermons will show, that the di* 
tinctive feature of Christ's doctrine and life was i 
divine sonship. I stand, as you do, between the e 
thodox Trinitarians on the one hand and the rational 
iatic Unitarians on the other. My position is that « 
a Uni-trinitarian, My explanation of the doctrirf 
of the Trinity you will find in my lecture on ' Grea 
Men ' and in the later numhei-s of the ' New Disp^ 
sation.' I am so glad and thankful that the Spirit d 
God has helped me to work my way through V 
duism to the point where an enlightened Christiaj 
has brought you. I have always disclaimed 
Christian name, and wdl not identify myself with t 
Christian Church, for I set my face completely agaim 
the popular doctrine of Christ's divinity. Yet I i 
cognise divinity in some fonn in Christ, in the 8 
in which the Son part-akes of the Father's divine i 
ture. We in India look upon the son as the fath^ 
born again. The wife is called ,i7aya, for in her 1 
father is born in the shape of the son. Hence 1 
Hindu, while regarding the father and the son i 
tinct and separate persons, connects them in thougbl 
by some kind of identity. This identity does n<rf 
merge the son in the father, does not by pure fictioi 
exalt the son to the position of the father, but leavin 
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tiie absolute difierence of relationsMp intact, nmn- 
taiua nevertheless a unity or likeneaa of nature. The 
«on is made in the image of his father, and ho par- 
takes of the father's nature. Looking upon ChriBt'e 
relation to God in this light -we can readily compre- 
hend the divinity of Jesus as contradistinguished from 
his ' Deity.' True Bonship, such as it was in Christ, 
must be divine. The Father was in him and he was 
in the Father. If this he your position, as it is mine, 
I do not see any material difference between us con- 
cerning Christ's aonship or his divine nature as niaui- 
fested in true manhood. If intellectually there is no 
divergence, is there any difference in emotion or de- 
votion^ You speak of prayer and praise. 'Long 
prayer' to Christ or any other prophet I thoroughly 
interdict. It is contrary to our doctrine. We 
pray only to God for our salvation. In regard to 
saints we can only hold 'communion.' We go on 
' pilgrimage ' to the saints in heaven, and hold loving 
And reverent communion in the recesses of the heart. 
If we do not worship or pray unto prophets, we cer- 
tainly lovo them fervently and praise them with in- 
tense reverence. Perhaps it is to this that you take 
exception. And w'ell you may. In spirit we agree ; 
we disagree in forms. The forms of one nation are 
apt to be repulsive and even shocking to another. 
Our Oriental nature is our apology for the ' impassioned 
utterances,' the ' language of excessive veneration,' 
' high-flown language,' &c. you speak of How can 
L my fiiend, destroy my Asiatic nature, how can 
I discard the language of poetry and emotion and in- 
spiration which is my life and nature ? To adopt any 
other language would cost me much effort, would be 
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artificial, mechanical, unnatural, and, I. may ad4 
hypocritical. I muftt Bpeak exactly as I feel ; and 
you know my devotion is, as a rule, always extem- 
poratieouB. Our tears during prayer, our fervent an^ 
constant apostrophising, our ascetic habits, our very 
forms of devotion in which we speak of God as One 
whom we see and hear, may be disagreeable to Euro- 
pean eyes and ears, but so long as they are natunl' 
and national, and not affected or borrowed, we nraj 
not be afraid of serious consequences. There 
tainly great danger in unreal show and PhansUA 
sanctimouiousncsB and superstitious mysticism, birt 
when the doctrine is pure and the heart speaks natuiv 
ally and spontaneously, from impulse and inspiration, 
the poetry of religion, for it is nothing more, can A) 
no hann, but will only kindle enthusiasm and sweeten 
faith. In these 'apostolical' days in which we liv» 
you must make some allowance for warinth of feelingi 
which will perhaps die away with the present genersi* 
tion. Accept, my dear friend, my solemn aasuranot 
that the danger before us is not superstition, hut dry 
ness and scepticism, and that they are moved by til 
Spirit of God who indulge in the sweet poetry o 
living and real faith. It is such a pleasure to re* 
your letters. Please write to me again and again, s& 
believe me. 

Yours ever very sincerely, 

Keshub Chdndee Ssk. 



When Stanley, the Dean of Westminster, died (Jul 
1881), Keshub Chunder Sen was anxious to kno 
more about him. Stanley had been to the end 
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IwnBh friend of Keshub Clmiider Sen. As was usual 
iitb him, the attacks on the Indian Reffrmer had 
Inlj Berved to etrengthen Stanley's sympathy for 
' a, and he had eevei-al times asked me whether and 
bw he could he]p him. When I began to write down 
■some of my recollections of the Dean, which I thought 
t be of interest and possibly of use to Kcshuh 
I Chunder Sen, they soon grew beyond the limits of a 
I letter, and I could only send him a few of my 
Cotes from time to time. Some were written stum 
*fter the Dean's death, others later. Some have heen 
published already, otliera are not quite fit for prililica- 
tion yet. 

My dear Friesd, 

You know by this time that we have lost Stan- 
'sy — a true friend to mo, a. true friend to you, atiue 
friend to many others. He had many friends who 
loved him, but the nnmher of those whom he loved 
Was greater still. Moat men wait till they are loved 
"■nd then love in return. His whole disposition to- 
wards the world was one of welcome. His heart was 
ever ready to believe the beet of every one. His anus 
*'"ere always open to receive you. He was one of 
^tose who liked to shake hands with both hands. So 
i-t, ought to be; ao, one wonld think, it would be 
laturally. Why should man not welcome roan 'i 
■A.]as, the heart that has been deceived, and deceived 
•iiore than once, knows the answer. It is so bitter to 
^tnist and to find one's trust met by envy, cunning, 
^1-will. . . . Stanley too must have bad his bitter 
Experiences, but his arms were open to the last. He 
J- did not sum up the experience of his life like a famous i 



stateBman lately deceased,^' Friend is the aynonyia 
traitor ' ! , 

There is no doubt that Stanley had many enemj 
No one was bo thoroughly bated, and, I believe, is 
stiil. And how can it be otherwise 1 I 

He was a truth-loving, honest, and outspoken iii< 
and the world would be very different from what itj 
if such a man had not been hated. He was not 1^ 
other people, and that ia what other people are Ictf 
inclined to forgive. | 

And how was he different from other people, Ji 
may ask. I believe, first of all, because he alwi 
looked upon this world in its true light, not as a ho^ 
but as a journey. Hence he was never entirely i 
aorbed in the contests and controversies of the ^ 
He had his opinions and convictions, religious M 
political, but his horizon was too wide ever to t 
himself altogether in our small lanes and valle 
With other men every little question becomes ^ 
they call a question of life and death ; the thought 
the posaibiiity of error, or of surrender, never eij 
their mind. They fight without looking or listen! 
They raise dust and smoke till they cannot see throi 
the clouds which they themselves have raised. St 
ley was always willing to listen, and even, while h< 
ing determinately to his own opinions, he could 
least imagine that he might be wrong, and part fi 
his opponents with a few kind words, as if sayi 
' Let us wait, the time will come when we shall b 
know better.' 

Stanley had one gi'eat advantage in starting in ] 
an advantage which is not sufBeiently appreciated 
those who possess it, because it is rightly conside 
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^By honourable if those who do not possesa it sur- 

^HDOt the difficulties of life without ever forfeiting 

^Wr self-respect. Stanley belonged to a good family, 

^B was always pecuniarily independent. He never 

^Kw the temptations of a poor struggling man, who 

^Hofteji to choose between sacrificing ' the chances of 

^Buning a position of usefulness and influence in the 

^Hrld, to which he has a good rightj and making 

^Btwn concessions which, however small, colour his 

^Bbacter through life. A man who has oneo been 

^Knt when he ought to have spoken, or who has ever 

^nkeu when he ought to liave been silent, will never 

^H the same again, not perhaps in the eyes of the 

Wfcrld which calk speech silver and silence gold, but 

r in his own eyes, if he has eyes to see. And these 

( temptations are great, so great that we ought to be 

Vsry lenient in judging a poor man who may see 

setiial want, loss of influence, loss of usefulness on 

une side, while one small concession to the world 

^EDOld lead him to the bench of Judges or Bishops, or 

^B|r other place for which he is the fittest roan. 

^HBtanley had his ambition, ho knew what he had a 

^^it to expect, aye to demand ; but he could afford 

to wait. He had not to push and to urge his claims 

himself or through others, and he thus remained a free 

man through life. He was content to be a C'ollege 

Tutor, a Canon of Canterbury, a Professor at Oxford, 

mi at last a Dean of Westminster. He was content, 

nay he was proud of his position. Yet, if he bad 

Iieen a worldly and what is called a prudent man, he 

might have been a Bishop and an Archbishop long 

before others, 

"'hf-n I first knew him as a young Tutor at Uni- 
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versity College, I was often struck by his boldnera I 
compared with the prudence of other friends of n 
I did not know then that he was a man who coul 

afibrd to walk straight forward, without looking rig! 
or left, and I honoured him all the more for whi 
seemed to me the highest chivalry of truth. Nottl 
I honour him less, now that I know how strong M 
impregnable his position was, for, after all, weall 
does not always produce independence of thought U 
word and deed. Only I do not perhaps place him iw 
quite Bo high above all his contemporaries a b I did vhi 
I was first drawn into the peculiar life of Oxford, ai 
began to watch the bold or timid steps in the careS 
ofmen who have since risen to eminence. There iaol 
expression in English which I have always liked vfl 
much. 'He has an independence,' that is. he l! 
ficient to live without caring for frowns or favours. 
There was another feature in Stanley's charact 
which from the first attracted me strongly towM 
him. Not being a scheming or diplomatising i 
himself, he did not look upon others as if they w< 
always driving at something. One could speak 
him unreservedly, almost thoughtlessly. One km 
he believed all one said. He would forgive even 
stupid, silly, or selfish remark, and interpret eve 
man according to the best meaning of which he woi 
admit. There was in him a serene transparency, t 
one felt that in speaking with him there was 1 
necessity ibr weighing every word, or calculating 1 
effect, or guarding against every possible misinterp 
tation. It was a treat to speak with him and to fi| 
that he really took one for better than one was— 
made one better. It is one of the greatest miseries 
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^■T artiHcia] life to have always to be on the guard 1 
^hinst possible miBunderstandingB. You muBt have 
^Btbat whenyonhadto clothe your Easteiii thoughta 
^BPestem words. I have felt it myself very often 
^Ren trying to translate my German thoughts into 
Tiigiish idiom. There are little niceties of expression 
vMch it is difficult to learn later in life. Many times 
I know I have been misunderstood and have otTended 
people simply from a certain carelessness of expression. I 
If one has to look out for the right word and does not | 
find it at once, one often blurts out the next beet. I 
One sees at once, even without the gift of thought- 
reading, that there is a peculiar taste about that word j 
which is not quite palatable to one'a friend. One 
might stop and explain, but that often makes matters 
worse, and so one leaves it and goes on, trusting to 
one's friend's good-nature. With Stanley I never bad 
tJiat feeling, even when I was a mere beginner and 
bungler in English. I knew always that he would un- 
derstand what I really meant. After all, wo are all 
stammerers. Even the moat eloquent express but 
lialf of what they feel and mean. We must all trust 
to a Lector Benevobis, and that is what Stanley was 
*t all times and with all men. 

Another feature which was most strongly marked j 
"i Stanley's character was his indignation at any in- 
justice or even unfairness committed against a man 
*ho, whether from weakness or other circumstances, 
*aa unable to defend himself Again and again have 
t seen Stanley rushing into the fray when he sua- _ 
[>ected want of fair play. Again and again iiave I J 
*een bim assisting men for whom he had really no 1 
sympathy, nay defending othens whom he naturally j 
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shrank from, simply because they were ill-treata( 
the mob, whatever that mob might be. This kinj 
chivaliy may be carried too far, but nothing after 
is so amiable and so attractive as this Qnixotic t 
racter. The world would be intolerable if it wersj 
for a few such true knights. He was opposed to, 
publication of ' Essays and Reviews,' but when i 
were published and attacked, aa they were, with d 
and tomahawks, Stanley fought more valiantly ti 
any of the Seven, and it was said at the time, perh 
truly, that he then forfeited his chance of a mi 
Stanley never went so far a^ Colenso. He did 
even see the value of Colenso a criticism. He ki 
what ancient history meant, and to his mind ma» 
the contradictions, worked out so laboriously by' 
brave Bishop, were really confirmations of the 
torical genuineness of the Old Testament, Theyl 
what a true historian, who knows the conditions ui 
which the earliest literary documents are comp< 
collected, and preserved, would expect. The aba 
of such contradictions would have seemed to 
auspicious. But whatever Stanley's own views 
feelings might be, when the Bishops and their fill 
tried to crush argument by authority, he stood ft 
undismayed by clamour and threats, and to the las 
mained true to Colenso, though equally true, as 
know, to his Old Testament, as a real work of i 
quity, possessing aU those characteiiatica which 
ancient history ought to possess, and none of thoi 
a short-hand report in our modern newspapers. 
owe some of bis sympathy to the violent attacks 
were made on you, and I can trace the ori gin ot 
friendship for me to a similar cause. 
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wfituley's character as a theologian, and aa a politi- 
Ji too, in fact the whole tone of his mind, was what 
it call historical. Learn how things have be- 
le what they are, and you will understand them. 
Ipprove of them, or at all events hear with them for a 
ile.till they can become or can he made to become 
anetiing better. Thia is the key-note in every one 
■ Stsjiley'B books from the tirst to the last, and he did 
it wait for Evoliitionihm to teach bim that lesson^. 
t It haa sometimes been said that Stanley was not 
jdtapoken. that he did not say all he knew, that 
le Bobmitted to many things which he could not have 
wproved in his heart. Is there one man of whom the 
line might not be said 1 We all know a great deal 
Bote, or are working up to know a great deal more 
a we are prepared to say and publish to the woi'ld. 
Itat & man like Stanley puts forward, he must be 
ared to defend against the whole world ; and if he 
8 that he is unable to do that, he would rightly 
Bhrink from a step that might defeat the very ohject 
te had in view. On many pointa our knowledge may 
B sufficient to satisfy ouiselves, but far from sufficient 
satisfy others, and to silence all possible objections. 
Igain, do we not all submit to many things which 
« do not approve 'i One man may be a republican, 
d yet submit to a monarchical government ; and an- 
r may be an imperialist, and yet submit to a re- 
ftblican government. Stanley ceit,airLly did not ap- 
fDve of the Thirty-nine Articles, but he signed theni 
9 an historical document, knowing their origin and 

ne of what I had written here on. this side of Stanlay's oharaotBr, 
mpubliahed in sn article, 'Forgotten Bibles,' in the ■Nineteenth 
fcntmj," June, 1884, pp. loc?, eeq. 
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their historical purpose, and accepting them ae ft o 
promise between the different parties that have ft 
the Church of England. 

How could we have any religion, how could * 
have any Church, without a compromise ? It is diP* I 
ferent in philosophy. There every man may go hia | 
own way, and speak his own language. But it is the I 
very nature of religion to be a compromise, a compTft- I 
mise between the young and the old, thewiee and the I 
fooliah, all of whom are to use the same languige. 
though they must use it each in his own way. HoW I 
Stanley was a man of such strong human sympathieflt 
and so ready to enter into the thoughts and feelii^ 
of others, that he would have been the last man to 
distuib the religious peace of anybody. Who woul" 
like to wake a child from its peaceful slumber 1 W*J 
stand by its cradle and watch the little rosebud, at»^[ 
hardly draw our breath for fear of breaking in upt^^l 
itu perfect blisB. All we can do is to be near, so tha."*^' 
when the child awakes, it should not he frightened v 
finding itseU' quite alone, Stanley knew that, so fa^^ 
as mere happiness is concerned, nothing is happier tha*^ 
the faith of childhood, nothing more blessed than th^^ 
continuance of that faith from the cradle to the graver — 
In meeting friends who had that faith, Stanley " 
could enter into their feelings with all the truth ancl 
warmth of a man who liked nothing better than to l 
a child once more. Is that dishonesty ? As well yoM 
might call it dishonest to say that the sun rises, i 
stead of saying that the earth sets. 

Eut with men who were no longer children, he \ 
a man, and an honest man. He knew that the timai 1 
comes when, whether we like it or not, the cbUd musb. J 
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the man must face the world sucli as it 
is, not such as he would wieh it to be. 

A dear friend of Stanley's, a high dignitary in the 
Church, asked me soon after his death, ' Tell me, did 
Stanley believe in miracles?" I said, 'Certainly not,' 
and he seemed quite relieved, and repeated again and 
again, ' Certaijily not, certainly not.' And yet this 
might give you a false idea of Stanley. Ho certainly 
did not believe in miraelcs as they are believed in by 
many, as irregularities committed on purpose. He 
was not troubled by miracles. He knew, as every 
historian knowa, or by this time ought to know, that 
there is no religion without miracles, and yet that 
the founders of the three highest religions have unani- 
mously condemned miracles. Your ancient native 
religion is full of miracles, and it would be quite as 
tnie to call them psychologically inevitable as to call 
them physically impossible. But Stanley knew that 
Cflrtain minds cannot believe anything unless they 
first beUeve in miracles. To these men of little faith 
miracles are everything, and if their faith in miracles 
wwe undermined, their faith in everything else would 
cramble to pieces. This may seem strange to you, for 
I am sure you did not believe in Christ because He 
could change water into wine, or cast out devils, or 
Ileal the sick, or feed the hungry, or calm the atonn, 
or walk on the water. A man may be believed to have 
done all that and much more, as in the case of some of 
your ancient Rishis, and yet you would not believe Ms 
doctrines unless they could command a very different 
BflMtion. To you, all the facts, whether historical or 
legendary, in the life of Christ must seem entirely out- 
aide the temple of Christian truth ; and the question 
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whether the miracles were accurately reported byconr 
temporary witnesses would probably affect you as little 
as it affects millions of Christians, who either caimot 
read or have no time for reading. Let us only see clearly 
that facts can never be believed, unless we do violenc© 
to the true sense of that word. I'acts may be either 
doubted or not, either accepted or not, either rejected 
or not, but they cannot be believed as we believe the 
existence of Uod, the sonship of Christ, the immorta- 
lity of the soul, or the holiness of truth. K you read 
the words which Christ addressed to Thomas (St. 
John XX. 29), ' Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed,' you will see that they have » 
much deeper meaning than is commonly supposed, and 
that Chiist himself placed a faith without sight high, 
above a faith with sight. 

There is hardly a miracle in the New Testament 
which to a man who knows the language of other re- 
ligions is startling. Buddha was called the great 
physician, and we have no reason to doubt that Christ 
too was a true physician, and could heal, not only 
spiritual, but also physical diseases. Which of the 
two gifts Christ himself placed highest, we may learn 
from his own words, when he sends his message to 
John the Baptist, saying * that the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised — and to the poor the gospel is preached.* 

But you may say that, although most miracles per- 
formed by Christ offer no difficulties to an historical 
mind, such as Stanley's was, there are two miracles 
performed, not by, but as it were for Christ, which 
must have been a stumbling-block to an honest mind, 
such as Stanley's was, namely the miraculous bii-th, 
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and wWt may be called the miraculous death of 
Christ. I carmot tell for certain what Stanley thought 
on these two fiubjects, though some of hia remarks on 
a sermon preached in Westminster Abhcy by our 
commoa friend Kingeley leave little doubt in ray 
mind that he looiied ibr true divinity elsewhere than 
in the cradle and in the grave. But to your mind 
these two muuclea ought to be the least perplexing. 
You linow that whenever the founder of a religion 
has been raised to a superhuman or divine rank, the 
human mind rebels against an ordinary birth and an 
ordinary death. It is extremely eurioua to observe 
how on this point human ingenuity tries to outbid 
liiviue wisdom. The highest wisdom, whether we call 
it God or Nature, conceived one kind of bii-th aa 
the hest for man. Man invented what he thought a 
mote becoming birth for God. Tho intention was 
good, no doubt, but it waa, to say the least, uncalled 
for. Is there anything more wonderful than the or- 
dinary birth of a child? ia there anything more 
Iioly? anything that can more truly be caUod a re- 
velation ? Does a miracle cease to be a miracle be- 
cause it happens every day? Does the marvellous 
become common because it happens every minute? 
Depend upon it, no miraculous birth will ever outbid 
the miracnlousnesB of the plain birth of a child. 
' What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.' 
And as to Chiist's real resurrection, ia it credible 
that, when we are told again and again that Christ 
eame to bring life and immortality to light, the 
ample words that Chiist rose from the dead should 
have been taken in a carnal, not in a spiritual sense 1 
I How would a carnal resurrection and ascension benefit 
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UB t Does beavGn Btill mean the clouds as it did in 
the VeA&l Did St. Paul really mean that unlea 
Christ'a borly had been carried through the clouds, hia 
faith in Uhrist would be in vain ? It would be fearfbl 
to think 80. St. Paul did not even say, ' K Christ ib 
not raised, the dead rise not,' but ' It' the dead rise 
not, then is not Christ raiBcd,' Of this I am perfectly 
certain, that if you had said to Stanley, ' Am I » 
Christian if I believe only in the spiritual resurrection 
of Christ 1 ' he would have aaid ' Yes, and all the more, 
if you do not believe that his body was taken up to 
the clouds.' I often regret that the Jews buried, and 
did not bum their dead, for in that case the ChrielJui 
idea of the resurrection would have remained far more 
spiritual, and the conception of immoi-tality would 
have become less material. 

One can hardly realise what Christianity would ba 
if such men as Stanley ever became its true reprft- 
sentativcB. We should not want Missionaries then. 
Instead of a few converts here and there being pressed 
to come in, mUlions would press to come in, and many 
like yourself would say. We have long been Christians. 
If you bad lived in the first century, you would have 
been a disciple of Christ, whereas now you say truly, 
because I am a disciple of Christ, therefore I cannot 
be a Christian, However, we must not despair, t 
well remember your parting words in Oxford, ' And 
if fifty years hence people should find out that I have 
been doing the -work of Chiiat, what harm is there V 
There are many in Europe who must be content 
say the same, and Chiist'a best disciples are foi 
I believe, among those whom so-called believers 
unbelievers. 
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OXPOSD, 

_ 7 May, i88j. 

My dear Friend, 



If what I wiite to you can do any good in India, 
remember that I never have any secrets. If my views 
are wrong, they can be corrected ; if they are right, 

te more I am abuaed for them, the better. 
Yours very truly, 
. F. Max MUllee. 

■'lY 

I have long wished to write to you again, and to 
congratulate you on the cessation of the war. I am 
so glad that you hare left the battle-field for better 
fields of usefulness. You have a far too important 
work to do, to waste your time in personal contro- 
versy. Go on preaching, teaching, and doing as much 
good as you can ; that ia the best answer to aH obloquy. 
You know I do not flatter you. I have openly tfjid 
you when I differed from you, but I have far too 
high an idea of the work which you are meant to do 
on earth to ask any further explanations from you on 
iflattere where after all you may be right and I wrong. 
No, no, we must learn to trust each other even when 
we do not always undei-stand each other. You are an 
Eastern, I am a Western. There is One who knows 
who is right and who is wrong, and that is the Puruaha 
within us. 

I have still many things to tell you about our friend 
Stanley. I mias him very much. He always re- 
mained true to you. After he had once trusted a man, 
Ue seldom dropped him again. Hia troublea often re- 
minded me of your troubles. He always complained 
that he had achieved so little — that he had lost all 
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influence in the Church. He little knew how mtidi 
he hail achieved, how great his influence really was. 
His death revealed his greatness. I feel sure we ought 
not to think so much about visible success, we ought 
not to be disheartened at apparent failure even. All 
we can do is to move on straight, and not to mind if 
our straight line seems crooked to the crooked. Even 
if you were to do nothing more, you ought to feel 
that you have done a great and good work, whici 
will never be undone again. That ought to cheer 
you, and make you go on with your work cheerfully. 
I am going to Cambridge next week, having been in- 
vited by the University to give some Lectures on 
India. I have chosen for my subject, ' What can India 
teach i(i<V I hope you will approve. 

Believe me, youra very sincerely, 

F. Max Muller. 



Lilt Cottage, 

72 Upper Circulab Road, Calcutta, 

5 Afiffvst, 1882. 

My dear Friend, 

I had hoped to write to you from the Himalayas, 
where I went for a brief sojourn for the benefit of my 
health, shortly after the receipt of your very kind and 
cheering message. These stupendous and lofty heights 
are dear and sacred to us Indians, as reminders of the 
departed glory of our fatherland, and as a source of 
living inspiration amid the grovelling cares of the 
world. Nor are they, less dear and sacred to you, 
whose heart is so thoroughly Eastern and Indian. 
Perhaps you honour our country and its ancient 
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Ifeerature more than we natives of the soil do. And 
ftua sure a letter from the Himalayas you would 
pTe hailed with peculiar intei-est and joy. Ill-health, 
however, prevented my writing to you from there ; 
and though I have since ray return often wished to 
write, I have as often failed. The fact is I have been 
snffering from extreme nervous debility and other 
complaints since our last anniversary festival in 
January, and even now I am not equal to my work. 

You are quite right in denouncing fruitless contro- 
versies and personal wranglings. In our Church es- 
pecially these are altogether out of place. Our work 
ftt present ia not destruction, but reconstruction. We 
have had enough of the former during the earlier 
periods of the Br^hma-SamSj history. There was a 
time when an aggressive warfare had to be kept up, 
O'Dd we had to put down idolatry and caste with 
iconoclastic fury. But the New Dispensation is a 
Work of construction. It fulfils, docs not destroy ; it 
huilda, does not demolish. Our entire literature bears 
testimony to this positive and pacific policy of our 
Church. If you know the leading principles of my 
life and character, you will no doubt admit that I arn 
pledged to reconciliation and harmony. If I live for 
^ny purpose it is for this, that I will preach the union 
of Eastern and Western Theism, the reconciliation of 
Exirope and Asia. The idea may seem absurd to many 
^^ the present age. It may provoke ridicule and 
angry reviling. But posterity will prove a better 
J^dge, My honoured friend, yon need not be told that 
^ man must stick to the high ideal of his life regard- 
^sa of consequences, and remain true to the light 
"•thin in spite of obloquy and persecution. God has 
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given me too a work to do, and my tastes and idea 
impulsBB and aspirations have been moulded and shaped 
accordingly. One half of my heart is in sympathw 
with Europe, and the other half with Asia. I caiiiL04| 
therefore bear the thought of their separation. 
one branch of the Loi'd's family has taken one idfflS 
from Him, and another branch another idea, whrt^ 
should they quarrel? Are we not both the Lord'sT" 
To take only Asiatic thought or European faith is a 
half -measure. It is the adoption of a fraction of divine 
life. That Asia and Europe, the East and the West, 
will always continue in a state of mutual separation, 
divorce, and disunion is against nature and nature's 
God. Let us seek the perfection of the individual and 
the T&'ze in the union of Eastern and Western typcaof 
thought and chai-acter. I trust and pray that all 
scholars and thinkers and philanthropists in diferent 
parts of the world will try to bring about this inter- 
national reconciliation. Let there be no more wrang- 
ling, no more sectarian antagonism. Let the angel o£ . 
peace and love reign. What you aay of that nobl« ■ 
soul, Dean Stanley, is truly refreshing and encom'ag^j 
ing. Yea, he has done a great deal, and the influenc*" 
he has left behind will do infinitely more to wide* 
and deepen the Church in Europe, and vastly help b 
bring about the reconciliation of the Eastern and th* 
Western Churches. May his soul rest in peace ij 
bosom of God ! 

Believe me, 

Youra moat sincerely, 

Keshub Chundee Sen. 
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BEAR Friend, 

Thepapersreport the death of yourgood motber. 
me to send you a line of condolence from the 
Lnt HimS-laya. As a Hindu I feel the deepest 
f in your grief. For who on earth bo good 
le mother ? We in India regard our parents, and 
sspecially the mother, as' a&kshat p ratyak shade vatd. V 
snd we have no doubt you have the same Aiyan 
feeling and instinct in you. A mother's love who can 
wpsy? A mother's memory no loyal son can forget. 
Alive or dead, we honour and revere her spirit, not 
merely on account of our earthly ohligationa, but be- 
tauae motherly tenderness represents so truly and so 
lieantifiilly the lovingkindness of the Supreme Mother. 
Hay the soul of your deai" mother rest in peace in the 
world above ! 

I am sorry I cannot write to you so often as I could 

™h. But of this I can assure you that you are often 

present in my thoughts. The affinity is not only 

ettnic, but in the highest degree spiritual, which often 

Qi'awa you into my heart and makes me enjoy the 

I pleasures of friendly intercourse. I foi'get the dis- 

'*''ee, and feel we are very near each other. These 

ffim^layas ablaze with India's ancient glory constantly 

'^niijuj me of you, and aa I read your Lectures on 

/"dia, what can it teach \xaV in the veranda of my 

^"ie house in the morning, I feel so intensely the 

i^'BQenee of your spirit in me that it seems I am 

^^ reading your book, but talking to you and you 

^ talking to me in deep spiiit-intercourse. How 

^jiently you love India that book has made clear. 

' 'A prostnt vJfliMp deity.' 
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Surely you honour our ' fatherland ' more than any 
my own countrymen, and the glowing terms in whidi 
you Bpeak of India, her people, her reli^on, and hei 
ancient greatness put to shame the enthuBiaem of even 
the most warm-hearted patriot among us. And what 
you write in your hook I see with my own eyes and 
realise in my own heart on these HimELlayan heights. 
Every word you say of the Riehis, their faith and de- 
votion, is BO true. Their transcendental spirituality! 
their unearthly asceticism, as distinguished from the 
busy life of the West, you justly appreciate and ad- 
mire. Alas! these blessed Itisbia are dead and gone. 
On the plains of Bengal, where I live, I miss them: X 
see an entirely different generation, by no means loyal 
to their venerable fore''ather8. But I do not miB* 
them here. On these hills the ancient RLshia Beem 
yet to live and move. I feel that they are with mo 
and in me. Everything recalls these saintly spiritB 
to my mind, and I see before me not the agnostic'* 
godless earth and sky, but the ancient Aryan devotee'* 
Silrya, Ykya. Varu^ia, and Indra. How I wish to- 
see you in this my humble hermitage, and talk toge- 
ther about the deeper mysteries of Rishi life in th» 
very abode of the anciant Rishi^, the Himalaya 1 Yot* 
say I follow the Rita of the Vedic Rishis. I wish % 
could always do so : in fact this is the great arabitiocK 
of my life. These twenty-five years the Holy Ghorf* 
has been to me not only my tcachei' and guide, bu'^ 
also my guardian and protector. He has given m* 
the bread of inspiration ; and to His directions too 3 
owe my daily bread. I never knew any Guru »' 
piiest, but in all matters affecting the higher lif" 
I have always sought and found light in the direo^ 
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OOUiiBels of the Holy Spirit, Nor could I ever count 
a definite income for my large family, and yet 
iiigh darkness and uncertainty the Holy Ghoathas 
me on, feeding me, my wife and ten children, and 
^ving us the comforts of life. From how many 
i, dangers, and temptations has He delivered me 1 
many times has He shown me the light of 
1 ! or I would have perished. To so good a 
I look as to a personal Friend and a daUy 
ipanion, and I have made up my mind never to 
away from Him to whom I owe all that I prize 
liny temporal and my aphitual life. The applause 
pleases me not, if the Monitor within rebukea 
And when the world stands against me, as it 
often does, my Comforter comforts me as no man can. 
^en everything fails, I find joy and strength in the 
cheering voice of the Holy Ghost. May I always 
prove faithful to Him I 

Not long ago the Editor of the Conii mporari/ Re'^ieK 
wrote to me a kind note asking me to contribute aa 
article on some Indian subject. I promised to accede 
to his request, but wanted time as I was unwell. 
Since writing to him I got woree and worse, and I 
liave not yet found time or energy sufficient for the 
task. I hope to redeem my promise so soon as health 
permits. It ia a wasting disease from which I am 
suffering, and it brings on tenihle weakness and ex- 
JiauBtion at times. If convenient I beg you will do 
tue the favour to write a line to the Editor requesting 
Ilia indulgence and forbearance. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Kehuub Ohunper Sen. 
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LETTERS FROM PROTAP CHUNDER 

MOZUMDAR. 






Peace C(jttauk, 73 Uppkr Cibculab Bo ad, CALCurf^ 

14 Feb. 1S81. 

My dear Sir, 

Perhaps you do not remember me. I had the 
great pleaHure of Bpending an afternoon with yon in 
autumn^ i^74- Since my return home I have always 
thought of writing to you ; but with the Hindu's 
indcciBion I have always hesitated. Yet I always feb 
most gratefully that your interest in the Br&hma- 
Samftj, of which I have been a worker nearly for the 
last twenty years, was unabated. When you put me 
into the train at the railway station you said, * Send 
me every information, every paper, every scrap ; you 
■will not find me speaking always, but when the time 
comes — here I am ! * The time Aas come, and you 
have spoken. But, alas ! we have not kept you well 
furnished with facts about our movement. You have 
watched the agitation on the Cutch Behar marriage. 
That agitation began from deeper causes, and ended 
in deeper opposition than a mere protest against the 
marriage. Keshub Chunder Sen's genius is too 
Western for his own countrymen, and too Eastern for 
yours. His mind is so independent and original, so 
far above conventional proprieties of every sort, that 
long before the marriage he had begun to make 
enemies both inside and outside the Brahma Samaj. 
They were seeking for an opportunity to crush him, 
they found it in the marriage, they used it to an 
extent of unmercifulness of which you can form no 
idea. But Keshub is one of those men who cannot 
be crushed. His spiritual vitality, his moral vigour 
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suiaply immortal. Among hie opponent* those 
ifbaps have done him moat harm who were his 
ds. MisB Collet, the compiler of the Brabmo 
'Book, has tried to do him the most lasting harm, 
lady's idolisation of Kestub was as singular, as 
present violent and unreasoning antipathy. Not a 
ie there was in the Cutch Behar marriage to which 
lioneBt man might take objection. Some of the 
and figures subsequently used by our friend 
also startle any European, perhaps even a 
. For my own part I am not an advocate of 
aenaational figures of speech, But I know how abso- 
lutely beyond sober speech is every impulse of deep 
and genuine spirituality. Are not the original per- 
ceptions of genius obscure to the finest intellects? 
Deliberate obscurity is dishonesty. It may be a foible 
m which great souls have occasionally indulged ; but 
to a man labouring in the awful and agonising solitude 
of genius perhaps it may be found restful to indulge 
10 expressions which he alone can fully fathom. 

But I maintain a man of real and acknowledged 

power is entitled to some amount of public trust. If 

every act and every expression of his that is not 

understood were put down to the score of moral cor- 

™ptnesB, all forms of organisation would soon cease 

Joesifit. And this is what Keshub's opponents both 

^ England and India have done. In not treating 

iiw -vrith the charity to which much inferior men are 

entitled, they have driven him deeper and deeper into j 

"'^ exceedingly sensitive individuality, till he has j 

"together ceased to be understood. Hardheartednesa > 

P'^duces its worst effects upon the intellect. And 

""^Se people have lost the sense by which very plain 
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words and actions can be properly eonstraed. 
to friends, to persons disposed to treat you cliaritobli 
and justly, it is often wrong to offer any esplanatit 
at all. Explanations requite so often to be espl 
that one turns from the whole task in despair, 
wonder if there can be any justice, in the pi 
sense of that word, apart from charity. Yoa, 
have shown him that charity, and hence, even in 
absence of such facts as you ought to have receivi 
you have been more jv»t to him than many otJn 
who fiieic more, have been able to be. The Cutch Bel 
majTiage in now a thing of the past. I believe hefoi 
long Keshub will have to publish more facts to olf 
his own conduct in regard to that afiair. He has not 
done so because be shrank; from exposing the conduct 
of some high officials of the Bengal Government. 

The Bi'Sbma-Sam&J has como to occupy a position 
which may bo considered apart from its relations tft 
the Cutch Bebar maniage. This doctrine of the New 
Dispensation promises to excite great hostility. I will 
by next mail post the Theistic Review in which some 
of our leading ideas on the subject are explained. 
The New Dispensation seems to me to be nothing moM' 
than the spiritual countei^rt of your ideaofaScienoft, 
of Comparative Theology. What you 
philosopher and a philologist we are trying to do 
men of devotion and faith. It is the same univei 
recognition of all truths, and all prophets. It is 
same wai' against exclusiveness and bigotiy. 
we are doing it in a Hindu style, perhaps in a Benj 
style. But there is no question that the futi 
religion of the world must acknowledge the reign 
law, order, harmony, and development in the religio 
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ecords of mankind, The Fatherhood of God is 
BeflaingjGas abstraction unless the unity of truth 
D landa and nations is admitted. And tLo Brother- 
<d of man is impossible, if there is no recognition of 
■e services which the great peoples of the earth have 
ftidered unto each other. I must not take up more 
it jour time. It will be nothing short of delight if I 
ever hear from you in reply. I and my fiiends 
upon you as an interpreter, aa a mediator 
Ween ourselves and Europe. And I have no doubt 
reciprocate the cordiality and confidence with 
_ lich the Brahma-Samfij regards you. With very 
warm and kind regards, 

I remain, deai' Sir, 
I Yours very faithfully, 

^L Prof Max Miillcr. P. C. Mozumdab. 

I H 
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Mv DEAR Sib, 

Simla, aa you know, is in the midst of the 

Himalayas. It is the summer seat of the Government 

"f India, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 

*'^ comes here, because it is within the province he 

"^es, and also because he has to consult with the 

"ead of the Supreme Goveiimient on questions relating 

'P the many frontier difScultics that have started up 

^Ce the unfortunate Afghan war. Being in con- 

'''lUed bad health for some time, I have been here for 

* *iliange for the last three months. It was here I 

l^c^ived your kind and valuable present of the trans- 

^"tion of the Dhammapada, for which allow me to 

^'*^r you my very hearty thanks. It was here also I 

S*^t your card desiring me to send you certain Bengah 



books, which I hope have by this time reached . _ 
I presume you have now commenced to write the "_ 
of RSjah Rammohun Roy, as you wished. It is ii<> 
sincere desire that you get a perfect insight into tt^ 
internal workings of the Brahma-Samaj of the preBenfr 
day. which is so essentially different from the institu- 
tion which the Rajah founded in 1830. There is no 
doubt the RAjah meant it to he a monotheistic church, 
though he gave it a purely Vedantic character. 
you know very well, this monotheism was developei 
and formulated by DevendranS,th Tagore. He haft'l 
always kept strictly true to the ancient cult of the 
aaithora of the Upanishads, to the rigid and deliberate 
exclusion of those Christian influences which BiLm- 
mohun Roy carefully sought and cultivated. It is. 
certain, however, that he was the first to introduce 
into the Samaj genuine piety and spirituality. IntO' 
the constitution of this piety a good deal of the mysti- 
cism of Hafiz and the idealism of Victor Cousin 
entered. I remember how intensely fond Devendra- 
n&th was of chanting the Gazels of the Persian Sufia,. 
and reading the works of Cousin, Kant, and Fichte. 
So if any Christian iafluenee can be said to have 
entered into his system it waa indirectly through thes^ 
thinkers. But for the Bible, for the character of Jesus 
and of His disciples, the PradhinAchilryaof the Brahma- 
Samaj has always had an unfeigned dislike. Indeed 
from this point of view the teachings of Devendra- 
n3.th Tagore are understood without much difficulty. 

With the advent of Keahub Chimder Sen the piinci— 
pies of the Brihma-SamSj assumed the form of a reH~ 
gion, and that institution took the character of a C/ittreA. ^ 
Kcfihub cannot be considered as a well-read man. 
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■ tiVen liig iiuotations from the Bible, which are pretty 
■ frMjuent^ are made at random, and got up for the 
I occaalona on which they arc meant to give point and 
I eroptaais to his own sentiments. But he deserves the 
I credit of uprearing the whole structure of Br&hma 
doctrines by the unaided efforts of his religious genius. 
If he has been aided by anything, he has been aided 
onlybyhissingulardevotions, which are long, deep, and 
sweet. Doetrinallyhis teachings may be said generally 
to have enibi-aced the following subjects:— Existence 
and attributes of God as a personality ; Providence, 
general and special ; the soul of man as an immortal 
spirit ; Conscience ; Prayer ; Inspiration ; our relations 
to Christ ; to SS.kya, Chaitanya, &c. ; the Brfl,hma- 
Samslj as a revealed dispensation of God, including 
all previous dispensations, and setting forth the religion 
of the future. His spiritual precepts may be said to 
have generally embraced the following subjects: — 
UpS,sana, worship ; Yoga, asceticism ; Bhakti, devotion ; 
Vaicagya, passionlessness ; Sadhana, which I would 
translate as self-discipline. He has besides said a 
good deal on domestic, social, and apostolical organ- 
isation. Now his doctrinal and other precepts have 
been so amplified and complicated by frequent refer- 
^Knees to and applications of Hindu Furaric con- 
^Heptions, as well as Christian dogmas and obsnrvances, 
^^Piat they have swelled to an enormous extent, until 

lo many the primitive simplicity of their theiatic , 

character has been all but lost. And while some ac- l 

cuse him of relapsing into Hindu idolatry and Pan- 
theism, others charge him with merging into Christian 
orthodoxy. I cannot say these misconceptions are 
I annatui'al, and they have been aggi'avated by certain I 



rhetoripal peculiarities and personal iDcidente, prin- 
cipal among which is the Cutch Behar marriage. Hia 
interpretations of Hindu and Christian ideas may or 
may not bo right, but I believe no slur can be cast 
upon the soundness of bis theistic teaching. It haa 
long been my desire to explain some of his principles 
fi'om a simple and rational thcistie ground. But I 
sometimes feel that I should wait fur a further d&-_ 
velopment of his views. In thla endeavour I ahoi 
greatly prize the benefit of your ideas and suggesiaoi 
Keshub is continually becoming more and mor 
physical and mystical. Sometimes I am afraid 
may completely elude popular understanding, and thi 
is why I am the more anxious to explain him, 
cently he has very much given himself up to syia- 
bolism. There has been a good deal of Hags, flowers, 
fires, and sacraments of all kinds. Of course misun- 
derstanding is in consequence on the increase. Yet 
Kcshub's uncommon penetration, sagacity, and coiO' 
mon sense are as clear and strong as ever. The sug- 
gestions of a friendly critic like you will be moat 
welcome at this juncture, the more especially as th| 
different parties in the Brahma-Samaj seem tx) hav( 
lost all mutual respect and confidence, DovendranS,tli 
Tagore has retired into the hilla. The other day 
received a most significant letter from him, I will 
translate it, and publish it some day. In the mean* 
while permit me to send my little Thewtic Revii 
and Interpreter. Hoping to have the pleasure 
healing from you some day, 

I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
^KFrof. Max Miiller. P. C. Mozumoab. 
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I My deab Me. Proiap Chunder Mozumdak, 
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If I have not wiitten to yoQ before, you may 
alieve me that it was time and leisure only that were 
inting, and that I have often longed for a quiet hour 
ft thank you for your letters, and to exchange Bomo 
feoughta with you on subjects very near to your heart 
and to mine. I have many kind friends in different 
parts of the world, and I must tell them all what I 
told you when we parted at Oxford, ' If you really 
Want me, I shall always be ready,' But the day has 
only eight or ten hours of work in it, and often not 
even that ; and there is much still left to do, which I 
feel I ought to do. Yet, as I watch the sun of my 
life going down, I feel I shall never be able to do even 
half of what I wished to do in this life. I must therefore 
a«k you and my other friends to have patience with me. 
I have watched your struggles in India for many 
years, and I have often pleaded your cause in Eng- 
land with friends who were frightened by what they 
teard about Keshub Chunder Sen, Yet I trusted 
^^i you and in the goodness of your cause, and re- 
'^i&ined silent, at least in public. But when I saw 
**ur friend Keshub Chunder ^en pressed on all sides, 
^'tacked not only by his natural enemies, but by his 
•Natural friends, I thought I ought to come to his suc- 
<!our, or at all eventa to show him that some of his 
friends were able to make allowance for his diiGeuI- 
''es, and though they might differ from him, had not 
^8t their confidence in him. That Cutch Eehar mar- 
riage was a misfortune, but what has it to do with the 



great work that Keahiib Ohunder Sen has been carry- 
ing on 1 Suppose even he was to 1)0 blamed, can no 
one be allowed to carry on a gi-eat religious reform, 
unless he ia himself entirely blameless ? Nothing I 
admire more in the wTiters of our Gospels than ihfl 
open way in which they somotimea speak of 
failings of the Apostles. In their eyes nothing could 
have been more grievous than St. Peter's denial of 
ChriHt. Yet they make no secret of it, and without 
any public confession, recantation or penance, Peter, 
after be has wept bitterly, is as great an Apostle aa 
all the othei'B, nay even greater. Surely these are 
passing clouds only, and what we ought to look to is 
the bright sky behind. 

At the present moment many of Keshub Chunder 
Sen's old friends in England, and some particulai"ly of 
his most generous and liberal-minded friends, are la 
despair about some of the outward religious cer&- 
monies which he lias sanctioned. His asceticism, hia 
shaving his hair, his carrying a flag and singing in 
the streets, hia pilgrimages — all are considered quite' 
shockingl To tell you the truth, I am not fond of 
Buch things ; but every religion is a compromise, mnafr 
and always will be a compromise, between men and 
children ; and there is no religion in which men like 
you and me, who eai'e for better things, have not 
often to say that thoy are not fond of 'such things,' 
yet have to bear with them. Think of our ritualists 
at home. Silly children, naughty children, if yoo 
like ; but, for all that, many of them very good boys. 
There is no real harm in shaving one's bail'. A mas 
must either shave his hair or let it grow, and ■who 
shall say which of the two is best "i Buddha was called 
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' shaveling' (muH(7a), because in order to abolish all 
outward signa of caste or i-ank, he cut off his hair. 
But there is an old Sanskrit verse which says : — 

tJpMiitaviDuatitattvsf^ojatratatrA- ' Whether a man wear maUcd 

I (rune Tseet. hair, or a. top-knot, or ebave hi» 

'•OaU, nmwil, silthl viipi muiyate hnir, if he linowa llie twenty-five 

lira samaajah. tTuth>>, he will be saved.' 

As to leading an ascetic life, what harm is there in 
that 1 India is the very country for leading an ascetie 
life, and a man does not there banish himself from 
society by it, as he would do in Europe. Pilgiimagea 
too, singing in the open air and carrying flaga, seem 
all so natural to those who know the true Indian life 
— not the life of Calcutta or Bombay — that I cannot 
see why people in England should be so shocked by 
what they call Keshub Chunder Sen's vagaries. Be- 
cause he canies a flag, which was the recognised 
custom among ancient religious leaders, he is ac- 
cused of worshipping a flag. I am sure he does not 
pay half the worship to his flag which every English 
soldier does to his. It often becomes to him a real 
fetish : and yet a soldier when he dies for his flag, is 
honoui'ed by the very people who now cry out against 
Keshub Chunder Sen, because he honours his flag, aa 
a symbol of his cause. 

If Keshub Chunder Sen insisted on other people 

doing exactly as be does, the case would be difierent. 

But he does not, and whatever you and I and others 

may feel about the importance of ' such things,' 

there never has been and there never will be a re- 

_ ligion ' without a flag.' I wish it were not so : you 

^■jUrobably wish it were not so ; but man cannot live on 

^■pxygen^hc requires bread. 
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These, however, were not the mstters I wished to 
speak about, when writing to you. Not the play- 
things of i-el^ion, but the very life and marrow 
religion I wanted to discuss with you, chiefly with 
reference to that oxccllent article of yours, published 
in the T/iriHie Qiiar/erfy Kfvieie, October, 1879. Of all 
the reviews which my II'Merl Leclares have elicited, I 
liked yours the beat, because it went to the very core 
of the matter which I undertook to treat. Now tbei 
are many people who aj'e quite as much shocked 
our going to the very core of religion, as others arsj 
with our playing with the playthings of religion 
and if we were to count hands, not heads, what a 
small nunority we should be 1 I sometimes wonder 
that we are allowed to speak and to live at all, for the 
great mass of good and honest people in the world 
consider every one who, what they call, shakes their 
faith, (what we should call, strengthens our faith), as 
an enemy to society, as a danger to their happineaa 
here and hereafter, as a man to be silenced by any 
means. Where would your small fl.ock be, if every* 
body in India were allowed to do with you what h* 
thinks right? Remember what the majority a 
you consists of. Fii-st, all children up to fifteen yeaiB 
of age ; secondly, all women, with few exceptions 
thirdly, most old and infirm people ; lastly, all unedu< 
cated, all timid, and all downright dishonest peoph 
If you count up all these, 1 doubt whether you canreckoa 
on one in a hundred to stand up openly for you, while 
the other ninety-nine would all combine against you. 

And mind, with the exception of the last class 
' downright dishonest people,' wb« from motives 
prudence oi' selfishness cither do not say what thei 
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believe, or do say what they do not believe, 

have no right to complain of our antagoniata. 

fcey have a right to be what they are, and many 

' them are sorely troubled by our supposed an- 

Konism to them and to the viewa which they 

ad with regard to religion. Now we know from 

^iir own experience that we too were sorely troubled 
in our youth, and in our later years also, when we 
found that many things dear, aye sacred to us, had 
to be Bun^endered to a truer voice and a higher will. 
Then what I feel and what I say is, that if we want 
the majority to bear with us,— a most minute mino- 
rity, — we ought to bear with them, and understand 
that what are to us but outward things, playthings, 
nothings, may be to them the only comfort they can find 
in this world. One thing I know, that some of these 
so-called ascetics, or ritualists, or bigotted and narrow- 
minded people lead the most devoted, unselfish, pure 
and noble lives ; and every tree which can bear such 
fruit — whether it be the religion of Jews or Christians, 
or Mohammedans or BrS.hman8,or Parsis or Buddhists — 
cannot be so entii-ely rotten to the core as many of our 
friends, in Europe as well as in India, will have it. 

But now, after having pleaded the cause of those 
happy people who know nothing and want nothing 
but faith and good works, let me stand up also for 
those whose deepest religion makes it impossible for 
them to be satisfied with that kind of outward re- 
li^en, whether they are Jews or Christians, or Mo- 
hammedans or Brihmans, or Parsis or Buddhists. 
They seem to me to have as much right on their aide 
as the others on theirs, and if you think that I have 
made ■ too gi-eat concessions to the rampant scientists 
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tEe time,' you place me in a position wliic 
not accept. We liave no concessions to make to ram^ 
pant Hcientista. They have aa much right on their 
side, if they are but honest, as anybody else, and tl 
fact that they are again a very small minority, decidt 
nothing as to the truth or untmth of their opiniona; 
Depend on it, there are as good people among thesa 
rampant scientists as among the most devout ascetics. 

You have seen better than anybody else that the 
problem which I wished to discuss in my Uibberi 
Lectures, and to illustrate through the history of re- 
ligion in India, was the possibility of religion in tht 
liijht of modern science. I might define my ohjeel- 
even more accurately by saying that it was a 
consideration of the problem, left unsolved by Kant in' 
his Cntifjtie of Pure Reason, after a full analysis of thqi 
powers of our knowledge and the limits of theit 
application, ' Can we have any knowledge of th* 
Transcendent or SupematuraH' In Europe all tru4 
philosophy must reckon with Kant. Though hi 
greatest work, the Critique of Pure Reason, was pul* 
lisbed just one hundred years ago, no step in advam 
has been made since with regard to determining tli 
limits, i.e. the true powers, of human knowledgej 
Other fields of philosophy have been cultivated wil' 
great success by other observers and thinkers, bd 
the problem of all problems, How do we know' 
stands to-day exactly as Kant left it. No one hi 
been able to show that Kant was wrong when i 
showed that what we call knowledge has for ij 
material nothing but what is supplied by the sensQ 
It is we who digest that material, it is we wS 
change impressions into percepts, percepts into coi 
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tpts, and concepts into ideals ; but even in our most 
OBtraet concepts the material ia always sensuouB, 
Dar very life-blood is made up of the food 
hich comes to us from without. 
Why should we shrink from that? Why should 
e deapise sensuous knowledge ? Ia it not the most 
wonderful thing we know that we should be able to see 
and hear and feci '* We may understand, Le. he able 
to acoonnt for our concepts, because they are more or 
leaa our own work ; but our percepts pass all uudei^ 
Btanding. They are. the true miracle, the truest 
revelation. But men are not satisfied with the true 
nuTflElea of nature and the true revelation of God; 
they must have little miracles of their own, and they 
place those miracles of man far above the miracles 
of God, So it is with our knowledge. Instead of 
Swing the light of God in every ray of light, hearing 
His voice in every note of music, and feeling His 
presence in the touch of every loving hand, our wise 
PoiloHophers turn round and say that what tlivi/ want 
■s what cannot be seen and cannot be heard and caii- 
**ct be touched, and that until they have that, their 
**Bowledge is not worth having. 

Now on this point Kant, too, seems to me to bo 
glider the influence of the old philosophical prejudices. 
-*5re thinks that the knowledge supplied to us by the 
Senses is finite only, and that there is no sensuous 
■foundation for our ideas of the Infinite or the Un- 
'Sojiditioned, He does not indeed surrender these 
Xdeas, but be tries to justify them on practical and 
■»noral grounds, not on the grounds on which he 
' astifiea all other knowledge, namely perception. 
■■My chief object in my Hibbert Lectures was to 
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show that we have a perfect right to make one Etep 
beyond Kant, namely, to shon* that onr sensee bris| 
na into actual contact with the Infinite, and that ii 
that sensation of the Iniinite lies the living germ a 
all religion. Of course, I do not mean that 1 
perception gives ns & knowledge of the Infinite as il 
is in itself. This can be said of our perception 
Uie Infinite as little as of our perception of the FioitB* 
Kant shows again and again that our perception c 
never give us a knowledge of things in themselvei 
(this is really a coiilradictio in (uijecto), but that iT 
our knowledge applies to the pressure or impressioB 
on our senses only. 

But though we cannot know things finite, as thej 
are in themselves, we know at all events that they 
are. And this is what applies to. our perception of 
the Infinite also. We do not know through ooT 
senses what it is, but we know through our very 
senses that it is. We feel the pressure of the Infinit* 
in the Finite, and unless we had that feeling, ■«» 
should have no true and safe foundation for wbafe 
ever we may afterwards believe of the Infinite. 

Some critics of mine have urged that what I hei< 
call the Infinite is not the Infinite, but the Indefinit 
only. Of course it is, and it was my chief object * 
show that it is. We can know the Infinite as tW 
Indefinite only, or as the partially defined. We try W 
define it and to know it more and more, but W^ 
never finish it. The whole history of religion reprO* 
sents in fact the continuous progress of the huma* 
definition of the Infinite, but however far that defini" 
tion may advance, it will never exhaust the Infinity 
Could we define it all, it would cease to be the In: 
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finite, it would cease to be the Unknown, it would 
ceaae to be the Inconceivable or the Divine. 

But how, I have been asked, are we able t-o define 
tie Infinite even in this indefinite way ? My answer 
IB, Look at the history of mankind. From the very 
heginning of history to the present day man has been 
eng^d in defining the Infinite. He has aseiibed to 
it whatever was icnown to him as the best from time 
to time, and has named it accordingly. And as he 
advanced in his knowledge of what is good and best, 
hahaa rejected the old names and invented new ones. 
That process of naming the Infinite was the process 
of defining it, at first affuraativeJy, then negatively — 
saying at least what the Infinite is not, when human 
reason discovered more and more her inability of 
eaying what the Infinite is. If these names, from 
first to last, are not names of the Infinite, of what are 
they the names 1 Of the Indefinite ? There is no In- 
definite per se, but only in relation to us. Of the 
FiJiite? Certainly not, for even the lowest names of 
lie lowest religion exclude the idea of the Finite. 
Tten what remains? They are names of what we 
oean by the Infinite, the Unknown ; and if we are 
told that this Infinite or this Unknown is mere as- 
sumption, let it be eo, so long as it is the only 
possible assumption, the only possible name. You 
sak me (p. 50) how with this view of the Infinite I 
Wn say that 'the outward eye, the mere organ, ap- 
prehends the Infinite, because the Infinite has neither 
form nor dimension '1 When I used the expression 
'to apprehend the Infinite,' I surely explained what 
1 meant by it. Yes, I maintain — and I do so a-s 
going beyond Kant's philosopby — that the eye is 
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brought in actual contact with the Infinite, and th»l 
what we feel through the pressure on all onr aenaa 
ia the presence of the Infinite. Our senses, if I maj 
say so, feel nothing but the Infinite, and ont of tha 
plenitude they apprehend the Finite. To appreheiB 
the Finite is the same as to define the Infinite, whethe* 
in space or time or under any other conditions o 
sensuous perception. You speak of ' the outward eye| 
the mere oigan.' Is there an outward eye and a 
organ 1 Is not the simplest perception of a ray of ligti 
the most wonderful act of knowledge, which ' the mew 
organ ' is as little able to explain as the whole appa-' 
ratus of all our so-called faculties of knowledge. YeB, 
to me the first ray of light perceived is the perception 
of the Infinite, a revelation more wonderful than any 
that followed afterwards. We may afterwards defioe 
the light, wc may count the vibrations that produce 
different forms or colours of light, we may analyse the 
nerves that convey the vibrations to the nervfr- 
centres in the brain, and yet with all that we want 
to-day, as much as the ancient prophets thousands of 
years ago, some Will, some Infinite Being, saying an^i 
willing. Let there be light ! 

You say that you agree with me so far as to think 
that sensuous perceptions sitf/ijest the Infinite (p. 53). 
I do not quarrel about wouls, and am quite willing 
to accept that mode of expression. But if the senses 
can suggest the Infinite, why then do you want, M 
you say, another special faculty in the soul to ap- 
prehend the Infinite ") If the senses can suggest ti 
Infinite, then let what we call the understanding 
reason or faith more fully develop that 
but the important step is the first suggestion. 
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b object to a division of the faculties of the soul 
' the purpose of aeientiiic treatment. But as the 
) senses are only five mociificatioiis of perception, 
' 1 its true essence, all the ao-called faculties of the 
but different modifica.tions or degi-ees of 
lition. Sensuous knowledge is the first know- 
, and therefore often considered as the lowest. 
t as, without it, no knowledge whatever is possible 
E human beings, surely we are wrong in degrading 
in not recognising that, as the beautiful 
wer is impossible without the ugly root, so the 
, flights of speculations would be imposaible 
t what you call 'the mere material organ of 
I eye.' 

"lien, you ask. Why, if faith is but a development 
i faculty of knowledge the fii'st manifestations 
I which appear in sensuous knowledge, have not 
e animals arrived at the same development? Why 
I no animal faith in the Infinite 1 My answer is, 
y being is not what it is, but what it can become. 
ip.re are stages in the growth of the animal and of 
I man where both seem alike ; there are stages 
i the animal seems even more perfect than the 
But, as a matter of fact, the animal stops at 
r certain stage and cannot get beyond, while man 
grows on to reach bis full development. When we 
see a baby and a young monkey, we have no reason 
to suppose that the one will develop into a speaking 
aud thinking animal, the other not. But so it is, 
and we must simply accept the facts. It is language 
that marks the line which no animal can cross, 
i language that enables man to develop his per- 
cepts into concepts, and his concepts into ideals. 
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The highest of these ideals ia the Infinite reco{ 
through the Finite, as, at first, the Finite was 
nised throngh the Infinite. I have always held, 
I still hold, even against the greatest of all moi 
philosophers, that the material out of which this id( 
is constructed is, in the first instance, supplied hy 
senses, that it is not a mere postulate 
aspiration of faith, but shares with all our ot 
knowledge the same fii'm foundation, namely th 
evidence of the senses. 

So you see my letter has grown into a long epiBtS 
and if you like you may publish it in the esM 
Journal in which your review of my Hibbert Leetari 
appeared. Your friends will then see, as I hope yi^ 
may see yourself, that though we may difier in tt 
wording of our thoughts, our thoughts spring frtf 
the same source, and tend in their various ways t 
wards the same distant goal. 

Yours very truly, ', 

F. Mas MDllebJ 



DAYANANDA SAEASVATt. 

(1887-1888.) 

THE Indian newspapers contain the announcement 
of the death of Dayananda Sarasvati. Most 
Engliali readers, even some old Indiana, will ask, 
^'ho was Day^anda Sarasvati? — a question that 
betrays as great a want of familiarity with the social 
snd religious life of India as if among ua any on« 
''ere to ask, Who was Dr. Pusey ? DayS,nanda Saraa- 
'^ti was the founder and leader of the Arya-SaiDjlj, 
One of the moat influential of the modem secta in 
iudia. He was a ctirious mixture, in some respects 
Dot unlike Di-. Pusey, He was a scholar, to begin 
with, deeply read in the theological literature of his 
t^cnintry. Up to a certain point he was a reformer, 
8-nJ was in consequence exposed to much obloquy 
Mid persecution during his life, so much so that it is 
ointed in the papers that his death was due to poison 
a^dministered by his enemies. He was opposed to 
many of the abases that had crept in, as he well 
•^^new, duiing the later periods of the religious growth 
*>f lodia, and of which, as is known now, no trace can 
l*e found in the ancient sacred books of the Br^hmane, 
the Vedas. He was opposed to idol worship, he i 
PU'iiated caste, and advocated female education and 
'^dow marriage, at least under certain conditions. 
■*'! his public disputations with the most learned 
^ndits at Benares and elsewhere, he was generally 
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Huppofled to have been victoi-ious, though often tliB 
nid of the polici; bad to be caUud in to protect Lim 
from the blows of his conquered foes. He took his 
stand on the Vedaa. Whatever was not to be foond 
in the Vedas he declaicd to be false or UBcless ; whatr 
ever wa« found in the Vedaa was to him beyond the 
reach of controversy. Like all the ancient theologians 
of India, he looked upon the Vedas as divine revela- 
tion. That idea seems to have taken such complete 
possession of his mind that no argument could ever 
touch it. 

It is here where Day^nanda Sarasvat^s movement 
took a totally different direction from that of Rkia- 
iDohun Roy. R^mmohun Roy also and hia followers 
held i'or a time to the revealed character of the Vedaa, 
and in all their early controversies with Christian 
missionaries they maintained that theie was no argn- 
ment in favour of the divine inspiration of the Bible 
which did not apply with the same or even greater 
force to the Vedas. As the Vedas at that time wera 
almost inaccessible, it was dilHcult for the niissionaiiea 
to attack such a position. But when at a later time it 
became known that the text of the Vedas, and even 
their ancient commentaries, were being studied in' 
Europe, and were at last actually printed in England, 
the fi'ieuds of Rammohun Roy, honest and fearless aa 
they have always proved themselves to be, sent soma 
young scholars to Benares to study the Vedas and to 
report on their contents. As soon as their report 
was received, Debendranfi,th Tagore, the head of the 
Brahraa-Sam&.j, saw at once that, venerable as the 
Vedas might be as relics of a former age, they 
tained so much that was childish, erroneous, and im- 
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IpOHniitle aa to make theii- descent from a divine Bource 

I Dtttily uBtenable. Even he could hardly be expected 

I to perceive the real iutercbt of the Vedas, and their 

I perfectly unique cbai-acter in the litei-ature of the 

World, as throwing light on a period in the growth of 

religion of which we find no traces anywhere else. 

But Dayananda, owing chiefly to his ignorance of 

1, and, in cunuequence, his lack of acquaintance 

with other sacred books, and his total ignorance of 

the results obtained by a comparative study of re- 

., saw no alternative between either complete 

SQTi'ender of alt religion or an unwavering belief in 

EVery word and letter of the Vedas. To those who know 

B Vedas such a position would seem hardly compa- 

'ible with honesty; but, to judge from Dayilnanda's 

'^^'itings, we cannot say that he was consciously dis- 

^Oncbt. The fundamental idea of hia religion was reve- 

^tion. That revelation had come to him in the Vedas, 

*1« knew the Vedas by heart; his whole mind was 

^^•iurated with them. He published bulky comraenta- 

*"*^s on two of them, the Rig-Veda and Yajiur-Veda. 

^-*3ie might almost say that he was possessed by the 

-_^^ «das. He considered the Vedas not only as divinely 

"**aBpircd, or rather expired, but as prehistoric or pre- 

**-ninan. Indian eaauista do not understand how Chi'is- 

^ian divines can be satisfied with maintaining the 

*3.ivine origin of their revelation, because they hold that, 

though a revelation may be divine in its origin, it is 

liaLle to every kind of accident if the recipient is 

ijierely human. To obviate this difficulty, they admit 

» number of intermediate beings, neither quite divine 

Dor quite human, through whom the truth, as breathed 

^■_ JiMth from God, was safely handed down to human I 



beinga, If any historical or geographical nameE 
in the VedaA, tliey a.re all explained away, because, if 
taken in their natural Hense, they would impart W 
the Vedaa aa historical or temporal taint. In fiict, 
the very character which we in Europe most ap- 
preciate in the Vedas^naiaely. the historical — would 
be Hcouted by the orthodox theologians of India, meet 
of all by Day^anda Sarasvati. In his commentary 
on the Rig-Veda, written in Sanskiit, he has often 
l>een very hard on me and my own interpretation ol 
Vedic hymns, though I am told that he never travelled 
without my edition of the Rig-Veda. He could n< 
understand why I should care for the Veda at all, 
if I dill not consider it aa divinely revealed. White 
I valued most whatever indicated human sentimeni 
in the Vedic hymua, whatever gave evidence of hi** 
torical growth, or reflected geographical surround' 
ings, he was bent on hearing in it nothing but tha 
voice of Brahman. To him not only was everything 
contained iu the Vedas perfect truth, but he weal 
a step fmiiier, and by the most incredible interpret* 
tiona succeeded in persuading himself and others thai 
everything worth knowing, even the most recent inveiB 
tions of modern science, were alluded to in the Veda« 
Steam-engines, railways, and steam-boats, all wen 
shown to have been known, at least in theii- germs, 
the poets of the Vedas, for Veda, he argued. 
Divine Knowledge, and how could anything have beet 
hid from thati Such views may seem strange to UB 
though, after all, it Is not so very long ago that ai 
historical and critical interpretation of the Bibl( 
would have roused the same opposition in England at 
my own free and independent interpretation of thd 
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■Veda has roused in the breast of Dayananda 

,vati. 
'here is a curious autobiographical sketch of his 
which was published some time ago in an Indian 
laL Some doubts, however, have been thrown 
the correctness of the English renderiDg of that 
ler, and we may hope that Dayananda's pupil, 
idit Shy^niaji Kcvsh/iavaiioa., now a B.A. of EaUiol 
win soon give us a more perfect account of 
remarkable man. 
'In the mean time an abstract of what DayS-nanda 
has told ua himself of his Ufe ' may be interesting, aa 
introducing us into an intellectual and religious at- 
mosphere of which even those who live in India and 
are in frequent contact with the Hindus linew very 
Uttle. 

DaySnanda writes : ' I was bom in a family of 
UdJchya (Northern) Brahmans, in a town belonging 
to the RAjah of Morvi, in the province of KS,thi;Lwar, 
If I refrain from naming my parents, it is because my 
duty forbids me. If my relations knew of me, they 
would call me back, and then, once more face to face 
with them, I should have to remain with them, attend 
to their wants, and touch money. Thus the holy 
work of the refonn to which I have dedicated my life 
would be jeopardised. 

'I was hardly five years of age when I began to 
study the DevanagarJ alphabet. According to the 
custom of my family and eaate, I was made to leam 
ty rote a large number of mantras or hymns with 

Day^iiarida SaraevatrH antobii^aphy, troaslateil from Hindi into 
jIUh, and [iub1iBli«<t in tlie ' ThuosophiBt.' I hare to thajik the 
editor of th»t journai for her kindiies* in Bending it to me. 
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commentaries. I was but eight when I was invet 
with the sacred Br^hmanic thread, and taught the 
Gayatrf hymn, the SandhyA (morning and evening) 
ceremony, and the Yaj;ur-veda-saii7hit4, heg^nniog 
with the Rudrildhy&.ya ^. As my father belonged tO 
the Siva-sect, I was eai'ly taught to worship the lift* 
couth piece of clay representing iSiva, known as th« 
P3,rthiva Liiiga. My mother, fearing for my health) 
opposed my observing the daily fasts enjoined on ttU 
worshippers of iSiva, and as my father sternly insisted 
on them, frequent quaiTels arose between my parenl 
Meanwhile I studied Sanskrit grammai', learnt thS 
Vedas by heart, and accompanied my father in hiM 
visits to the shrines and temples of Siva. My fath^ 
looked upon the worship of Siva as the most divine o£ 
all religions. Before I was fourteen I had learnt b^ 
heart the whole of the Yaj7ur-veda-8atnhita, paj-ta oG 
the other Vedas, and of the Sahdar&pAvali (an elemeM 
tary Sanskrit grammar), so that my education WSB 
considered as finished, 

' My father being a banker and Jam^djlr (Town r» 
venue collector and magistrate) we lived comfortably 
My difEculties began when my father insisted on inli 
tiating me in the worship of the PAiihiva Linga, At 
a preparation for this solemn act I was made to fast 
and I had then to follow my father for a night's vip 
in the temple of Siva. The vigil is divided into foU 
parts or praharas, consisting of three hours eat^ 
When I had watched aix hours I observed about mid 
night that the PiijAris, the temple-servants, and Bonn 
of the devotees, after having left the inner temple, hai 
fallen asleep. Knowing that this would destroy a] 

' See Cntalogus Cod. Mnnueur. SansfrU, Bilil. Bodl. vol. i. p. ^4''. 
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i good effects of the service, I kept awake myself, 
1 observed that even my father had fallen asleep. 
lile I was thus left alone I began to meditate. Is 
le, I asked myself, that this idol I see be- 
feding his buU before me, an J who, according to all ac- 
mnts, walks about, eats, sleeps, drinks, holds a trident 
3 hand, beats the drum, and can pronounce curses 
on men, can be the great Deity, the Mahadeva, the 
Supreme Being "i Unable to resist such thoughts any 
longer I roused my father, asking him to tell me 
whether this hideous idol was the great god of the scrip- 
tures. " Why do you ask ?' said my father. "Because,' 
I answered, " I feel it impossible to reconcile the idea 
of an omnipotent living God with this idol, which 
allows the mice to nin over his body and thus suffei's 
himself to be polluted without the slightest protest." 
Then my father tried to explain to me that this 
stone image of the Mahadeva^ having been consecrated 
by the holy Brahmans, became, in consequence, the 
god himself, adding that as .Siva cannot be perceived 
personally in this Kali-yuga, we have the idol in which 
the Mahadeva is imagined by his votaries. I was not 
satisfied in my mind, but feeling faint with hunger 
and fatigue, I begged to be allowed to go home. 
Though warned by my father not to break my fast, I 
could not help eating the food which my mother gave 
me, and then fell asleep. 

' When my father returned he tried to impress me 
with the enormity of the sin I had committed in 
breaking my fast. Eut my faith in the idol was gone, 
and all I could do was to try to conceal my lack of 
faith, and devote all my time to study. I studied at 
that time the Nighaji/u and Nirukta {Vcdic glossaries), 
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the P&rvamtmilmB^ ( Vedic philosophy), and the Karo^ 
kiWa or the Vedic ritual. 

' There were besides me in our family two young^" 
sisters and two brothers, the youngest of them bei 
bom when I was sixteen. On one memorable nigh^ 
one of my siatera, a g^rl of fourteen, died quite sud- 
denly. It was my first bereavement, and the shock 
to my heart was very groat. While friends and relic- 
tions were sobbing and lamenting around me, I stood 
like one petrified, and plunged in a profound dream. 
"Not one of the beings that ever lived in this world 
could escape the cold hand of death," I thought ; " I 
too may be snatched away at any time, and die. 
Whither then shall I turn to alleviate this humaji 
misery? Where shall I find the assurance of, and 
means of attaining Moksha, the final bliss?" It was 
then and there that I came to the determination that 
I wou'd find it, coat whatever it might, and thus save 
myself from the untold miseries of the dying moments 
of an unbeliever. I now broke for ever with the 
mummeries of fasting and penance, but I kept my 
innermost thoughts a secret from everybody. Soon 
alter, an. uncle, a very learned man, who had shown 
me great kindness, died also, his death leaving me 
with a atill profounder conviction that there was no- 
thing stable, nothing worth living for in this world. 

' At this time my parents wished to betroth me. The 
idea of manied life had always been repultiive to me, 
and with great difficulty I persuaded my father to 
postpone my betrothal tilt the end of the year. 
Though I vdshed to go to Benares to carry on my 
study of Sanskrit, I was not allowed to do so, but was 
sent to an old priest, a learned Pandit, who resided 
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toiles from our town. There I remained for 

ime time, tin j ^as summoned home to find everything 

ady lor my marriage. I was then twenty-one, and 

fas I saw Do other eecape, I resolved to place an eternal 

bar between myself and marriage. 

' Soon after I secretly left my home, and succeeded 
in escaping from a party of horsemen whom my father 
had sent after me, While travelling on foot, I was 
robbed by a party of begging Br^hmans of all I pos- 
Btssed, being told by them that the more I gave away 
in charities, the more my self-denial would benefit me 
in the next life. After some time I arrived at the 
town of Sayla, where I knew of a learned scholar 
n&meii Lk\k Bbogat, and with another Brahma^aiin, 
I determined to join hia order, 

' On my initiation I received the name of iSuddha 
■ffftitanya (pure thought), and had to wear a reddish-yel- 
low garment. In this new attire I went to the small 
principality of Koutbagangad, near Ahmadabad, where 
to my miafoiiune I met with a Bairflgi (Vairagin, 
hermit), well acquainted with niyfamily. Havingfound 
out that I was on my way to a Mella (religious fair) held 
at Sidhpur, be inibrmed my father ; and while 1 was 
Btajing in the temple of Mahadeva at NilakauMa with 
IJaiiJi Sv&mi and other students, I was suddenly 
"Mnfronted by my father. In spite of all my entreaties 
h5 handed me over as a prisoner to some Sepoys whom 
he had brought with him on purpose. However, I 
succeeded in escaping once more, and making my way 
''aok to Ahmadabad, I proceeded to Baroda. There 1 
settled for some time, and at Chetan Math (a temple) 
held several discourses with BrahinS.Landa and a num- 
**r uf Brahma^arins and Sannyasins, on the Ved^nta 
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philoBophy. From BrabTnS,iiaDcla I learat clear 
I am Brahman, the f/iva, (soul) and Brahman bei 

' I then repaired to Benares and made the ao 
ance of some of the best scholars there, parti 
that of Satndfi.nanda Paramahanjsa. On his 
I afterwards proceeded to ChAnoda Kanyali 
banks of the Narbada (NarmadS.), and met therf 
first time with real Dfkshitaa, initiated in tht 
philosophy. I was placed under the tuition c 
m^nanda Paramahamsa, studying such books 
VedS,nta-sAra, Vedinta-paribh^ishS, ', &c. I th 
anxious to be initiated in the order of the Dl 
and to become a SannyHsin, and though I w 
young, I was with some difficulty conaecrat< 
received the staff of the Sannj^asin, My nai 
then changed into Day^nanda Sarasvatt. 

' After some time I left Ch^noda and procei 
Vy&siTama to study Yoga, ascetic philosophy 
Yog^anda. I then spent some more time ii 
tising Yoga, but in order to acquire the high€ 
fection in Yoga I had to return to the neighbc 
of Ahmadabad, where two YogiuB imparted to 
final secrets of Yoga^vidyS.. I then travelled 
mountain of Abu in RSjput^n, to acquire son 
modes of Yoga, and in 1855 joined a great met 
HardwElr^, where many sages and philosophei 
for the study and pi-actice of Yoga^. 

' Tbeaeare not Yoga books, but ver; elementary treatisBB oi 
philosophy. 

' Every twelfth year, when the ptaset Jnp'ter !■ in Aquarii 
feast takes plaoe at Hardwar, called Kuinl ha-melft. Abon- 
people are wid to attend the feativBl. See Hunter, ' Imperial I 
■. V. Hardwilr. 

' This practice uf Yoga ia dejcribcd in the Yoga-slltraa, S 



'At Tidee, where I spent some time, I was horrified 
Bit meeting with meat-eating Bralirnans, still more 
at reading some of their sacred books, the Taotras, 
■which sanction every kind of immorality. 

' I then proceeded to -Srinagar, and taking up my 
abode at a temple on Keddr GhfLt\ I made the ac- 
quaiatance of an excellent SS,dhu, called Gangagiri, 
nith whom I studied and discussed philosophical 
booka. After two months I, in company with other 
sscetics, travelled further to Eudra Praya.ga, till we 
reached the shrine of Agastya Muni. Still further 
north is iSivapura, where I spent four months of the 
cold season, returning afterwards alone to Ked^r 
Gblit, and to Gupta KAsi (hidden Benares) ^.' 

After this follows a description of various journeys 
to the north, where in the recesses of the Himalaya 
mountaifla Dayananda hoped to find the sagea who 
are called Mah^tmas, and are supposed to be in pos- 
seaaion of the highest wisdom. These journeys are 
described very graphically, but their details have 
been called in question, and may therefore be passed 
over. That there are hermits living in the Himalaya 
forests, that some of them are extremely learned, and 
^at others are able to perform extraordinary acta 
of anaterity, is well known. But equally well known 
are the books which they study, and the acts of Yoga 
''bich they perform, and there is really no kind of 
mystery about them. They themselves would be the 
Isst to claim any mysterious knowledge beyond what 
Miosta in abatemiousneea and regulation and suspension of breath, 
"tm tliu arisEa tranijuillity of mind, supernatural knowledge, and 
I diflersnt atataa of ecstaay caJled Samadlii. 
' Wu not this meant for Kedomath ! 
iinorednpot where Iho old town of KAsi is suppnaed to lie burioJ, 
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the S3,9traB supply. Nor are auch Mahatmas to b 
found in the Himalayan recesses only. India is full 
of men who seek retirement, dwell in a small cell at 
eavG, sleep on the skin of a tiger or stag, abstain from 
flesh, flsh, and wine, never touch salt, and live en- 
tirely on fruits and roots '. i 
It is a pity that the rest of Dayananda's auto- 
biography has never been published. It breaks off 
with his various travels, and is full of accounts of his 
intense sufferings and strange adventures. He aeena 
in the end to have lived on rice and milk, finally on 
milk only, but he indulged for a time in the use ol 
bhang, hemp, which put him into a state of reverie 
from which he found it difficult to rouse himself. 
Here and there we catch a curious glimpse of the re- 
ligious feelings of the people. ' One day,' he writes, 
' when recovering from such a day-dream, I took- 
shelter on the verandah opposite the chief entrance to 
the temple, whore stood the huge statue of the Bull- 
god. Nandi. Placing iny clothes and books on itct 
back I sat and meditated, when suddenly, happening 
to throw a look inside the statue, which was empty, 
I saw a man concealed inside. I extended my band 
towards him, and must have terrified him, as, jump- 
ing out of his hiding-place, he took to his heels in the 
direction of the village. Then I crept into the statuq 
in my turn and slept there for the rest of the nightl 
In the morning an old woman came and worship] 
the Bull-god with myself inside. Later on she 
turned with offerings of Gur (molasses) and a pot 
Dahi (curd milk), which , making obeisance to me, 
she evidently mistook for the god himself, she < 

' See N. C. F»iil, in tlie TlicoPr.pM=t, Fob. 1S82, p. 133 



.nd desired lae to accept and eat. I did not disabuse 
ler, but, being hungry, ate it all. The cnrd being 
*ery soiir proved a good antidote for the bhang, and 
liispeiled all signs of intoxication, which relieved me 
very much. I then continued my journey towards the 
hills and that place where the NaimadS, takes its rise.' 
We should Kke very much to have a trustworthy 
wcount of Day^nanda's studies from i S56, when we 
leave him in his autobiography, to 1880, when we 
find him tigain at Mirut (Theoaophist, Dec. 1880). In 
1B81 we read of his public disputations in every part 
of India (Theosophist, March 1811). At a large con- 
vocation at t!alcutta, about 300 Pandits from Gaurfa, 
Navadipa, and Ka.*i discussed the orthodoxy of hia 
opinions. DayS,nanda Saraavatf had somewhat modi- 
fied his opinions as to the divine character of the 
Veda. He now held that, of the whole Vedie litera- I 
tute, the Mantras or hymns only should be considered I 
as divinely inspired. The Brahmanaa seemed to him 1 
to contain too many things which were clearly of 
human origin, and in order to be consistent he admitted | 
of the Upanishada also those only as of superhuman 
origin which formed part of the SawhitAs. 

Saeh opinions and others of a similar character were 
roiBidered dangerous, and at the meeting in question 
tlie following resolutions were carried against him : — 
(1) That the Br^hmanas are as valid and authorita- 
tive as the Mantras, and that the other Smz-i'tia or 
law-books are as valid and authoritative as Manu. 

(i) That the worship of Vishiio, iSiva, Durga, and 
other Hindu deities, the performance of the iSrAddha 
wremoniea after death, and bathing in the Ganges, 
uictioned by the i?^.stras. 
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(3) That in the first hymn of the Rig-Ve( 
dresaed to Agni, the primary meaning of Agni 
and its secondary meaning is God. 

{4) That sacrifices are performed to secure 
tion. 

But although the deciaions were adverse to 
nanda, the writer of the report adds : ' The i 



young 



Hinduf 



irc not Sanskrit scholars, and i 



wonder that they should be won over by ht 
to Day^nanda's views, enforced as they are 
oratorical power of the highest order and a dete 
will-force that breaks down all opposition.' 

In his later years he was not only a teacl 
lecturer, but devoted hia time to the puhlica 
Sanskrit texts also. He published the hymns 
Rig-Veda and Yayur-Veda, with a commentax; 
own, the strange charaeter of which has been \ 
upon before. He also published controversial 
all showing the same curious mixture of ort 
and free-thought. He believed to the end in 
spiration of the Veda, though not of the whoL 
Vedaj but of certain portions only. These j 
he thought he was competent to select himself) 
what authority, he could not tell. 

He died at the age of fefty-^jae, at Ajmere, a 
on Tuesday, the 30th of October last. Thert 
large funeral procession, the foUowera of Daj 
chanting hymns from the Vedas. The boi 
burned on a large pile. Two maunds of sande 
eight maunds of common fuel, four maunda 
(clarified butter}, and two and a half seers of c 
were used for the cremation. 

Whether Dayananda's sect will laet is difiicul 
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V The life-blood of what there is of national religion 
" I lodia still flows from the Veda. Aa in ancient 
)3 every new sect, every new syatem of philosophy 
ifl tested by the simple question, Do you believe in 
rhuman (apaurusheja) origin of the Veda? 
all the modem religious aud philosophical move- 
ments, if they profess to be orthodox, are weighed 
in the Bame balance. The Briihma-Samdj, after ite 
Borrender of the Veda, became ipso facto heterodox. 
TiieArya-Saniaj, though looked upon with suspicion, 
remaina orthodox, at least so long as it upholds with 
BayiLnanda Saras vat} the divine chai'acter of the Veda. 
Thoaswho are ignorant of what is going on beneath 
tie mere surface, have often declared that the Vedaa 
lave ceased to be the Sacred Books of India, that 
tieyhave been supplanted by Pur3.naa, and Tantras, 
and that they are hardly uodei-stood now bj"- any 
Oltive scholar. The last assertion may be true in 
ft certain sense, but for aU the rest, tiiose who know 
inything of the real issues of religion in India know, 
or ought to know, that they depend to-day, as three 
tknisand years ago, on the Veda. 

The leader of the orthodox Aiya-Sam&j, Day3.nenda 
Sarasvati, the determined champion of the literal in- 
spiration of the Veda, is hardly dead before his fol- 
lowers flock tog^her fi-om all parts of India to carry 
on their Vedic Pi'opaganda^. A meeting was held 
on November 8 with a view of establishing an Angk)- 
Vedic CoUegs. Between seven and eight thousand 
rupees, or, according to another statement, 38,282 
rupees, were subsciibed by those piesent. An ad- 
mirer of Day3.nanda, living at Amritsir, promised ten 

' Sea 'New Dispensation,' Nov. J5, 1883. 
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tbousaod rupees, and the Ferozepore Arya-Sam&j cd 
lected two thoueand rupees. This Vedic College haa fa 
ita object the revival of the knowledge of the anciea 
BcriptureB of the Hindus, and is to work by the eid 
of, and in friendly accord with, Syed Ahmed Khan' 
Mohammedan College at AUgarh, and the numeroua 
Christian MisBionary Societies now established in 
India. The edition of the Ya^iu'-veda-aawhit^, test, 
commentary, and translation, is to be continued from 
the manuscript left by Dayananda. Of the Rig-veda- 
sanihita the manuscript, as prepared by him, extends 
to the seventh Ma'c/ala only, 

India is in a procesR of religious fermentation, and 
new cells are constantly thrown out, while old ones' 
burst and disappear. For a time this kind of liberal- 
orthodoxy started by DaySjianda may last; but tk' 
mere contact with Western thought, and more par- 
ticularly wilii Western scholarship, will most likely 
extinguish it. It is different with the BrAhmflrSamajj 
under DebendranSih Tagoro and Keshub Chunder 
Sen. They do not fear the West; on the contraryi 
they welcome it; and though that movement, too. 
may change its name and character, there is every 
prospect that it wiU in the end lead to a complete 
regeneration in the religious life of India. 
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MR. Bunyiu Nanjio, s young Buddhist priest from 
Japan, on whom the University of Oxford has 
just conferred the degi'ee of M.A, honoris causa, has 
been residing at Oxfoj'd since February 1879, He had 
diBtiDguished himself as a student in his monastery 
at Kioto by hia knowledge of Chinese, which he 
speaks and writes like his native language. Some 
of his poems in Chinese are highly spoken of. He 
wiB selected therefore with one of his feJlow-studenta, 
Kenjiu Kasawara, to proceed to England in order to 
leam English, and afterwards to devote himself to 
the study of Sanskrit. Eoth were priests, belonging 
to the Shin-shiu, a sect claiming more than ten 
laillioDS of the thirty-two millions of Buddhists in- 
!iabiting Japan. It is the most liberal sect of 
Buddhism. It traces its origin back to a Chinese 
priest, Hwui-yuen, who, in a.d. 381, founded a new 
fflonaBtery in China, in which the Buddha Amit^bha 
ite Light) and his two great apostles, Avalokite- 
'aia and Mah^sthamaprapta, were worshipped. This 
iw school was then called the ' White Lotus School,' 
id has since spread far and wide. Some of the 
.ra belonging to it were sent to India to collect 
iskrit MSS., and several of these, containing sacred 
Buddhism, particularly descriptions of Su- 
vatt, or the Land of Bliss, in which the believers 
' See the Times, Marcli, 1884. 
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in the Buddha AmitfLbha hope to be bom again, we 
traDslated from Sanskrit into Chinese. They for 
to the present day the sacred books of the Whi—* 
Lotus sect in China, Tibet, and Japan. 

The fundamental doctrines of that sect may t>' 
traced back to the famous Patriarch NS.gAir(7una, wti-*' 
is supposed to have lived about the beginning of tl*^ 
Christian era. They differ from those of othe* 
Buddhist sects by preaching a simple faith in th.^ 
Buddha of Infinite Light as the shortest and Bafes* 
road to salvation. 'There are inmimerable gates, 
NS,g;i,ryuna says, 'of the Law of Buddha, just as ther^* ] 
are many paths in the world, either difficult or easy — 
To travel by land on foot ia painful, but to cross th^ 
water by ship is pleasant. It is the same with thw 
paths of the disciples. Some practise diligently re- 
ligious austeritiea with pain and suffering, others are 
able to attain the state of " Never returning again," 
by easy practice, by faith in Buddha Amit£tbha.' 

After this doctrine of the White Lotus school had 
reached Japan in the seventh century, it branched off 
into different sects. The Shin-shiu, to which Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio belongs, dates from A. D. 1 1 74. It was founded by 
Qen-ku (Honen), and became powei'ful and influential 
under his famous successor, Shin-ran (died 1262 a.d,), 
who gave to it the name of Shin-shiu or ' True Sect.' 

The Sacred Books of the Buddhists in Japan are 
all, or nearly all, Chinese translations of Sanskrit 
originals. Many of these translationa, however, are 
known to be very imperfect, either because the 
Chinese translators misapprehended the peculiar 
Sanskrit of the originals, or because the Indian trans- 
Litors were not able to express themselves correctly 



Kin Chinese. Hence the same texts had often to be 
BVanBlated again and again, and of one of the principal 

■leaereii texts used in Japan, the Sukhavati-vy&ha, 
~ 'the Description of the Land of Bliss,' there are no 
I less than twelve Chinese translations. These trans- 
iiationB differ from each other, each succeeding one 
I claiming to be more coiTect than its predecessors. 

In foiiner days Japan possessed some Sanskrit 
rschoiais who, whenevei' a theological difficulty arose, 
I oonld consult the original Sanskrit texts. But of 
I Ute the study of Sanskrit has become completely 
extinct in that country as well as in China, and it 
was in order to revive it in their island that these 
young priests, Bunyiu Nanjio and Kenjiu Easawara, 
Were sent to Europe, After spending some years in 
l^ndon learning English, they came to me at Oxford 
Wth letters from the Japanese Minister and the late 
Dean of Westminster, and explained to me their wish 
^ learn Sanskrit, and more pai'ticularly that peculiar 
''ajislirit and its various dialects in which the works 
™tning the Buddhist Canon are composed. I promised 
"• help them aa much as I could, and advised them, 
"TBt of all, to learn the ordinary Sanskrit in which such 
oooks as the Hitopadcsa and iS'akuntalA are written. 
This they did with the help of a very able young San- 
skrit scholar, Mr. A, Macdonell of Corpus Christi College. 
After they had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
grammar, they came to me during the last four years, 
two or three times every week, reading the more 
difKcult Sanskrit authors, and particularly Buddhist 
texts, most of which exist as yet in MSS. only, and 
_«re written in various dialects as spoken in India at 
i time of the rise and spreading of Buddhism. 



These MSS. were brought to England by Mr. B. S. 
Hodgson, a marvellous man, whose name is known \a 
every country of Euiope as one of the greatest dis- 
coverere and benefactors in Oriental scholarship, and 
not in Oriental scholarship only, but in zoolc^, 
botany, and ethnology likewise, but is almost un- 
known in England, and not to be found even in the 
last edition of ' Men of the Time." He may, however, 
console himself in his happy old age (bis article oa 
the Languages of Nepal was published in 1838) with 
the conviction that he is one of the few Oriental 
scholars who are not Men of the Time only. 

Unfortunately the number and bulk of the Sanskrit 
MSS., constituting the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, 
is enormous. Bumouf in bis great work, which hs 
modestly called an Introduction to the History of 
Buddhism, had made ample use of Mr. Hodgson's 
MSS., and my two pupils set to work determinately 
to copy what seemed most valuable in the librarirt 
at Oxford, Cambridge. London, and Paris. Though 
these Sanskrit originals exist as yet, mth few ex- 
ceptions, in MS. only, the Chinese translations of the 
enormous Canon of the Sacred Books of the Euddhistfl 
have been published several times both in China aoJ 
Japan, though it is doubtful whether any singlfl 
scholar during a lifetime could e\er read the whole 
of them. In some of the Euddbist temples the 
volumes forming the Sacred Canon stand arranged 
on an enormous revolving book-case, like those which 
have lately been introduced from America into thi* 
country, and by giving it a push and making it 
revolve a man who enters the temple is supposed t* 
acquire the merit of having pemsed the whole Caaoiu 
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Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, among other useful works which 
he did during hia stay at Oxford, compiled a complete 
catalogue of the gigantic Canon, called the Tripi(aka 
or the Three Baskets. It contains 1662 separate 
works, some small, some immense. In each case the 
original Sanskrit title has been restored, the date of 
the translations, and indirectly the minimum dates 
of the originals also, have been fixed. This has led to 
a diflcovery which, as I tried to show in my Lectures, 
India, what can it leach us ? haa revolutionised nearly 
the whole of the history of Sanskrit Uteratiu-e. We 
know now that between the Vedic and the later Renais- 
sance literature there lies a period of Buddhist litera- 
tnre, both sacred and profane, extending from about 
tbe first century before to the fifth century after 
fJhriat. Whoever wishes to study the growth of the 
Sanskrit language historically, must in future begin 
with the Veda, then work his way through the Tripi- 
'afca, and finish with Mauu, ySakuntal^, and other works 
of the Renaissance period. 

The Catalogue prepared by Mr. Eunyiu Nanjio at 
the request of the Secretary of State for India, and 
printed at the Oxfoi-d University Press, is a work of 
permanent utiUty, a magnum opus, and has been wel- 
comed in every country where Sanskrit is studied. 

Besides this work, which took a great deal of time, 
Mr, Bunyiu Nanjio and hie friend Kenjio Kasawaiti 
we prepared several Sanskrit texts for publication 
*Uch we may hope will in time appear at Kioto in 
Japan. Unfortunately, Mr. Kenjiu Kasawara, who 
tttnmed to Japan last year, died there soon after hia 
Mrival. Mr, Bunyiu Nanjio, who has been suddenly 
Batuinoned to return to hia monastery at Kioto, hopes 



to eBtablUb a Sanskiit Frinting Frees, unless the 
Chinese syBtem of wood-engraving should prove more 
advantageous even for publishing large Sanskrit 
testa. Some of the shorter and more popular sacred 
texts have been published already by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio and myself in the Atiealota Oxoniensia, anch 
as the Va7raitWiedik&, the Diamond-Cutter, the Sn- 
kh^vatl-vyflba, the Description of the Land of Bliss- 
There is every reason to expect that his return to his na- 
tive country will lead toa revival of Sanskrit scholarsliip, 
perhaps to a ' Revised Version,' and certainly to a more 
critical and truly historical study of Buddhism in the 
numerous monasteries, colleges, and temples of Japan. 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has gained the respect and 
friendship of all who knew him in England, and, if 
hb life be spared, he may still exercise a most bene- 
ficial influence at home. He is a sincere Buddliist, and, 
as such, a sincere admirer of true Christianity. I rfmil 
miss him very much. Put instead of singing the praises 
of my own pupil and friend, I prefer to give a few 
extracts from a letter wiitten by a missionary who had 
meAe the acquaintance of these two Japanese studenls 
at Oxford, and who wrote to me from Formosa to 
express hija grief on reading the obituary notice of 
Rasawara which I had sent to the Times. 

' My intercourse with Kasawara,' be writes, ' did 
not extend beyond half a year, but even in so short ft 
time his pure character and gentle disposition drew 
me to him with an affection which I could hardly 
deem possible between men whose experience aD* 
faith differed so widely, 

'I found him and his friend, Bunyiu Nanjio, eS' 
tremely sensitive to everything that had the shadow o^ 
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mmorality on it. They were not blind to some tliiugB 
■ of this kind among a class of students at Oxford, and 
I tbeii hatred to everything of the kind was very keen. 
'We often conversed on religious matters, but they 
f evidently disliked controversy, and would rather admit 
Cbrist to an equal place with Buddha than qnaiTel 
with a Christian friend. I remember that one day 
1 Bsid to them, when dining with me in my room in 
Oiford, " Is it not strange to see us three together 
here— you two about to go forth as niissionaries of 
nddhism, and I as a miBsionary of Christianity 1 " 
I remember well how Kasawara smiled and said, 
"Yea, but the two religions have much in common — 
tiey are very similar," They were evidently grieved 
tfiat I could not look ao complacently on the differ- 
ence between us. 

' When taking leave of them, I well remember 
weir little presents, their kind wishes for a good 
journey to China, and for success in what they always 
I wiled " my holy work." ' 

j^t X have little doubt that we shall hear more 
^Bf Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio after his return to Japan, and 
^^«at he will reflect honour not only on his native 
1 W»jntry and his own monastery, but aJao on the Uni- 
y^rsity that has so generously adopted him among 
'ta honorary members. 
^K^ 1 asked my friend Bunyiu Nanjio before he left 
^^pUgland to widte down the pi-incipal events of hia 
^^pfe, and as I believe that what he has written for 
^toe will be interesting to others also, allowing them 
^n insight into the working of a singularly good and 
; s-oaiabie mind, I subjoin them here, with but few I 
^M&it^ratLOUS and omiasions. I 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF 
BUNYIU NANJIO, BY HIMSELF. 

(1819-1884.) 

I wa8 born on the 12th day of the 5th LunsJ 
month of the 2nd year of the Kayei period, 1849 
in a town called Ogaki, in the province of Mino, 
Japan. My father was a priest of the Shinshia, who 
died in Kioto on the 15th October, 1883, He bad 
four sona and a daughter ; I was the third of his sons. 
Mygreat-grandfather.TaniMonjun by name, my grand- 
father Gijun, and my father Yeijun were in succefisioii 
the poBseBsora of a small temple, called Sei-un-ri. 
This temple now belongs to my eldest brother Riojoni 
who will be succeeded by his eldest son, Ki&ji 
In our Boct, the Sbinshiu, the priesthood is herfr 
ditary, and each priestly family possesses a temple, 
which genei^ally belongs to the eldest son. Tlw 
younger sons are often adopted by other priestlj 
families which have no sons. The same custoifi 
prevails widely among the laity also. My eldei 
brother, myself, and my younger brother were all 
adopted by three different priestly families. 

My mother ia the eldest daughter of a priest of thi 
Sbinshiu sect. My father was a good Chinese scholaS 
and poet, and so is my eldest brother. My know 
ledge of Chinese I owe almost entirely to their kin( 
instruction at home from my firet childhood to mj 
fifteenth year. After that I read many Chinese bookf 
by myself, and also began to lecture on the Chinei 
classics and hjatoiical works, as far as I could ondef 
stand them, 
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The following dates of some events in my life are 
present to my memory : — 

In my sixth year, 1854, I could recite the 'Thirty 
Verses' composed by Shinran, the founder of the 
Slunahiu sect (who died in 1263 a.d.), and likewise 
Kumitrajiva's Chinese translation of the Smaller 
Sukhavativyflha. These are the first books which 
tie boys of the Shinshiu priests have to learn to read 
and recite. 

In my seventh year, i8.55' ^ could read two more 
Gbinese versions of the longer Sitras, one of them 
being that of the Larger SukhS,vatJvy&ha. In the 
sanio year I began to go to the private school which 
lielonged to a learned Chinese scholar named Hishida 
Seiji He was called by the people at large ' Sen- 
Bci' (lit. ' before-born ' or ' elder '), i. 0. Master, without 
mentioning even his family name. I read x^-ith him 
the Chinese classics, the Four Books beginning with 
tte Dai-gaku, or the ' Great Learning.* 

la my eighth and ninth years, 1856-57, 1 finished 
the reading of the Four Books of the Chinese claasiea, 
ie. I had leamt how to pronounce all the Chinese 
characters in those books according to the Japanese 
way. I did not understand the meaning of the books 
jet. In these years I received two prizes for my 
reading of Chinese in the school. 

In my tenth, eleventh and twelfth years, 1858-60, 
I finished the reading of the Five Kings of the 
Chinese classics, which I learnt mostly at home. I 
began to compose Chinese poems, and attend to the 
lectures of my father and eldest brother on the 
Chinese classics, on history and literature. 
In Tny thiiteenth year, 1861, my father opened a 



private school, in which I vfos an aBsistant, fi^r t«itch- J 
iug younger boys to read Chinese. 

In my fourteenth and fifteenth years, 1863-63,! 
began to lecture on the history of China and J&pa 
as contained in Chinese writings. 

In my sixteenth year, 1864, 1 was ordered to pre« 
sermons, or rather to recite some old sermons froi&j 
memory. This was the first step in my hecomiug tl 
preacher. 

In ray seventeenth year, 1 865, I accompanied % 
good preacher to several places and had to pread" 
sermons before he did. This was very useful, as J 
could both preach myself and listen to the otbi 
preacher every day. 

In my eighteenth and nineteenth years, 1866-6^' 
there began a great change in the social condition d 
Japan, as the Military Government of the Tokugftwy 
family had no longer the power to control the whoS 
country as it had done since the beginning of t] 
seventeenth century. As my native town, Ogaki,? 
then the seat of a Daimio or feudal lord, the prieB 
of the Shinshiu sect under his dominion were orderei 
to form a priestly army. I waa at once selected fa 
become a priestly soldier, and after a short time I 
was made an assistant of the teachers of the ( 
I had to teach the recruits how to stand and how M 
run, how to form square or line, and how to dischai 
their guns. This lasted about fifteen months. " 
priestly army was disbanded towards the end ' 
1867, at the very outbreak of the Great RevolutioH 
which was accomplished in i8(58. I narrowly escape 
being sent to fight at the battle at Kioto, but y 
soon released, One benefit I dcri\-ed from my milita 
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. that I became a very good walker and 
I ft strong man, fr*e from all illness. 

Thus ended the Hrst period of my life. 
I In my twentieth year, iS68, I went to Kioto and 
ptered the Theological College of the Eastern Hong- 
There I took the fii-st or lower degree in 
fl SQinmer term, I chiefly studied the piinciples 
tdifferent schools of Buddhism. 
■'In my twenty-first year, 1869, I was still in the 
College, where I was elected a leader of the students 
' ef (he first degree. But I left the College after the 
summer term, and went back to my native town. 
There I began to lecture on the Chinese classics and 
on Mstory and literature to the young soldiers who 
had just returned from the civil war in the north- 
MBtem provinces. This tuition lasted till the end of 
1870. I had daily about fifty or more hearers, with 
whom I spent the whole day, often even till mid- 
night. Any other books I wished to study I could 
"nly read after midnight till the morning. Some 
Digbta I did not sleep at ail. This practice of lecturing 
gave me a good memory of the Chinese characters 
at least. 

In my twenty-second year, 1870, I preached a 
sermon every morning at the temple which belonged 
^ my father. Through this practice of preaching during 
* whole year I gained a great deal of experience. I 
^waya took as my text one of the verses which had 
been sung in the morning-service immediately before 
Oy sermon. I sometimes found it very hard to make 
the congregation satisfied with my explanations, but 
generally I believe J was understood by the people. 
Id the same year I continued my study of Chinese 
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with some of my (rionds ainoDg the young prieBta of 
the Sbin-sMu. 

In my tweaty -third year. 1871,1 was adopted bj S 
loarned priest. Nanjio Zhing6 by name, who wae theai 
PiofesBor at tho Theological College in Kioto aJre*dy 
alluded to. Hia family lived at a village in the moun- 
taioe, called Kanegasu, in the Nanjio district of the 
province of Yechizen. He is Htill tho poasesaor trfi 
temple in that village called Oku-nen-zhi, to which ho 
Bucceeded as the eldest son of a learned priest, KiM, 
who was also a ProfesBor at the same College, My 
adoptive father is now one of the two principal Pro- 
fessors at the Theological College of the Eastern 
Hongwan^i in Kioto, and Lecturer to the heir of the 
head-prieet of the temple, viz. the Eastern Hong- 
wanri. My adoptive mother is the youngest daughter 
of a priest of the Shiu-shiu. My parents by adojK 
tion are now living in Kioto, and my father has 
entrusted the charge of his temple to another yoong 
priest '. 

' AU Cbe moiuuteneB of tlie Builclhiat sects in Japan, except thiiH 
□r the Shin-ehiu, ure alike, i. e. eacti of them coDaiata of a he»l-priat 
and one or more liisoiplea or inferior priests, without family, ts tks 
name of monastery implies. Bat the Shiu-shiu is peculiar, and whilt 
the appearance ot it« moQaaterieB, viz. the huilding, the teniple-bell, ftt, 
» the Bome on with other aecte, the head-priest and hU family lin 
(Jane in the bnilding. Therefore in onr principal monastery. 
Eastern Hongwanei, tbeie dwells the family uF our bead-prieat onlyi 
He is the bead of our BnbdieisioD, called the T^-ha, or the Eaatei 
party or sect, of the Shin-shiu, 

When we coll ouraeltea the prients of the Eastern Hongwanii, ( 
only mean that we are the disoiples or suijject-prieets of tbe headf' 
priest of our sect who dwells io tho said monoatery. My Mend 
Eanematsu is the adopted son of tho present head-priest of thv 
monastery Saihozi, so that I speat of it as his mDuastery. 

Mr. Kaaawara, 6ta, and I, are not the resident priests of tlit 
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I 1 871 I was ordained and took the second 

r degree at mj College in Kioto. I then became 
jcturer at a school for young prieata in that 
In the same year I lectured on both the 
liist and Confucianiat books in my adopted pro- 
e Yeiizen. I preached many hundreds of sermons 
fierent places in the same province. Each sermon 
d generally half an hour. 
1 my 24th year, 1H72, 1 was appointed an official 
in the Church Government of the Eastern 
ia;i, and was the chief compiler of the 
f Report, a paper which has continued to the 
day. In this office I became the fellow- 
rer of Kenjiu Kasawara, who has ever since 
jied one of my truest and most helpful Mends. 
T 25th year, 1873, 1 went to the province of 
, following the Head-Piiest of the Eastern 
yraoA to T6kio. In the same year I became 
icher of our sect, but was obliged to go home in 
I winter, on account of my adopted mother's illness. 
1 my 2f5th year, 1874, 1 lived with my poor sick 
I the province of Yetizen, and according to 
I wish was married to the eldest daughter of a 
t of the Shin-ahiu. I lectured and preached at 
1 places in that province during this year. 
1 my 27th year, 1875, I returned to the Church 
pemment of the Eastern Hongwaan in Kioto, 
i became a preacher of the tenth degree, receiving 

I fiWleni Hongwanrf, but only tha dieciplaa or eabject-prieatB of the 
iMd-prieit of that uiDiiaGter;. Mr. KaBawarn is tlia son of the bead- 
piMt nf the Yeriiui, in the province YeA^iu, in which monaatery 
U wu bom ; and I ant the lulopted ion of that of Oknmanci, in 
>*Uun. I wBB bom in Seicnxi, in the town of dgaki, in the province 
gtHinD. 
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my appouitmeikt &om the Minister of Keligiou in the 
Imperial Government. 

ThuB ended the second period of my life. 

In my 28th year, 1876, I and my friend Kenjifl' 
Easawara were selected to be eent to Europe to study 
Sanskrit. The members of the Chnrcli Govermnent 
of the Eastern Hongwanri wished that the study of 
Sanskrit, the language in which the sacred writings 
of Buddhism were originally composed, should be 
revived in Japan, and as they had heard that that 
language waa taught in the Universities of England, 
wo were ordered to go to England rather than to 
India. The order waa formally conveyed to ua hj 
the Heir of the Head-Priest of the Eastern HoDg- 
wanri, who saw us off at Yokohama. We left 
Yokohama with a Japanese friend, Mr. Narinori 
Okoshi, on the 13th June, and arrived in London on 
the nth August, 187^. At that time neither of ns 
knew any English. We therefore stayed at first in 
aome English families, but our progress in learning 
English was very slow. During our stay in London, 
Kasawara learnt a little of Latin and French, and I 
began to study Greek. We also lectured severaJ 
times at the Meetings of the Society of Japanese 
Students in England, which are held twice every 
month. One of the addresses which I had delivered 
at that Society in Japanese was translated into 
English, and was read by my friend, Mr. Arthur 
DiiSsy, at a Meeting of the Liberal Social Union, held 
on the 28th January at St. George's Hall, T^nghfti^ 
Place, London. 

In February, 1879, 1 went to Oxford, and paid myj 
first visit to Professor Max Miiller, carrying with 
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* letter of introduction from the late Dean Stanley. I 

He at once allowed me to become one of his pnpilB, I 

and he showed me in hia library a copy of a Sanskrit- ^ 

Chinese- Japanese vocabulary, with which be had long 
heen occupied, and which was afterwards mentioned 
by him in his writings ^. I told bim about the exiat- 
«Me of some Sanskrit tests in Japan, and I was able 
flftfirwarda to get sent to me from home at least five 
tests, besides several DbarawJs. The five texts are — , 

t. Sukhavati-vyiiha, 2. Va^ra^'iAedika, 3. the shoi-ter 
Tt&ptLramitSx-hr/daya-sfitra, 4. the fuller text of 
same Sfttra, and 5. Samautabhaclratari-prani- 
dhilna. 

According to Professor Max Miiller's direction I 
hpdi to study the elements of Sanskrit with Mr. 
Macdonell. So did Kasawara, who came to Oxfoi-d 
m October, 1879, We also continued our study of 
Ecigliflh with Mr. Linstead, and afterwai'da with Mr. 
Westmacott. 

In the end of 1879, I brought to Pi'ofessor Max 
Miiller a copy of the text of the Smaller Sukhavati- 
'yilha, sent from Japan, and the Professor showed 
' "le in return a MS. of the text of the Larger Sukhil- 
vati-yyiiha belonging to the Bodleian Library. This 
discovery was an almost inexpressible joy, not only 
'0 me and my friend Kasawara, but also to the priests 
and lay-people of the Pure- Land School in China and 
"apaji. I and Kaaawara copied the text, and we col- 
lated oar copy with four other MSS. The result of this 
*ork was the edition of the Larger and Smaller SukhS.- 
^Siti-vyilha in the ' Aneedota Oxoniensia,' Aryan Series, 
^^n I, Part ii, 188^}, by Professor Max Miiller and 
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myself. In Part I of the same BCries, the ProteS 
edited the text of the VajraMAedikS,, from a MS. Be 
from Japan, in iH8i. He will publish in Part III tlifl 
text of the Pra7*7S.p&rainitS,-hr!'daya-eiltra and Usli'itT 
Bha-vi^aya-dhara'ii, from the ancient palm-leaves Bt " 
in existence in Japan, together with the fuller b 
of the Hridaya-sfitra. I hope myself to publish tl 
Sanekrit text of the Samantabhadraiari-praiiidl 
with an English translation of one of its Chinesa 
versions. We shall then have printed teste of s! 
our sacred books, and we may hope that Professia* 
Max Miiiler will soon publish the English translation* 
of them which he dictated to us. 

From 1880 to 1884, I and my friend Kasawaa; 
have constantly attended Professor Max Miiiler S 
private lectures, and read under his instruction tiifl 
Sanskrit text of the Larger and Smaller SukhivB^ 
vyMia, Va^raA:A:/iedikS,, Lalita-vistara, Saddharmapi"? 
(farika, S^nkhya-kftrikS,, and several other books. 

In my 3and year, 18S0, I began to examine tl* 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripifaka at tS 
India Office Library. The result of this examinatiO 
was the publication of ' A Catalogue of the ChineK 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripi(aka, the Sacr9 
Canon of the Buddhists in China and Japan, coK 
piled by order of the Secretary of State for India 1^ 
Bunyiu Nanjio,' printec! at the Clarendon Fre^ 
Oxford, 1883. The following notice wiU show tii 
nature of the work : — 

' This Catalogue has been printed at the Clarendoi 
Press with the new Chinese types cast from tb 
matrices lately acquired in China through Profesao 
Legge. The work was undertaken at the request Q 
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the Secretary of State for India, and is to servo, in 
iirat inatance, as a guide to the largo collection of 
the Saflred Books of Buddhism which the Japanese 
GoTerniQeiit presented to the India Office in 1875. 
ITiis collection comprises the whole of the Sacred 
Canon of the Buddhists, translated into Chinese, and 
published in Japan, and consists of no less than 1662 
separate works. All these works, with few exceptions, 
■were originally written in Sajiakrlt, but in many cases 
tJie Sanskrit originals are now lost. After Buddhism 
had been introduced and recognised in China in the 
first century of our era, the sacred texts were trans- 
lated from Sanskrit into Chinese under imperial 
auspices, and in later times collected, catalogued, and 
pablished. The first collection dates from the year 
JiS A. I)., the oldest catalogue still in existence was 
made in 520 a, d., and the editio princeps of the whole 
Sacred Canon wa^ published in 973 A. D. When 
Japan had been converted to Buddhism in the sixth 
Century, the Chinese Canon was adopted there, and 
several editions of the whole collection have since 
been published in that island. One which is now 
being brought out in Japan, by subscription, may be 
seen in the Bodleian Library. 

Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, who was entrusted with the 
ipilation of this Catalogue, is a Buddhist Priest 
who came to England in 1876 in order to learn Eng- 
lish and to study Sanskrit. The Sanskrit of the 
Buddhist tests is very ancient, and differs widely 
from the later Sanskrit of Manu or Kalidasa. Most 
of these texts are known as yet in MSS. only, which 
were brought to Europe many years ago by Mr. 
[odgBon, the East India Company's Resident .' 



Nepal. Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has not only prepared 
a complete catalogue of this enormous Canon, but h4 
has rwftort'il most of the orijjinal titles in Sanekritj 
a task of great fliflicdlty. though considerably facili- 
tated by Stanislas JuUen's classical work, Mi(}toM 
ponr liichiffrer lea noii%s Sanscritu dans lee Uvra 
Ckinoig. Uu has also fixed the dates of most of thfl 
Chinese translations, and thereby rendered a laaduj 
service to all students of Sanskrit, by enabling then 
to fix certain land-marks in the history of JndiiJl 
literature. In this respect his Catalogue mil fonn i 
new starting-point in the study of Indian history ani 
Indian fiterature.' 

In my 33rd year, 1881, 1 compiled a 'CataloguetJ 
Japanese and Chinese Books and Manuscripts lately 
added to the Bodleian Library.' This was puhlisW 
at the Clarendon Press in the same year. 

In September of that yeai', I and Kasawara ac- 
companied Profesaor Max Miiller, who had been sent 
to represent the University of Oxford at the Fifti 
Orientalists Congress at Berlin. After that we went 
to Paris with Professor Max Miiller, and copied li 
the Bibliotliique Rationale the whole of the MaHi- 
vyutpatti, a useful Sanskrit-Tibetan- Chinese-Mongo- 
lian vocabulary, consisting of about 10,000 Buddhist 
technical terms and proper names. Besides tbiB, I 
copied the text of the Buddha^'aritak5.vya by AsVBn 
ghosha, and afterwards collated my copy with a Ms 
at the University Library, Cambridge. I copied alM 
the fii'st half of the Suvariiaprabhisa, and complet* 
it from another MS. last year. Kasawara made el 
tracts from the LaflkiLvat^ra. Kasawara and I stay* 
in Palis for six weeks, and worked very bard. * 
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sas at that time that Kaaawara'a health began to 
ail. After our return to Oxford Professor Max Miiller, 
(rho bftd been at work for some time on the Dhar- 
na&angraha, a collection of Buddhist technical terms, 
handed over his materials to Kasawara, and advised 
turn to prepai'e an edition of it. Kasawara did this in 
iS83,before his departure from Oxford for Japan'; and 
he also copied the whole MS. of the Ahhidharma-kosar 
■vyitkhya. 

In my 34th year, 1883, 1 became a member of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society in London. I discovered a 
palm-leaf MS. of the Saddharmapuurfarika at the 
British Museum, and partly copied, paiily collated 
it, I and Kasawara copied the whole text of the 
same Sfttra from the Royal Asiatic Society's MS., and 
■we collated our copy with two complete MSS, and one 
incomplete MS. at the University Library, Cambridge. 
In Auguat, 1883, Mr. Riogon Kanao, a Japanese 
priest of the Shin-shiu, came to Oxford from Japan. 

In September, Kasawara, who had b<!en suffering 
ffinch, was advised by hia doctor to leave Oxford for 
Japan. 

In December, Mr, Ri&h6 Sug(5, another Japanese 
priest of the same sect, came to Oxford from Japan. 

In my 35th year, 1^*83, being now left alone at 
Word, I copied the Suvar/iaprabhasa and LaAk4- 
fatara. During this year the printing of my Cata- 
logue of the Chinese Tripi/aka took up much of my 
II to e, and I worked hard with Pi-ofessor Max Miiller 

^^Bluve not je6 been nble, owing to great pressure of work, to 
^^Bthis itork through the press, bnt I hope soon to do Fio with tha 
^^Bkim of Dr. WsnieJ. It will be s worthy monnuisnt to the 
^^k*f Dfmy ilegxined popil. F, M. M. . 
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at the edition of the Sukhavati-vj-ftha. A copy of my 
CatAlogue waa presented to the Emperors of China 
and Japan, to the King of Siam. and also to luan; 
scholars and learned societies in Europe and Asi 

During the years 1880 to 1883, I made literal 
Engliflb translations of several Chinese versions' 
of the Buddhist works, such as the Larger ani! 
Smaller Sukhilvati-vy(lha,the AmitS-yur-dhySjia-Billtrft, 
a few chapters of the Lalita-vistara, and many others, 
I also translated the Chinese verses by Shinran, the 
founder of the Sbin-shiu sect in Japan. 

On the 16th day of July, 1883, Kenjiu Kasaw&n 
died, in his 32nd year, in T6kio. This aad news 
I'eached me in September. 

On the 19th October, my real father died in hie 
67th year in Kioto. This sad news reached me in 
December. 

In my 36th year, 1884, I collated my copy of the 
Saddhannapuiif/arika with the MS. lent to me by 
Mr. Wattera, the British Consul at Formosa. This 
collation was finished in January last. 

On the 28tb Feb. last, I received a letter from my 
adoptive father telling me that I should return to 
Japan this spring, as my adoptive mother was seri- 
ously ill and might not recover from her illness. 
My real mother also was anxious to have me hwk 
as soon as possible, and insisted on my leaving 
England. Lastly, the Head-Friest of the Eastern 
Hongwanri, after Kasawara's death, had expressed 
his decided wish that I should return to Japan yd^' 
out delay. 

Nothing remains for me but to obey. I ahou' 
have wished to continue my study of Saaskrit t' 
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the end of ifiS5, and I had formerly received leave 
to do BO. I also wished to spend some time in India 
before returning to Japan, and then hoped to join 
Rasawara at home. How changeable this world is 1 

I shall now leave Oxford, and be again at Yoka- 
hama nest May, if there is no more change. In June 
next I hope to be with my relations and friends at 
home, after an absence of full eight yeai's. 

Thus the third period of my life as a student in 
a foreign country wiU be ended. For this most 
eventful and not the least fruitful period of my life 
I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Max 
MUller, and to the generous instruction and help 
which I have constantly received from him during 
the last five years in Oxford. Since my arrival in 
England in August, 1H76, 1 have received much kind- 
ness fi-om other friends also, to whom I return my 
best thanks. 

In conclusion, I hope to be allowed to tell an 
anecdote concerning myself. From my earliest child- 
hood, my mother has always told me that on my 
birthday there was a meeting of many friends of my 
father's, who were scholars and poets. "When they 
, were informed that my mother had given birth to 
a boy, they all said this boy would become fond of 
literary work, as he was born on the day of a great 
literary meeting. My mother always concluded this 
8tory with the following words : ' Thus your father's 
fiiends are all expecting yon to become a scholar, 
*fld yon must be diligent therefore in your study,' 
TneBe tender words of my mother have always been 
before my mind since my childhood, and though 
I cannot tell whether I shall ever become such a 
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scholar as my father s friends expected firom i 
birthday, I wish at least to do my best so loDg 
my life lasts and my health is not entirely broke 
I shall try to follow the good words of a learo 

Chinese Buddhist priest, who says, ^ ;^ ^ J^ : 
i-h6-fu-i-shin, i.e. *(I do my best) for the sake oft 
Law, but not for my own sake ^* 

I shall be thirty-five years old on the izth d 

of May next. 

BuNYiu Nanjio, 

of the Eastern Hongwand, 
Kioto, Japan. 

12 March, 1884: 
Oxford. 

^ See No. 1530 of my Catalogue of the Chinese Tripifokar 




& man of tlie Ea&t, do not yet try to travel tbrough 
t\\e five (aucieut) parts of India, 
-ctijl \ia-ve only a few Sanskrit books and clothes for my 
»^ journey ; 

^ 'twere is & tree of knowledge', which I think of and lorg 
^ for BTcn from the distance of 10,000 11 ; 

(*") T^"^ ^ ^ forest of the " firm " trees', where the footprint 
of a traveJler (such as Hiouenthsang^) might have 
vanished a thousand years aince. 
(.5) Fate was so bod, tliat the (Japanese) piince died in a 
remote country region ; 

(6) Time was so different {from ours), that the eminent 

priest grew old in his own country : 

(7) Now my stay and study here are already above my desert ; 
\8) So, I hope, that the tale of a snake will not join with the 

head of a dragon.' 

' The famous Bodlii tree in India under which ^kyamuni obtained 
BoddhfJiood or parfeot enlightenment. 

' Tlie Sals, treea nnder which Buddha obtained Nirrftna, i. e. died. 
^otii arb famous places of pilgrima^. 

' The famous Chinese pilgrim who travelled in India between Gig 
•*id645. 



NOTES ON THE POEM. 

Tlie two parallel lines (i.e. the fifth and sixth) mention 
two Japauese priests, who intended logo to India, but witbont 
success. The one (in the fifth line) was called Shinnp 
Shinnd, or the Prince Shinnyo. He was the third son of 
the fifty-first Mikado (lit, 'honourable (mi), gate (kado); 
cf, the Porte with the Turks), Heizei Tenn6 (reigned i.Bi 
806-809) ; """I ^^^ fourth of the ten great disciples of Koksi, 
better known by his posthumoue title K&bfl Daishi {diw 
A. D. 835). He, 'in order to perfect his knowledge <rf 
Buddhist literature, undertook a journey, not onlj to 
China, hut to India, but died before he reached ttst 
country.' — 'Selected Essays,' vol. ii. p. 342, An aocouBt 
concerning his life is given in the Hon^o-kS-sfl-den, i.e. 
'Memoirs of the eminent Japanese Priests,' book 67, tol- 
8 b. 

The other priest (in the sixth line) was Hfitan by rnune. 
He is vei-y well known among the Japanese priests. I 
have beard that, about two centuries ago, Hotan ardently 
wished to go to India to leam Sanskrit there. 'With this 
object he sent a written petition to the military government 
in Tedo (the present T6M0, or the 'Eastern capital' of 
Japan), because this government was then so powerful that 
all the administration of public alTairs was in its hand. 
But his desire was not gratified, because at that time 'croBS- 
ing the ocean' (i.e. a journey for a foreign country) waB 
strictly prohibited in our country, 

HSton was an eKtraordinary man. He was formerly • 
priest of the Tendai sect or school. He used to live at ft 
post-town called 6tsu, in the province of Omi, on the Biwa 



lake, and studied there very hard. One day, during a 
thunder-storm, there came a young woniim who aeksd him 
to allow her to take shelter in his houee. Hotan anBwered 
lier from the inside of the door without eeeing her face. 
!Bat he wae already unable to rcstraia hia passion, having 
beard the amiable voice of the womai). Then he at ouce 
tiirew a handful of inflammable powder on his body and get 
at on fire. He cried out loudly and fell down. The young 
"Woman wae very much frightened, opened the door, and 
ibnnd him almost breathless. She hastily sprinkled some 
cold water on him and put out the flre. She nursed him 
carefully till be came to himself again. Then ho told her 
aH the circumstances of his action. When she got home 
she told her parents what had happened. They admired 
kirn very much, and gave him a certain sum of money, by 
which be was entirely free from poverty. 

While he waa studying on the Hiyei mountain (where 
the principal temple waa built in A. D. 788, and is still in 
existence, though it has been restored several times since), 
BSlan once attended a course of lectures of liis teacher on 
a certain book. On the first day of the course, hearers 
irera crowded in the lecture-haU ; but their number de- 
efMsed every day. At length there was not a single 
I Wrer except Hotan, Then the teacher wanted to stop 
' lis lecture, httt H3tan said to him, * Will you wait till to- 



1 morrow ^ 



) OB lie next morning he brought with him 



shall be able to bring some hearere here,' Early 



earthen 

priests, and placed them in the lecture-liall here 

Having done this he sat down in the middle of 



;, nragt 
I tui there. 
tiieae images and waited for the lecturer. No s 



r did 

this arrangement, than be blamed his pupil 

ir performing such a childish trick. Then Hiitan 

him, saying, 'All the priests who live in the 

•B on this mountain (formerly 3000 in number) 

! these earthen images ; so that there is almost no 
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difiference between the former days, when they were crowded 
here, and the present. During all the time there has been 
only one good listener, and that was I.' By this answer the 
teacher was very much moved, and went on with his lectnies 
till the end of the course. 

At this time there seemed to exist in Japan only one 
copy, either MS. or wood-cut book, of the two &moitt 
Chinese commentaries on Hiouenthsang's translation of the 
Abhidharmakosha^astra (which translation was made about 
A. D. 650). One of these commentaries was written bj 
Phukwang (Fuk6, in Japanese), a disciple of the translator; 
and the other by Fapao (H6h6, in Japanese), a rival of ihe 
former commentator : each in thirty books or thin volames. 
The copy of these commentaries was then preserved in an 
old library belonging to a temple at Nara (formerly alao 
called Nanto, or the 'southern capital,' because this place 
was used as the imperial capital of Japan from A.D. 710 
till 861, and is situated on the south of Kioto, or Saikifl^ 
i.e. the 'western capital' of Japan). The copy was » 
valued that no one was allowed even to look at it. But 
Hotan desired not only to read the commentaries, but al» 
to copy them. He therefore gave money to the keeper of 
the library, entered secretly, and was engaged in copying 
the rare copy day and uight. 

Some say that there is a poem composed by H6tan anil 
written in his copy of these commentaries. In this pool 
he says that he was so busy in making his copy that he 
knew nothing of worldly matters. He could only tell that 
it was a new year when he heard 108 sounds of temple-' 
bells. (This number is still struck at the dawn of Newi 
Year's Day in certain temples in Japan. My father's tempbj 
is one of these in which this number is observed.) 

Some also say, that when the paper which he broi 
into the library for his copy was all used up, Hotan 
not venture to go out to fetch more, lest he should be 
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Hred and prevented from confinuiiig hiB wmlt. For tbia I 
MHon. he took big loDg white robe off and uiied it iustead of i 
iper, w^riting on it from the collar and sleeveB to the ekiil 
ithout leaving any part UDCovered. 

Bj Each patience he copied the whole of the two large 
ommentariea, and afterwards pnljljehed them. All who 
(tndy the Atihidharmakoshasfistra in Japan have ever einca 
aeen nnder deep obligation to him. J 

However, H6tan afterwards changed hia mind and be- 
came a priest of the Kegon Bohool (i. e. the school which was 
founded by a Chinese priest depeniiing on the Kegongio or 
the BaddhfivBtai7isakavaipulyaEfitra, which school no longer 
wtisfs in Japan). He then constantly criticised and refuted 
the tenets of his own and other schools, and wrote many 
hoots. Some people, therefore, do not consider him a safe | 
authority. 

There ia a work entitled Mio-do-satatt, or the 'Document 
for leading (others),' written by him. In this he refutes the 
ptTEciples of the Shin-shin, or the ' true sect.' Soon after 
tliis work was published, there was a lecturer (i. e. the head 
of the college) of the Shin-ahiu, .ffiku by name, who wrote 
a book entitled Besshio-hen, or the ' Book for breaking or 
stopping a rush (of the other),' in which he answered him. 
Hatan then produced hia second work on the same subject, 
under the title of Baifu, or the ' Axe of Thunder.' Then 
fiJra wrote the Shio-r8-hi. or the 'Laughing at the arms 
rf a praying maniac,' and ridiculed him. 

Among the numerous works of Hfitan, however, there 
" 8 very useful one (in eight books) entitled In-mio-niu- 
shio-ri-ron-sho-zni-gen-ki, or the ' Eecord of the auflpicioua 
wnrce of the commontary on the NyfiyapravesatarakaBastra 
(No, 12 1 6). It is a commentary on the famous Chinese com- I 
mentary on that treatise on Logic, by KweiM (Kiki, in 1 
'Japanese), the'principal disciple of Hiouenthsang, who trans- J 
Isted the Sanskrit treatise about A. D. 6go, I 
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The above account concerning the life of Hotan has 
fiomewhat legendary aspect. I am not qoite snre whethe 
the whole of it is tme or not. But I have written do^ 
all that I have hitherto heard of him, or have seen in hi 
works. 



BuNTiu Naxjio. 



OXFOBD, 
12 March, z88i. 



KENJIU KASAWARA\ 

(1851-1883.) 

The last mail from Japan brought me the news of 
Khe death of my young friend and pupil, Kenjiu 
Easawara, and though his name is little known in 
3England, his death ought not to be allowed to pass 
%iniiotieed. Does not Mr. Kuskin say quite truly 
toat the lives we need to have written for us are of 
^tie people whom the world has not thought of — far 
Xess heard of — who are yet doing the most of its 
■^ork, and of whom we may learn how it can best be 
iflone ? The life of my Buddhist friend was one of the 
^^Dany devoted, yet unfulfilled lives, which make us 
fonder and grieve, as we wonder and grieve when 
fWe see the young fruit trees in our garden, which 
^ ^ere covered with bright blossoms, stripped by a 
[dden frost of all their beauty and promise. 
Eenjiu Kasawara was a young Buddhist priest 
iie, with his friend Bunyiu Nanjio, was sent by his 
lonastery in the year 1876 from Japan to England, 
learn English iij London, and afterwards to study 
jkrit at Oxford. They both came to me in 1879, 
|Hid in spite of many difficulties they had to en- 
|X>imter they succeeded, by dint of hard and honest 
irork, in mastering that language, or at least so 
punch of it as was necessary for enabling them to 

* See 'Times,' Sept. 22, 1833 ; and * Pslli Text Society*s Journal/ 1883. 
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lead the canonical books of Buddhism in the origi 
— that is, in Sanskrit. At firet tboy could bar 
explain to inc what their real object was in comi 
all the way from Japan to Oxford, and their progr 
was so Blow that I sometimes despaired of their gi 
cess. But they themselves did not, and at last they I 
had their reward. Kasawara's life at Oxford v 
very monotonous. He allowed himself no plcaaiireB I 
of any kind, and took little exercise ; he did DOt I 
smoke, or drink, or read novels or newspapers. Hfl I 
worked on day after day, often for weeks seeing n 
one and talking to no one but to me and his fellow- 
worker, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. He spoke and wrotfl , 
English coiTectly, he learnt some Latin, also a little 
French, and studied some of the classical EDglish 
books on history and philosophy. He might have 
been a most useful man after his return to Japan, for J 
lie was not only able to appreciate all that was good inJ 
European civilisation, but retained a certain nationft 
pride, and would never have become a mere itnitator.J 
of the West. His manners were perfect — they wert 1 
the natural manners of an unselfish man. As to btS I 
character, all I can say is that, though I watched him | 
for a long time, I never found any guile in him, and I 
I doubt whether, during the last four years, Oxford 
possessed a purer and nobler soul among her students 
than this poor Buddhist priest. Buddhism raay, in- 
deed, be proud of such a man. During the last year 
of his stay at Oxford I observed signs of depression in 
him, though he never complained. I persuaded 1' 
to see a doctor, and the doctor at once declared t 
iny young frienrl was in an a^lvanced stage of eOB 
sumption, and advised hiin to go home. He 
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jiched, and I still hear the quiet tone in which he 
iiid, ' Yes, many of my countrymen die of con- 
omption,' However, he was well enough to travel 
ind to spend some time in Ceylon, seeing some of the 
teamed Euddhist priests there and discussing with 
them the differences which so widely separate Southern 
from Northern Buddhism. But after his return to 
Japan his illness made rapid strides. He sent me 
several dear letters, complaining of nothing but his 
inabihty to work. His control over his feelings was 
most remarkable. When he took leave of me, his 
sallow face remained as calm as ever, and I could 
hardly read what passed within. But I know that 
after he had left, he paced for a long time up and 
down the road, looking again and again at my house, 
where, as he told me, he had passed the happiest hours 
of his life. Yet we had done so little for him. Once 
only, in his last letter, he complained of his loneli- 
nesa in his own country, ' To a sick man,' he wrote, 
'very few remain as friends.' Soon after writing 
thiB he died, and the funeral ceremonies were per- 
formed at Tokio on the i8th of July. 

He has left some manuscripts behind, which I hope 
IshaU be able to prepare for publication, particulai'ly 
the ' Dharmasangi'aha,' a glossary of Buddhist techni- 
cal terms, ascribed to Na,g^r(/ima. But it is bard to 
think of the years of work which are to bear no fruit ; 
still harder to feel how much good that one good 
and enlightened Buddhist priest might have done 
among the thirty-two milhons of Buddhists in Japan. 
Have, pia anima ! I well remember how last year 
we watched together a glorious sunset from the 
Malvern Hills, and how, when the Western sky was 
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like a golden curtain, covering we knew not wb**> 
he said to me, ' That is what wg call the Eastern g»*® 
of our Sukhlvati, the Land of BIibs.' He looked 
forward to it, and he trusted he should meet there eM 
who had loved him, and whom he had loved, and thas 
he should gaze on the Buddha Amit&,bha — i.e. 'In- 
finite light.' 
Oxford, Srpt. lo. 



LETTERS FROM KENJITJ KASAWARA. 

LLAKTRlBSiWT HoUSE, KiNHSTO.V KOAD, OlFDBD, 

My dear Sib, 

I am in receipt of your letter. I cannot ade- 
quately express my thanks for your ever unfailing 
kindness. It grieves me very much that I am unable 
to pursue my studies here as long as I hoped aiwi 
waa allowed to do. To lose but one year is a great 
loss to me, whose ohject it was to acquire a know- 
ledge of that branch of hteraturo which ia vitally 
important for the religion I belong to, and which 
cannot better be obtained than through your 
straetion. I have passed two valuable yeare aad * 
half with you. It has been no small patience 
your part to watch all the time so slow a progress as 
I made in learning Sanskrit. I am well awai'e that 
my age— besides my inabihty — is passed for acqnii- 
ing a new language, for which no previous know- 
ledge, if I had any, can help. Moreover, my course 
of study has been more or less hindered through the 
want of good tests. Time alone, therefore, may hava 
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filed me to be successful. There was a brief time 
I me yet to pass in Oxford, and that time is now 
» cut abort. 

hi we cannot fight against Nature. la it not, on 

I other hand, a great boon of Nature that I, who 

I naturally weak, should have passed so long in 

fefettd without much bodily suffeiing 'i If this mis- 

BToas disease had befallen me hut a year and a 

arlier, all my object might have been rendered 

I must be satisfied with things as 

It remains, therefore, that I should con- 

' nnue what I have begun with the utmost zeal in my 

native land, and try by all means to make what I 

have gained acceptable to my friends in Japan, and 

to fulfil the hopes you kindly express in your letter, 

Eelievc me, Sir, 

I am your obliged pupil, 
K. Kasawara. 
RS, I am going up to London to-morrow by the 
^ock train, p,m. 

Hotel Richepaspk, 

H KUE RiCHEPAKOE, PaB7S, 
14 Sfiff. iSSi. 

ptx DEAB Sib, 

Last Saturday morning I left Oxford by the 
Fclock train for London, and took lodgings in 
liieaster Eoad, Netting Hill. After three days' stay, 
I left London on Tuesday last by the 8,15 a.m. train 
from Chaiing Cross. My voyage was via Folkestone 
and Boulogne. The sea was calm ; and the voyage 
would have been more pleasant if it had not rained 
80 misei-ably all the while. The sky, however, gradu- 
"f cleared up towards Paris. I amved in that city 
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a few minutea after five o'clock. I was met by two 
of luj coiintrynien at the Gare du Nord, for I hod 
written to one of them about my coming here. They 
are merchants, both being men &om a town (in 
Japan) about ten miles from my native place. They 
are Btaying in the same hotel where I am now. 

The sights of Pans are quite familiar to me, as if 
I had been here but yesterday. It ia esactly onft 
year since you, my friend Nanjio, and I came hew. 
last time. Time flies, and so do our lives. I am 
leaving here to-morrow morning for Marseilles, but 
I intend to stay a few hours at Lyon, to see Mr. 
Ymaizoumi there. I shall have three Japanese com- 
panions on board the steamer Iraouaddy, a curious 
mixture of a noble, a Boldier, a merchant, and myself 
a priest. 

Yesterday I went to the Soci^t^ Asiatique, but I 
found no one there. A girl came up to me and shook 
her head. Then I went to a bookseller's shop (which 
you know) in the neighbourhood to make inquiriea. 
People in the shop told me that the Society is only 
open on Saturday. I was puzzled, for I could Dot 
stay here till Saturday. Then I carried your manu- 
script to the Japanese Legation, intending to entrust 
it to our Minister. But on my going there I learnt 
he would leave Paiis last night for Vienna. There I 
saw Mr. Oyama, an attach^ whom I know well since 
last year, and he was quite willing to take care of thd 
manuscript for mo. 

I cannot adequately express my thanks for yotif 
instruction, your liberality, and the kindness of yoo 
and your family during my long stay in Oxford* 
These quiet three years will ever remain in mj' 



nemoiy as the moat importaDt epoch in my life. It 
a needlesa to say I felt very unhappy when I said 
ftirewell to you all. I lingered at your gate, and 
Looked eagerly in the dark at your house, on the 
bhreshold of which I had stepped so often and so 
happily. I shall never again hear your living voice, 
I shall never again see the lovely city of Oxford, but 
I shall communicate with you as often aa possible, 
and shall always be delighted when I hear from you. 
I am, Sir, 



Your most obliged pupil, 
K. Kasawara. 



^piT DEAR Sir, 

I wrote a letter to you from Paris, and I hope 
it haa reached you in time. I left that city on the 
15th in the morning, and arrived at Marseilles early 
the next day. In this place I had sufficient time 
to walk about and to take a drive on the coast round 
the town ; but early on the following day I, with 
tliree other Japanese, embarked on board the steamer 
Iraouaddy, which left the coast a little after 10 
o'clock a.m. 

I feel almost recovered from my recent weakness 
since my arrival at Marseilles, and am enjoying the 
voyage very much. There are about tifty passengers in 
we first class, forty in the second, and thirty in the third, 
we first and second class passengers share in common 
1 spiwions portion on the deck, where we sit on 
™urs, hold conversation, or walk to and fro ; where 
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Bome sing and some play on the piano. Food is good 
and ample, consisting of coffee or tea with 'petit 
pain' in the morning, 'di^jefUier a la fourchette'atg, 
dinner at 5, and tea with biscuits at 8 o'clock in to 
evening. I get up before 6 o'clock, and generally tab 
a Bea-water bath, either hot or cold, every morning. 

I got an English newspaper (of Saturday last) it 
Naples in which I read, ' The war ia over in Egypt.' 
This morning I had a walk in Port Said, where all 
■was quiet. 

From each port above mentioned I wrote a letter 
to Mr. B. Nanjio. Now I am writing this to you 
while the steamer is passing the canal, which we 
entered at 11 o'clock. The heat is becoming intense 
day after day. 

There is nothing important to describe except 
Bome trifling incidents in our society of mixed nation- 
ahties, con&ned within the small space the boat caQ 
aSbrd. 

This letter is to he posted from Suez, and I sh*" 
write you another from Ceylon. 

I present my best compliments to your family. 
I am, Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

K. Kabawara- 

C0I.OMBO, Cetloh, 

My dear Sir, 

I an-ived in Ceylon on the 8th last, and *" 
mained there during a fortnight. As my inteuti*^ 
was to see some old temples and ruins there, I spent tt^ 
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later part of these days in travelling about. I visited 
bidy, a town about seventy-two miles from Colombo. 
There is a temple in whicb one of Buddha's teeth 
is kept, but, owing to the recent death of the keeper, 
I could not see it. At a distance of about sixteen, 
miles from Kandy there ia a small town named 
Mltale, and there I visited a rock-temple called Ala 
Vibara, in which it is said the Pi/akas were first 
comuiitted to writing. The railway does not extend 
any farther than this place. In going to Anuriidha- 
puia, I was obliged to take the bull-coach which 
KguJarly leaves M&tale once a day for AnuiAdhapui'a. 
It ia a sort of omnibus, but too small even for one 
p«t3on, as he has to pass a night in it. The distance 
Between those places is only sixty miles, but the coach 
skesseventeen hours in reaching the end of thejourney. 
louring this journey, a traveller like myself finds no 
Jaee to get food. But Anui'^dhapura is a place 
forth visiting. It is full of ruins of grand buildings, 
saw thei-e that old Bo-tree which Fa-hian saw one 
lousand four hundred years ago. I remained there 
''o days, sufficient for seeing all the Buddhist remains, 
'though I found now only three priests near the ruins 
i Mah3,vihai-a, I have no doubt that the VihS.ra 
I at the time of the Chinese pilgrim, some 600 
feates, as the enormous sizes of the gi-anite alraa- 
Bselsj for instance, clearly show us that there were 
Ce great multitudes of piiests in those Vih@,ra8, who 
ttook of their contents. 

. my return from this journey I remained at 
mho only two or three days. I often saw the high 
t Sumangala, who was passing the vassa (Lent) 
. place near Colombo. He was teaching abou6 
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sixty of his pupila there. He epeaks, as 1 was toli 
both Sanskrit and Pati. I presented him with a cop] 
of the Vai/rairl'Aedik^, and he read it, at the same tiir.al 
rendering it into Engliwh. While reading it, he said,; 
' It is not one of the Holj Books ; it is not written 
in pure Sanskrit.' He and some other Buddhists 
earnestly advised me to stop in the island to team 
Fili. I saw other priests, but Sumangala seema to 
be the most renowned there. 

There is one Colonel Olcott, an American, who 
professes himself to be a Buddhist. In India and 
in Ceylon he has formed a great many branches of 
the Theosophical Society of which he is the founder. 
I do not know his real motives, but, at all eventfl, 
be has roused the Buddhists of the island from th^ 
slumber. He is working bai-d, and preaching almost 
daUy in different placea. But I had no chance oE 
seeing him during my stay here, although he waa 
willing to see me, as he expressed it in his letter 
from some distant place to one of his friends st 
Colombo, 

After all, I was much pleased with this my atayj 
in Ceylon, and I think I learned some things thf 
which otherwise I could not learn in Japan. Somej 
Buddhists at Colombo showed me kindness audi 
civility, and promised to keep up eommunicatioQ 
with me hereafter. 

The steamer Sindh, of the Messageries MaritimW 
Company, arrived in the harbour yesterday, two daya 
earlier than it was expected. I hastily embarked oo; 
board the steamer. The ship is still in the harbour, 
but, as I do not find anybody who would go to shoi 
and post this letter for me, I shall forward it from. 



the next statioD, that is, from Singapore. The ship 

IJeave here yeiy eoon. 
■ I remain, Sir, 

I Youra very faithfully, 

r K, Kasawara. 

ToKio, Japan, 
r DEAR Sm, 35 -ft^oo. i88j. 

After twenty-six days' voyage since I left 
Ceylon, I safely arrived at Yokohama at seven o'clock 
in the evening on the 17th last. As I wrote to you 
before, at the time when I was in Ceylon, I thought I 
was nearly recovered from my disease. But this waa 
an illusion. After the Sindh arrived at Singapore 
the weather became very changeable, and after we 
left Hong-kong the wind was so strong that the 
Bteamer could not resist it, and three times was 
obliged to take refuge in some small Chinese har- 
boiiis. All the while I felt myself weak, although by 
that time I had become quite a good sailor. The cough 
wasoften troublesome, which proved to be the returning 
I symptom of my former condition. There were two or 
three unnaturally warm days, which made me very iU. 
After two days' stay at Yokohama, where I had 
Bometbing to do with my luggage, I came to Tokio. 
h Tokio I find one old friend now remaining, who is 
* priest of our sect (and who had chiefly taken charge 
of sending money to Nanjio and me while in Europe), 
£ven he has now no longer any connexion with the 
iHairs of Higashi Hong-wan-si, He however kindly 
t&me to the railway station to meet me when I 
wrived in Tokio. Next morning (zrst) I went to 
eonsnlt Mr. Ikcda, one of the Imperial physici 



and he carefully exEumined my chest and back. J 

was of opinion that my condition has lately ba 
aggravated, and that I should avoid the coming win! 
in some warmer place. I thought I might go to Kol 
which was at once healthy and near Kioto. But j 
said Kioto was worse; and that he should rather n 
commend me, had I not returned from those regioM 
to go to Ceylon or Saigon, as Japan was hardly i 
better place than England with regard to cold weali* 
He said, as I was here, I might go to Atami, a plai 
far better than Kobe, only twenty-seven Japanese a 
about fifty English miles from Tokio, where I mi^ 
remain till next March, but without doing any wcm 
I had been quite prepared for bearing such worda ■ 
the doctor, otherwise alarming. I therefore deteS 
mined to huny to Atami. I need not say that it lU) 
been an unpleasant thing to me to return home <^ 
account of my illness, but I should have been conaoW 
if I had found a brighter state of things at home on ri 
aiTival. I expected to see Ishikawa Shuntai in ToW 
(who was my teacher and advised us to go to Europ* 
but to my great disappointment he too has taken pa 
in the recent quarrels, and is now in extreme dif&cit 
ties. I am writing a long letter to Mr. B. Nanjio, ai; 
shall inform him of these things at length. 

My dim recollection of the mazy streets of Toltj 
does not enable me to find places I want to go to. ] 
fact I know Tokio less than London. Besides, I u 
forbidden to go out except from 1 1 to 4 o'clock, n| 
does anything attract me. I have taken my lodgiiu 
in one of our paper houses. The room I use is rooft 
very low, where a small man like me seems like . 
giant. Three sidew of the room ai'c sheltered witi 
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sliding paper acreena, and the other side is divided 
into two portions. One ia made a covert, and the 
other a niche in which an image on paper ia hung, 
and a porcelain pot placed, -with flowera in it. As I 
have passed one fifth part of my life in Europe, my 
habits have been Europeaniaed. What ia most incon- 
venient at present is, to sit down on my calves, as our 
rooms arc not furnished with tables and chaira. I am 
■Imost unable to write and read at a Japanese desk nino 
incheB high. It is highly injui-ioua to lung diseaees. 
I have not yet put on a Japanese dress. A3 you 
know, Tokio is not my home. I must have complete 
suits of Japanese clothes newly made, top split socks, 
giidle, clogs, etc. If I send to my home for those 
things, they will not come to me in less than thirty days. 
I have seen very few people hero. Some of tho 
young students who are priests by birth, and are 
studying English in Tokio at tho expense of the 
monastery at Hong-wan-n, have Bometimea come to 
see me. It is somewhat atrange that moat of them 
are destined to study philosophy. Every one of 
them speaks of MHl and Spencer, as if there were 
Hot more sensible men in the world. I cannot say 
iinything as yet of the prospect of the study of 
SaBskrit here, and those young philosophers do not 
it present seem to have any desire for learning 
Sanskrit. We must endeavour to break the earth 
tor our cultivation, but this is a land of frequent 
farthquakes and destructions. 
I shall write to you something more very soon, 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient pupil, 

Kentil" Karawaka. 
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Ataui, Japak, 

7 Dee. i883. 

My dear Sir, 

I have made inquiries about the old palm-Ieav« 
and the destiny of the copy of the KathavatthupaHr- 
ana-attbakatha, presented by you to the Higashi 
Hong-wan-n through our Minister Iwakura. ■ 

As to the former, you have I suppose been in- 
formed of the matter before, viz. that it was pri- 
vately granted by the Minister to photograph the 
palm-leaves (which formerly belonged to the Horinji 
monastery). The reason why it was delayed is this. 
The old leaf is now, as you know, among the im- 
perial treasures at Nara, which no one has access 
to but by imperial order. It was intended, sa 
I ara told, to bring them to Tokio, and some 
months ago an officer was actually despatched tor 
Nara. The officer, however, resigned his office before 
he left Ttikio, and his resignation was granted whilB 
lie was 6(1 route. This altered everything. He went 
to Kioto on some other business without ataj'ing at 
Nara. I do not know whether this matter is 
sidered to be not a very pressing business, l)ui 
it is certain that no officer has since been despatched 
for the purpose. Unless the palm-leaves are brongbt 
to Tokio, there will be no chance of their beii^ 
photographed ; for those treasures are sealed up at 
Nara, and no keeper is there who is free to open 
them. I do not say I understand the matter very 
well. But Susuki and Ota, the latter of whom yo" 
know by name, both tell me the same. Ota, \ 
a mere j'Oiing student, has no intimate access t" 
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tbura, but the former, I am sure, is able to beg 
the Minister anything about the matter. I urged 
Q not to neglect to make further inquiries. The 
itter being in such a state, delay seems inevitable, 
.though I shall urge my friend to scuk every means 

accelerate its progress, I am afraid you cannot 
sky your publication so long. 

I have wi'itten letters to some of my old friends, 
at none of them, even by this time, has written any 
nswer. I do not know what they think of mc, but 
ly illness and my withdj'awing to Atami have put 
le into oblivion. 

I came to Atanii on the 4th last. It is only about 
% English miles from Tokio, and famous for 
ta hot springs. The place has come to particular 
J)Uce since foreigners began to praise its healthiness 
8 well as its waters. This is one of our few places 
rhich know the faces of ministers and foreign 
mbassadors. It has the advantage of its position, 
wming a little bay, surrounded by considerably high 
lUa, embracing the warmth of the sun in the south- 
lat But the road to this place was very bad till some 
tor or five months ago, and only since that time 
Ball vehicles drawn by men can. pass carrying inva- 
rs. The hills around are not so easy to climb as at 
alvem, the footpaths being stony and neck- 
"eaking. This naturally stops us from going astray, 
id we are confined in this sirall village, where there 

nothing to see and nothing to amuse us. But 
like this nook of the earth very well as my present 
ylum. 

I am not able to work much, and am forbidden to 
» 80, but as I have no one to speak to in my 
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room, I naturally have recouree to my books. By Hi 
way, my store of books, whicb I call my honeyconil 
arrived safely from England in Tokio, but now til 
books no longer follow me so easily wherever I go. 

I presume you and all your family are quite wd 
Please remember me to Mrs. Max Miiller and the res 
My parents are well, and very glad of my safe arriva 
and, though they and I both regret that I cannot { 
to see them at present, yet they are quite safjsfe 
with my being here. They well know that the 
place is too cold for me, and they cannot attempt i 
come to me. To them this port of Japan may sta 
Beem, ae it seemed to me when I was a boy, aa stranj 
a land aa Turkey or Egypt may seem to you, and tl 
difficulty of travelling even now is actually greaW 
They are extremely thankful to you for your grS 
kindness to me during my stay in Oxford. 

I hope that the Japanese gentlemen in Oxford at 

in good health, and continue their important studies, 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient pupil, I 
K. Kabawaba. 



Ot&mkioko, Tokio, 
14 J^uns, 18S3. \ 

My dear Sir, ,1 

Since I wrote my last letter to you two montti 
have passed, but I am sorry to say I have nothing i 
tell you that is new and bright. 

I have passed these six weeks, and especially tbsi 
few last days, in very bad health. A bad cough is til 
principal symptom, but now my bodily strength to 
is failing. Tokio is not my home. I have remaincj 
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in -Buapense, neither having been able to set out 
home, Dor having beea able to find a comfortable 
le here. No one looks after me : to a sick man 
few remain as friends. Now the best way for 
i to surrender myself entirely to medical treat- 
it. Dr, Eaeby, a German in the service of the Go- 
iment Hospital atTokio, ia now very famous. lam 
ig the medicine presciibed by him for me. I have 
Ived to go into the hospital from to-morrow, 
will be to ray satisfaction, as I shall have ■ better 
imodation and good medical treatment, 
received the AthnHaiim, in which a review of your 
■bridge Lectures is found. I thank you very much, 
read the review with pleasure. This reminded 
of our pleasant Cambridge tour last year, and my 
efforts in copying. How different are things 
around me this year ! 

Your kindness did not stop there. You also made 
fin application that the physicians attached to the 
English Legation here should attend me. But I had 
Ijeen under the treatment of Dr. Baeby, bo that I have 
gone on with him. I hope you will pardon this care- 
less writing, as I am weak, and require to sit quiet. 
I am, Sir, 

Your humble pupil, 

K.ENJIU Kasawaka. 
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THE name and fame of Henrj Thomas Colebrooto 
are better known in India, France, Germatiyi 
Italy — nay, oven in Russia — than in his own counttj' 
He was born in London on the 15th of June, 1765 
he died in London on the loth of March, 1837 ; and 'f 
now, after waiting for thirty-six years, hia only sur- 
viving son, Sir Edwai-d Colebrooke, haa at last given 
ua a more complete account of hia father's life, tb^ 
impulse has come chiefly from Colobrooke's admirei*3 
abroad, who wished to know what the man had beef*- 
whose works they knew so well. If Colebrooke ha*^ 
simply been a distinguished, even a highly diatio-", 
guished, servant of the East India Company, we coal*^ 
well understand that, where the historian has so manj5^ 
eminent services to record, those of Henry Thonia-^ 
Colebrooke should have been allowed to pass almo*"* 
unnoticed. The history of British India has still t^^ . 
be written, and it will be no easy task to write it>" | 
Macaulay's Lives of Clive and Warren Hastings ar^^j 
but two specimens to show how it ought to be, anti^^ 
yet how it cannot be, written. There is in the annal ^1 
of the conquest and administrative tenure of India s*^ j 
much ofthe bold generalship of raw recruits, the state* -~ 
manship of common clerks, and the heroic devotion o^ 
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Sre adventurera, that even the largeet canvas of the 
x)rian must dwarf the stature of heroes ; and cha- 
'a which, ia the history of Greece or England, 
1 stand out in bold relief, must vanish unnoticed 
e crowd. 

stance of the present memoir appeared in 

i Journal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society soon after 

, Colebrooke's death. It consisted originally of 

f notice of hia public and literary career, inter- 

1 with extracts from his letters to hib family 

; the first twenty years of hia residence in India. 

ing asked a few yeai's since to allow this notice to 

r in a new edition of the ' Miscellaneous Essays,' 

i Edward thought it incumbent on him to render it 

s worthy of his father's reputation. The letters 

ihe present volume are, for the most part, given in 

; and some additional coiTespondence ia included 

., besides a lew papers of literary interest, and a 

mal kept by him during hia residence at Nagpur, 

hwas left incomplete. Two addresses delivered to 

1 Aaiatie and Astronomical Societies, and the 

rativeof ajourney to and from the capital of Berar, 

" as an appendix and complete the volume. 

I Although, as we shall see, the career of Mr. Cole- 

ooke, as a servant of the East India Company, was 

' " J diatinguished, and in ita vicisaitudes, as here 

■ told by his son, both interesting and instructive, yet 

Ws moBt lasting fame will not be that of the able ad- 

t TMiuBtrator. the learned lawyer, the thoughtful finan- 

ir and poEtician, but that of the founder and father 

e Sanskrit acholarsbip in Europe. In that cha- 

peter Colebrooke has secured his place in the history 

pi the world, a place which neither envy nor ignorance 



can ever take from him. Had ho lived in Germany, 
we should long ago have seen his statue in his DativB 
[kliLce, his name written in letters of gold on the walb 
of academies ; we should have heard of ColehrookB 
juhilees and Colebrooke scholaiahipa. In England, if 
any notice is taken of the discovery of Sanskrit— a 
discovery in njany respects equally important, in some 
even more important, than the revival of Greek 
scholarship in the fifteenth century — we may possibly 
hear the popular name of Sir William Jones and hia 
classical translation of jSakuntali ; but of the infinitely 
more important achievements of Colebrooke, not oce 
word. The fact is, the time has not yet come when 
the full importance of Sanskrit philology can be ap- 
preciated by the public at large. It was the same 
with Greek philology. When Greek began to be 
studied by some of the leatling spirits in Europe, the 
subject seemed at first one of purely litei'ary curiosity. 
When its claims were pressed on the public, they 
were met by opposition, and even ridicule ; and those 
who knew least of Greek were most eloquent in their 
denunciations. Even when its study had heoomfl 
more general, and been introduced at universities and 
schools, it remained in the eyes of many a mere accom- 
plishment — its true value for higher than achokatJc 
purposes being scarcely suspected. At present wa 
know that the revival of Greek scholarship affeet«d 
the deepest interests of humanity, that it was in reality 
a revival of that consciousness which links large por- 
tions of mankind together, connects the living -ffit' 
the dead, and thus secures to each generation the fv 
intellectual inheritance of our race. Without tbi 
historical consciousness, the life of man would 
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ephemeral and vain. The more we can see backward, 
and placQ ouraelves in real sympathy with the past, 
the laore truly do we make the Ufe of former genera- 
tions our own, and are able to fiiifil our own appointed 
duty in carrying on the work which was begun cen- 
turiea ago in Athena and at Rome. But while the 
unbroken traditions of the Roman world, and the re- 
vival of Greek culture among us, restored to us the 
intellectual patrimony of Greece and Rome only, and 
made the Teutonic race in a certain sense Greek and 
Roman, the discovery of Sanskrit will have a much 
larger iniluence. Like a new intellectual spring, it 
is meant to revive the broken fibres that once united 
the South-Eastern with the North-Western branches 
of the Aryan family; and thus to re-estabhsh the 
Bpiritual brotherhood, not only of the Teutonic, Greek, 
and Roman, but likewiae of the Slavonic, Celtic, In- 
dian, and Persian branches. It ia to make the mind 
otman wider, his heart larger, his sympathies world- 
embracing; it is to make us truly humaniores, richer 
and prouder in the full perception of what humanity 
has been, and what it is meant to be. This is the real 
otiject of the more comprehensive studies of the nine- 
teenth century, and though the full appreciation of 
this their ti'ne import may be reserved to the future, 
no one who follows the intellectual progress of man- 
kind attentively can fail to see that, even now, the 
comparative study of languages, mythologies, and re- 
ligionB has widened our horizon ; that much which 
lost has been regained ; and that a new world, if 
not yet been occupied, is certainly in sight. It 
l^nrious to observe that those to whom we chiefly 
the discovery of Sanskrit were as little conscious 



of the real importance of their discovery as Columbtl 
was when he landed at St. Salvador. What Mr. Coif 
brooke did, was done from a sense of duty, rathf 
than from literary curiosity ; but there was also i 
tinge of enthusiasm in. iiis character, like that whici 
carriesatravellertothe wastes of Africa or tbeice-bonnJ 
regions of the Pole. Whenever there was work readj" 
for him, he was ready for the work. But he had no 
theories to substantiate, no pre-coneeived objects to 
attain. Sobriety and thoroughness are the dislJn- 
guiahing features of all his works. There is in them 
no trace of haste or carelessness ; but neither is theW 
evidence of any extraordinary effort, or minute pro- 
fessional scholarship. In the aame business-like spiiik 
in which he collected the revenue of his province, W 
collected his knowledge of Sanskrit literature 
the same judicial impartiality with which he delivf 
his judgments, he delivered the results at which 
had arrived after his extensive and careful reading 
and with the same sense of confidence with which ' 
quietly waited for the effects of his political and finan( 
measures, in spite of the apathy or the opposition 
which they were met at fii'st, he left his written worl 
to the judgment of posterity, never wasting hia tii 
in the repeated assertion of his opinions, or in useli 
controversy, though be was by no means insensible 
his own literary reputation. The biography of sut 
a man deserves a careful study; and we think thj 
Sir Edward Colebrooke has fulfilled more than 
purely filial duty in giving to the world a full 
count of the private, public, and literary life of 
great father. 

Colebrooke was the son of a wealthy Londt 
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banker, Sir George Colebrooke, a Mombei- of Parlia- 
ment, and a man in his time of some poiitJcal import- 
ance. Having proved himself a successful advocate 
of the old privileges of the East India Company, he 
was invited to join the Coui-t of Directors, and be- 
came in 1769 chairman of the Company. His chair- 
manship was distinguished in history by the appoint- 
ment of Warren Hastings to the highest office in 
hidia, and there arc in existence letters from that il- 
lustrious man to Sir George, written in the crisis of his 
Indian Administration, which show the intimate and 
confidential relations subsisting between them. But 
when, in later years. Sir George Colebrooke became 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, and Indian appoinfc- 
nienta were successively obtained for his two sons, 
James Edward and Henry Thomas, it does not ap- 
pear that Warren Hastings took any active steps to 
sdvanee them, beyond appointing the elder brother 
^ an office of some importance on his secretariat. 
«enry, the younger brother, had been educated at 
'•ottie, and at the age of fifteen he had laid a sohd 
foundation in Latin, Greek, French, and particulai-Iy 
"^ mathematics. As he never seems to have been 
•"■gftd on, he learned what he learned quietly and 
'''Otoughly, trying from the first to satisfy himself 
'^ther than others. Thus a love of knowledge for its 
"^n Bake remained firmly engrained in his mind 
*hi-QugJi ]ife^ and explains ranch of what would other- 
*"*8e remain inexplicable in his Uterary career. 

At the age of eighteen he started for India, and 
^>T-ived at Madras in 1783, having narrowly escaped 
'^pture by French cruisers. The times were anxious 
toes for India, and full of interest to an observer of 



political oventa. In hia very first letter from Ind 
C'olebrooke thus sketches the political situation :— 

'The atate of affaira in India seems to bear a 
more favourable aspect than for a long time pa 
The peace with the Mahrattas and the death 
Hj'der Ally, the Intended invasion of Tippoo's count 
by the Mahrattas, aufiiciently removed all alarm fro 
the country powers ; but there are likewise accous 
arrived, and which seem to be credited, of the del 
of Tippoo by Colonel Matthews, who eommands 
the otlier coast.' 

From Madras Colebrooke proceeded, in 1783, 
Calcutta, where he met his elder brother, alrew 
established in the service. His own start in 
life was delayed, and took place under circumstanO 
by no means auspicious. The tone, both in politic 
and private life, was at that time at its lowest el 
in India. Drinking, gambling, and extravagance 
all kinds were tolerated even in the best society, a 
Colebrooke could not entirely escape the evil effeo 
of the moral atmosphere in which he had to live, 
is all the more remarkable that his taste for woi 
never deserted him, and ' that he would retire to I 
midnight Sanskrit studies unaffected by the excil 
ment of the gambling- table.' It was not till 1786- 
a year after Warren Hastings had left India — that I 
received his first official appointment, as Assiatiu 
Collector of Revenue in Tirhut. His father 
to have advised him from the first to be ass: 
in acquiring the vernacular languages, and we & 
him at an early period of his Indian career thi 
writing on this subject: — 

' The one, and that the most necessary, Moors (no 
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I Hindustani), by not being written, bars all 
e application ; tlie other, Persian, is too dry to 
I, and is so seldom of any use, that I seek its 
liaition very leisurely.' 

'e asked his father in turn to send him the Greek 
I Latin classics, evidently intending to carry on 
t old favourite studies, rather than begin a new 
T as an Oriental scholar. For a time he seemed, 
id, deeply disappointed with his life in India, 
I his prospects were anything but encouraging, 
i> although he seriously thought of throwing up 
I position and returning to England, be was busy 
pertheleaa in elaborating a scheme for the better 
plation of the Indian service. His chief idea was, 
pt the three functions of the civil service — the com- 
[oercial, the revenue, and the diplomatic — should be 
separated ; that each branch abould be presided over 
y an independent board, and that those who had 
qaalitied themselves for one branch should not ba 
needlessly transferred to another. Curiously enough, 
ne lived to prove by bia own example the applica- 
Mity of the old system, being himself transferred 
from the revenue department to a judgeship, then 
BDiployed on an important diplomatic mission, and 
lastly raised to a seat in Council, and acquitting 
liimself well in each of these different employments. 
After a time his discontent seems to have vanished. 
Se quietly settled down to his work in collecting the 
revenue of Tirhut ; and his official duties soon bs- 
''ame so absorbing, that he found little time for pro- 
jecting reforms of the Indian Civil Service. 

Soon also his Oriental studies gave him a new 
"iterest in the country and the people. The firat 
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alltmions to Oriental literature occur in a letter dat 
Patna, Uecemlier lo, 1786. It is addreesed to 1 
fattier, wlio ha<l desired some infonuation concemi: 
the religion of tbe Hindua. Colebrooke's ow 
t«rcst ia Sanskrit literature was from the 
scientific rather than literaiy. Hia love of m&tl 
matics and astronomy made him anxious to find 
what the Brahmana had achieved in these brand 
of knowledge. It is surprising to see how correct 
the first communication which he sends to his lati 
on the four modes of reckoning time adopted I 
Hindu astronomers, and which he seems chiefly 
have drawn from Persian sources. The pa8B«^ 
(pp. 23-26) is too long to he given here, but 
recommend it to the carefiil attention of 
scholars, who will find it more accurate than win 
has but lately been written on the same subja 
Colebrooke treated, again, of the different measures 
time in his essay ' On Indian Weights and Measniei 
published in the 'Asiatic Researches,' 1798; and. 
stating the rule for finding tbe planets which presii 
over the day, called Hard, he was the first to poi 
out the palpable coincidence between that expreaaii 
and our name for the twenty-fourth part of the dl 
In one of the notes to hia Disaertation on the Algeh 
of the Hindus he ahowed that this and other aatn 
logical terms were evidently borrowed by tbe Hindi 
from the Greeks, or other external sources ; and in 
manuscript note published for the first time by Sil 
Colebrooke, we find him following up the same au 
ject, and calling attention to the fact that the woi 
Mord occur.'i in tbe Sanskrit vocabulary — tbe Medh 
Kosfia — and bears there, among other sigmfication 
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hat of the rising of a sign of tho zodiac, or half m 1 
lign. This, as he remarks, is in diurnal motion one 1 
hour, thus confirming the connexion between the I 
Indian and European significations of the word. I 

While he thus felt attracted towards the study of | 
Oriental literature by bia own scientific interests, it I 
Beems that Sanskrit literature and poetry by them- I 
aelves had no charms for hira. On the contrary, he j 
iwlares himself repelled by the false taste of Oriental I 
writers; and he speaks very slightingly of 'the ] 
ematmrs who do not seek the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, but would only wish to attract notice, 
without the labour of deserving it, which is readily 
seeomplished by an ode from the Persian, an apologue 
from the Sanskrit, or a song from some unheard-of 
^ect of Hinduee, of which the amateur favours the 
public with a free translation, without understanding 
ttfl original, as you will immediately be convinced, ■ 
if you peruse that repository of nonsense, the Asiatio | 
^iKeUamj,' He makes one exception, however, in | 
&vour of Wilkins. ' I have never yet seen any book,' | 
oe writes, ' which can be depended on for information | 
•Jonceming the real opinions of the Hindus, except I 
'^ilkins's B/utgvat Oeeta. That gentleman was San- I 
skrit-mad, and has more materials and more general I 
knowledge respecting the Hindus than any other 
foreigner ever acquired since the days of Pythagoras.' 
"'ahic, too, did not then find much more favour in 
"^ eyes than Sanskrit. 'Thus much,' he writes, 
' am induced to believe, that the Arabic language is 
"' more difficult acquisition than Latin, or even than I 
pPeek; and, although it may be concise and nervous,- 1 
'* Will not reward the labour of the student, since, in I 



the worke of adence, he can find nothing nev, aad^ : 
those of literature, he could not avoid feeling 1 
judgment offended by the false taste in which thi 
aro written, and his iiuagination being heated by tl 
glow of their imagery. A few dry facta might, hoi 
ever, reward the literary dmdge ' 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether Colebrool 
would ever have overcome these prejudices, had : 
not been for his father's exhortations. In 1789,0011 
brook wa3 transferred from Tirhut to Puraeah; an 
such was his interest in his new and more responsib! 
office, that, according to his own expression, he fel 
for the i-eport, which he had to write, all the aolieitud 
of a young author. Engrossed in hia work, the tei 
years' settlement of some of the districts of his nei< 
col lector ship, he writes to hia father in July 1790:— 

' The religion, manners, natural history, tradition^ 
and arts of this country may, certainly, furnish sab- 
jects on which my communications might, perhaps, b* 
not uninteresting ; hut to offer anything deserving of 
attention would require a season of leisure to collect 
and digest information. Engaged in a public and 
busy scene, my mind is wholly engrossed by the careS 
and duties of my station ; in vain I seek, for re- 
laxation's sake, to direct my thoughts to othS 
subjects ; matters of business constantly recur, H 
is for this cause that I have occasionally apologised 
for a dearth of subjects, having no occurrences t* 
relate, and the matters which occupy my attention 
being uninteresting as a subject of correspondence.' 

When, after a time, the hope of distinguishing 
himself impelled Colebrooko to new exertions, tioA 
he determined to become an author, the subject which 
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► cliose wa8 not antiquarian or philosophical, but 

pely practical. 

['Translations,' he writes, in 1790, 'are for those 
ftio rather need to fill their purses than gratify their 
inbition. For original compositions on Oriental 
listory and sciences is required more reading in 
E literature of the East than I possess, or am likely 
|o attain. My subject should be connected with those 
tters to which my attention is professionally led. 
e subject is, I believe, yet untouched — the agri- 
nlture of Bengal. On this I have been curious of 
Bformation ; and, having obtained some, I am now 
pursuing inqtiiries with some degree of regularity. 
I wish for your opinion, whether it would be worth 
Tvhile to reduce into form the information which may 
te obtained on a subject necessarily dry, and which 
I (corioua, perhaps), is, certainly, useless to English 
' feaders." 

Among the subjects of which he wishes to treat 
*ft tbis work we find some of antiquarian interest, 
®- g. what castes of Hindus are altogether forbid 
'Cultivating, and what castes have religious prejudices 
^-gainst the culture of particular articles. Others are 
purely technical; for instance, the question of the 
Biacceasion and mixture of crops. He states that the 
SinduB have some traditional maxims on the succes- 
sion of crops to which they rigidly adhere ; and with 
'egard to mixture, he observes that two, three, or even 
foar different articles are sown in the same field, and 
gatiered successively, as they ripen ; that they are 
sometimes all sown on the same day, sometimes at 
'afferent periods, etc. 
His letters now become more and more interesting, 
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and they generally contain some fragments whid 
show U3 how the sphere of his inquiries became moil 
and more extended. We find (p. 39) observations 
the Psylli of Egypt and the Snake-charmers of India 
on the Sikhs (p. 45}, on Human Sacrifices in ~ " 
(p. 46). The spirit of inquiry which had been kindlei 
by Sir W. Jones, more particularly since the founda 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, " 
evidently reached Colebrooke. It is difBcult to fii 
the exact date when he began the study of Sanskrit 
He seems to have taken it up and left it a 
despair several times. In 1793 he was removed from 
Purneah to Nattore. From that place he sent to hi* 
father the first volumes of the 'Asiatic -Researches' 
published by the members of the Asiatic Society. He 
drew his father's attention to some articles in thenv 
which would seem to prove that the ancient Hindu* 
posseaaed a knowledge of Egypt and of the Jews, bnS 
he adds :— 

' No historical light can be expected from Sanakrn 
literature ; but it may, nevertheless, be curious, if not 
useful, to publish such of their legends as seem 
resemble others known to European mythology.' 

The first glimmering of comparative mythology 
1793' _ 

Again he writes in 1 793 : — 

' In my Sanskrit studies, I do not confine mys 
now to particular subjects, but skim the surface 
all their sciences. I Tvill subjoin, for your amui 
ment, some remarks on subjects treated in the 
searches," ' 

What the results of that skimming were, and 
far more philosophical his appreciation of Him 
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iiteratiu'e had then become, may be seen from the 
end of the same letter, written from Rajshahi, De- 
cember 6, 1793 : — 

'Upon the whole, whatever may be the true an- 
tiquity of this nation, whether their mythology be 
a corruption of the pure deism we find in their 
books, or their deism a refinement from gross idolatry; 
"whether their religious and moral precepts have been 
engrafted on the elegant philosophy of the NyAya 
and Mimansa, or this philosophy been refined on the 
plainer text of the Veda ; the Hindu is the most 
fiBcient nation of which we have valuable remains, 
and has been surpassed by none in refinement and 
civiUsation; though the utmost pitch of refinement 
to which it ever arrived preceded, in time, the dawn 
of civilisation in any other nation of which we have 
even the name in history. The further our literary 
■Hqniries ai-e extended here, the more vast and stu- 
pendous is the scene which opens to ua ; at the same 
iTae that the true and false, the sublime and the 
•Oerile, wisdom and absurdity, are so intermixed, 
bat, at every step, we have to smile at folly, while 
^e admire and acknowledge the philosophical truth, 
hough couched in obscure allegory and puerile fable.' 

In i794,Colebrooke presented to the Asiatic Society 
lis first paper, 'On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu 
^idow,' and he told his father at the same time, that 
le meant to pursue his Sanskrit inquiries diligently, 
U3d in a spirit which seems to have guided all hia 
"work through life : 

'The only caution,' he saj^, 'which occurs to me 
iR, not to hazard in publication anything cnide or 
Unperfcct, which would injure my reputatiou as a 
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man of letters ; to avoid this, the precaution mi 
be taken of submitting my manuacripts to priv« 
perusal.' 

Colebrooke might indeed from that time have I* 
come altogether devoted to the study of Sanakri 
had not his political feelings been strongly roused b 
the new Charter of the Ea,si India Company, whid 
instead of sanctioning reforms long demanded 
political economists, confirmed nearly all the 
privileges of their trade. Colebrooke was a &» 
trader by conviction, and because he had at held 
the interests both of India and of England. It 
quite gratifying to find a man, generally so cold and 
prudent as Colebrooke, warm with indignation at 
the folly and injustice of the policy carried out by 
England with regard to her Indian subjects. H» 
knew very well that it was personally dangerous for 
a covenanted servant to discuss and attack the privi- 
leges of the Company, but he felt that he ought to 
think and act, not merely as the servant of a com- 
mercial company, but as the servant of the British 
Government. He wished, even at that early timSj 
that India should become an integral portion of tb* 
British Empire, and cease to be, as soon as possible 
a mere appendage, yielding a large com mi 
revenue. He was encouraged in these views bj 
Mr. Anthony Lambert, and the two friends at law 
decided to embody their views in a work, wbiol 
they privately printed, under the title of ' Eemar] 
on the Present State of the Husbandry and Cor 
merce of Bengal.' Colebrooke, as we know, had paid 
considerable attention to the subject of husbandrj; 
and he now contributed much of tho material whi^ 
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1 had collected for a purely didactic work, to tbia 
jntroveraial and political treatise. He is likewise 
eaponsible, and he never tried to shirk that re- 
sponsibility, for most of the advanced linaDcial 
ieories which it contains. The rolumo was sent 
fco England, and submitted to the Prime Minister 
of the day and several other persons of influence. 
It Beema to have produced an impression in the 
qnartera moat concerned, but it was considered pru- 
dent to stop its further circulation on account of the 
dangerous free-trade principles, which it supported 
^th powerful arguments. Colebrooke had left the 
discretion of publishing the work in England to his 
friends, and he cheerfuEy submitted to their decision. 
He himself, however, never ceased to advocate the 
most liberal financial opinions, and being considered 
liythose in power in Leadenhall Street as a dangerous 
Joung man, it has sometimes been supposed that his 
advancement in India was slower than it would other- 
wiae have been. 

A man of Colebrooke's power, however, was too 
Useful to the Indian Government to bo passed over 
altogether, and though his career was neither rapid 
lOr brilliant, it was nevei'tbeless most successful. 
Ust at the time when Sir W. Jonca had died sud- 
enly, Colebrooke was removed from the revenue to 
Ue judicial branch of the Indian service, and there 
'as no man in India, except Colebrooke, who could 
^rry on the work which Sir W. Jones had left un- 
inished, viz. ' the Digest of Hindu and Mohammedan 
-<awa.' At the instance of Warren Hastings, a clause 
lad been inserted in the Act of 1773, providing that 
Maulavies and Pumlits should attend the Courts, to 
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expouBd the law and assist in passing the deerae 
In all Biiita regarding inheritance, marriage, cm 
and religious usages and institutions, the ancif 
laws of the Hindus were to be followed, and for tl 
purpose a body of lawa from their own books I 
to be compiled. Under the direction of War 
Hastings, nine Er^hmans had been commiasioned 
draw up a code, which appeared in 1776, under tj 
title of ' Code of Gentoo Laws '.' Ifc had been 
ginally compiled in Sanskrit, then translated 
Persian, and from that into English. As that cod 
however, was very imperfect, Sir W. Jones had uigi 
on the GoTernment the necessity of a more complf 
and authentic compilation. Texts were to be 
lected, after the model of Justinian's Pandects, fro 
law-books of approved authority, and to be digestf 
according to a scientific analysis, with referencea 
original authors. The task of arranging the te; 
books and compiling the new code fell chiefly 
a learned Pandit, Jagannatha, and the task of tran 
lating it was now, after the death of Sir W. Jonf 
undertaken by Colebrooke. This task was no ( 
one, and could hardly be carried out without 
help of really learned pandits. Fortunately Col 
brooke was removed at the- time when he underto* 
this work to Mirzapur, close to Benares, the seat 
Brahmanical learning, in the north of India, and 
seat of a Hindu College. Here Colebrooke found ij 
only rich collections of Sanskrit MSS., but like^ 
a num^ber of law pandits, who could solve many 

' The word Gentoo, vphicli waa cotnninnly applied in ibg l&at m 
to the Hindus, ia iioixirdiny^ to Wilson derived from the Portuga 
word gealio, gentile or heathon. Tho word ciu(e-, too, comes from I 
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■e difficaltiea which he had to encounter in the trans- 

Hon of JagannStha'a Digest. After two years of 

ssant labour, we find Colebrooke on January 3, 

pi)7, announcing the completion of his task, which 

^ once established his position as the best Sanskrit 

liolar of the day. Oriental studies were at that 

1 in the ascendant in India. A dictionary was 

g compiled, and sevei'al grammara were in prepa- 

ition. Types also had been cut, and for the fii'st 

ane Sanskrit texts issued from the press in Devana- 

{ letters. Native scholars, too, began to feel a 

1 the revival of their ancient literature. The 

Ltmans, as Colebrooke writes, were by no means 

BVerse to instruct strangers ; they did not even 

Dnceal from him the moat sacred texts of the Veda. 

lOlebrooke's ' Essays on the Religious Ceremonies of 

He Hindus,' which appeared in the fifth volume of 

' Asiatic Researches ' in the same year as his 

I bunslation of the 'Digest,' show very clearly that 

1 he had found excellent instructor, and had been 

initiated in the most sacred literature of the Brah- 

mans. An impoi-tant paper on the Hindu schools of 

law seems to date from the same period, and shows 

ft familiarity, not only with the legal authorities of 

India, but with the whole structure of the traditional 

Md sacred hterature of the Brahmans, which but few 

Sanskrit scholars could lay claim to even at the 

present day. In the fifth volume of the 'Asiatic 

^wsearches ' appeared also his essay ' On Indian 

*^eighta and Measures,' and his 'Enumeration of 

Indian Classes.' A short, but thoughtful memorau- 

dum on the Origin of Caste, written during that 

period, and printed for the fiist time in hi? 'Life,' 



will be read with interest by all who are acqaunted 
with the different views of living scholars on &)> 
iui[M>rlant subject. 

Colebrooke's idea was that the institution of easts 
was not artificial or conventional, but that it begW 
with the simple division of freemen and slaves, wludi 
we find among all ancient nations. This division, a 
he supposes, existed among the Hindus before they 
settlud in India. It became positive law after tli^ 
emigration from the northern mountains into India, 
and was there adapted to the new state of the Hindua, 
settled among the aborigines. The class of slaves ot 
£Q(lras consisted of those who came into India in 
that degraded state, and those of the aborigines wha 
submitted and were spared. Menial of&ces and 
chanical labour were deemed unworthy of freemen 
in other coimtriea besides India, and it cannot there- 
fore appear strange that the class of the Sildiaa 
comprehended in India both servants and mechanio, 
both Hindus and emancipated aborigines. The claa 
of freemen included originally the priest, the soldier, 
the merchant, and the husbandman. It was divided 
into three orders, the Br^hmaiias, Kshatriyaa, ani 
Vaiayas, the last comprehending merchants and hus- 
bandmen indiscriminately, being the yeomen of the 
country and the citizens of the town. According to 
Colebrooke's opinion, the Kshatriyas consisted ori' 
ginally of kings and their descendants. It was th< 
order of princes, rather than of mere soldiers. Thi 
BrtlhmaHas comprehended no more than the 
scendants of a few religious men who, by soperio 
knowle(ige and the austerity of their lives, had g&ine< 
an ascendency over the people. Neither of thes' 
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8 was originally very numerous, and their pro- 

inence gave no offence to the far more powerful 
' y of the citizens and yeomen. 

I legislators began to give their sanction to 
9 social system, theix chief object seems to have 
> guard against too great a confusion of the 
r orders — the two orders of nobility, the sacerdotal 
i the princely, and the two orders of the people, 
3 citizens and the slaves, by either prohibiting 
termarriage, or by degi-ading the offspring of 
liances between members of different orders. If 
en of superior manied women of inferior, but 
[ next adjoining, rant, the offspring of their mai'riage 
*uk to the rank of their mothers, or obtained a posi- 
' n intermediate between the two. The children of 
Bneh marriages were distinguished by separate titles. 
Thns, the son of a Br&hmana by a Kshatriya woman 
was called MfirdhS:bhiBhikta, which implies royalty. 
They formed a distinct tribe of princes or military 
nobility, and were by some reckoned superior to the 
^hatriya. The son of a BrS,hmaiia by a Vai»ya 
'Ionian was a Vaidya or AmbashiZ/a ; the offspring 
"f a Kshatriya by a Vaidya was a Mahishya, forming 
'Wq tiibea of respectable citizens. But if a greater 
"iaproportion of rank existed between the parents — 
"> for instance, a Br^hmaiia married a iSftdra, the 
"Qspring of theii' marriage, the Nishilda, suffered 
Sweater social penalties ; he became impure, notwith- 
^*^^jiding the nobility of his father. Mai'riages, again, 
"^tween women of superior with men of inferior rank 

Emaidered more objectionable than marriages of 
superior with women of inferior rank, a senti- 
rhich continues to the present day. 
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What is peculiar to the social syetem, aa eanetdoned 
by Hindu legislators, and gives it its artificial cbaract^, 
la their attempt to provide by tniimtD rpgulatioaa foi 
the rank to he assigned to new tribes, and to point 
out professioBB suitable to that rank. The tribsB hid 
each an internal government, and professions naturall; 
formed themselves into companies. From thia source, 
while the corporations imitated the r^ulatiosa of 
tribes, a multitude of new and arbitrary triboe sprang 
op, the origin of which, as assigned by Manu and 
other legislators, waa probably, as Colebrooke admite, 
more or less fanciful. 

In his ' Remarks on the Husbandry and Intemal 
Commerce of Bengal,' the subject of caste in its bear- 
ing on the social improvement of the Indian u 
was likewise treated by Colebrooke. In reply to the 
erroneous views then prevalent as to the supposed 
barriers which caste placed against the free develiq^ 
ment of the Hindus, he writes ;— 

' An erroneous doctrine has been started, as if the 
great population of these provinces could not avail to 
effect improvements, notwithstanding opportunities 
afforded by an increased demand for particular manu- 
factures or for raw produce ; because, " professions a» 
hereditary among the Hindus ; the offspmig of men 
of one calling do not intrude into any other; profes- 
sions are confined to hereditary descent; and the 
produce of any particular manufacture cannot ha 
extended according to the increase of the demand, but 
must depend upon the population of the caste, or tribe. 
which works on that manufacture : or, in other woro^ 
if the demand for any article should exceed the ability 
of the number of workmen who produce it, the do~T 
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ieaey caDQot be supplied by calling in assistance ' 

oUier tiibee." 
'In opposition to this unfounded opinion, it is 
necessary that we not only show, as has been already 
done, that the population is actually sufficient for 
great improvement, but we must also prove, that 
profeaaiona are not sepajated by an impassable line, 
ifld that the population affords a sufBcient number 
whose religious prejudices permit, and whose inclina- 
tion leads them to engage in, those occupations 
through which the desired improvement may be 
effected. 

'The Muselmana, to whom the argument above 
quoted cannot in any manner be applied, bear no 
mconsiderable proportion to the whole population. 
Other descriptions of people, not governed by Hindu 
iBfititutions, are found among the inhabitants of these • 
proyinecB ; in regard to these, also, the objection is 
iiTelevant. The Hindus thomselvos, to whom the 
flootriue which we combat is meant to be applied, 
**miot exceed nine-tenths of the population; pro- 
''*bly, they do not bear ao great a proportion to the 
piher tribes. They are, as is well known, divided 
"oto four grand classes ; but the first three of them 
"^ much less numerous than the jSddra. The aggre- 
8*te of Brahma«a, Kahatriya, and Vai-«ya may amount, 
^t the most, to a fifth of the population ; and even 
"•■ese are not absolutely restricted to their own ap- 
pointed occupations. Commeree and agriculture are 
imiveraally permitted ; and, under the designation of 
servants of the other three tribes, the /Sfldras seem to 
™ allowed to prosecute any manufacture. 

' In this tribe are included not only the true S'fldraa, 
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but also the several caatea whoae origin is aac.:^^'^ 
to the promiscuous intercourse of the four t 
To these, also, their several occapationi 
signed; but neither are they reatricted, by rigoiW* J 
injunctions, to their own appointed occupations. Vo^ , 
any person unable to procure a Bubaistence by tJ>s 
exercise of hia own profession may earn a livelihood 
in the calling of a subordinate caste, within certain 
limits in the scale of relative precedence i 
to each; and no forfeiture is now incurred by iua 
intruding into a superior profession. It was, indf 
the duty of the Hindu magistrate to restrain the 
encroachments of inferior tribes on the occupations of 
superior castes ; but, under a foreign govemmenti 
this restraint has no existence. 

'In practice, little attention is paid to the limitation^ 
» to which we have here alluded : daily observatio*^ 
shows even BrJLhmanaa exercising the menial profe^' 
sion of a Sfldra. We are aware that eveiy eaat>* 
forms itself into clubs, or lodges, eonaisting of tt^ 
several individuals of that caste residing within ^ 
small distance ; and that these clubs, or lodgt 
govern themselves by particular rules and customa 
or by laws. But, though some restrictions and limi-" 
tations, not founded on religious prejudices, are founJ 
among their by-laws, it may be received, as a general 
maxim, that the occupation appointed for each tribe i*i 
entitled merely to a preference. Every profession, - 
with few exceptions, is open to every description of 
persons ; and the discouragement arising from reli- 
gious projudicea is not greater than what exists i 
Great Britain from the effects of municipal and 
corporation laws. In Bengal, the numbers of people 
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liWWialiy "^iiiiiig iq apply to any particular occupation 
""nicietit for the unlimited extension of any 
"cture. 
'"these facta and observations be not considei-ed 
B a coiiElQsive refutation of the unfounded assertion 
f Jnade on this subject, we must appeal to the ex- 
r perience of every gentleman who may have resided 
"1 the provinces of Bengal, whether a change of 
' Mcnpation and profession does not frequently and 
mdefiiiitely occur ^ whether Br5,hmanaa are not 
'.in the most servile offices? and whether 
' te Sfldra is not seen elevated to situations of 
' ^pectability and importance? In short, whether 
lie assertion above quoted be not altogether destitute 
^ ^foundation?' 

Jt is much to be regretted that studies so auspid- 
fOnaly begun were suddenly interrupted by a diplo- 
"•atic mission, which called Colebrooke away from 
*irzapur, and retained him from 1798-1801 at 
^agpar, the capital of Berar. Colebrooke himself 
"^d by this time discovered that, however distin- 
^'iished his public career might be, his lasting fame 
''^Ust depend on his Sanskrit studies. We find him 
^^en at Nagpur continuing hia literary work, par- 
ticularly the compilation and translation of a Sup- 
t*lcmentary Digest, He also prepared, as far as this 
^as possible in the midst of diplomatic avocations, 
^me of hia most important contributions to the 
' Asiatic Researches,' one on Sanskrit Prosody, which 
^id not appear till 1808, and was then styled an 
' Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry ;' one on the 
Vedas, another on Indian Theogouies (not published), 
Limd a critical treatise on Indian lants. At last, 



in May iKoi, lie left Nagpur to return to his po<t 
at Mirzapor. Shortly afterwards he watfsnmmoMd 
to Calcutta, and appointed a member of the newlf 
conBtllult-d C'ourt of Appeal. He at the same time 
«CC<^'pt«^(l the honorary post of Professor of Sanskrit 
at the colhfge rwently estahlished at Fort William, 
without, however, taking an active part in die 
teaciiiiig of pupils. He seems to have been t 
director of etudie« rather than an actual professor, 
but he rendered valuable service aa examiner m 
Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindustani, and Persian. In iSoi 
appeared his essay on the Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages, which shows how well he had qualifiwl 
himself to act aa professor of Sanskrit, and bow well, 
in addition to the legal and sacred literature of the 
Br&hmans, he had mastered the belles lettres of India 
also, which at first, aa we saw, had rather repelled 
him by their extravagance and want of taste. 

And here we have to take note of a fact which tM 
never been mentioned in the history of the science of 
language, viz. that Colebrooke at that early thEB 
devoted considerable attention to the study of Com- 
parative Philology. To judge from bis papers, whicb 
have never been published, but which are still in '^^ 
possession of Sir E. Colebrooke, the range of hia com- 
parisons was very wide, and embraced not only 
Sanskii't, Greek, and Latin with their derivatives. 
but also the Germanic and Slavonic languages. 

The principal work, however, of this period of hiB 
life was his Sanskrit Grammar. Though it was nevet 
finished, it will always keep its place, like a elasS'^ 
torso, more admired in its unfinished state than otb^ 
works whieb stand by its side, finished, yet 
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perfect. Sir E, Colebrooke has endeavoured to convey 
to the general reader some idea of the difflciiltiee 
wliich had to be overcome by those who, for the 
feat time, approached the study of the native gram- 
Bftrians, particularly of Pa»dni. But this grammatical 
literature, the 3,996 grammatical Mfms or mlea, which 
determine every possible form of the Sanskrit language 
b a manner unthought of by the grammarians of any 
other country, the glosses and commentaries, one piled 
upon the other, which are indispensable for a sue- 
ceBsfoI unravelling of Pajiini's artful web, which start 
every objection, reasonable or unreasonable, that can 
be imagined, either against P3,iiini himself or against 
Ilia interpreters, which establish general principles, 
'egister every exception, and defend all forms ap- 
parently anomalous of the ancient Vedie language, — 
lU this together is so completely sui generis, that 
tose only who have themselves followed Colebrooke's 
'■otstepa can appreciate the boldness of the first 
■^Venturer, and the perseverance of the first explorer 
' that grammatical labyrinth. Colebrooke's own 
*'8mmar of the Sanskiit language, founded on the 
orks of native grammarians, has sometimes been 
Sensed of obscurity, nor can it be denied that for 
lose who wish to acquire the elements of the lan- 
lage it is almost useless. But those who know 
le materials which Colebrooke worked up in his 
rammar, will readily give him credit for what he 
IS done in bringing the indigesta moles which he 
und before him into something like order. He 
ade the first step, and a very considerable step it 
as, in translating the strange phraseology of San- 
Lrit gi'ammariars into something at least intel- 
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ligible to European GcholarB. How it could 
been imagined that their extraordinary grammatical 
phraBeology was borrowed by the Hindus from 
Greeks, or that its formation was influenced by the 
grammatical echoola eetablislied among the GreelsB 
in Bactria, is difficult to understand, if one posBeBstB 
but the sligbtest acquaintance with the character of 
either eystem, or with their respective historical 
developments. It would be far more accurate to 
say that the Indian and Greek systems of grammw 
represent two opposite poles, exhibiting the two 
starting-points from which alone the grammar of * 
language can be attacked— viz. the theoretical sia» 
tbe empiiical. Greek grammar begins with philo" 
sopby, and forces language int* the categories estat>' 
lished by logic. Indian grammar begins with a mef* 
collection of facts, systematises them mecbanieaJl^* 
and thus leads in the end to a system which, thoug'**j 
marvellous for its completeness and perfection, ** 
nevertheless, from a higher point of view, a mer*^ 
triumph of scholastic pedantry. 

Colebrooke's gi-ammar, even in its unfinished state, 
will always be the best introduction to a study of 
the native grammarians — a study indispensable to 
every sound Sanskrit scholar. In accuracy of state- 
ment it still holds the first place among European 
grammars, and it is only to be regretted that the 
references to PS,iiini and other grammatical authorities, 
which existed in Colebrooke's manuscript, should have 
been left out when it came to be printed. The modem 
school of Sanskiit students has entirely reverted to 
Colebrooke's views on the importance of a study of 
the native gi'ammarians. It is no longer considered- 
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JlUfficient to know the coiTect forma of Sanskrit de- 
ion or conjugation: if challenged, we must be 
pepared to aubatantiate their coiTectoesa by gi'V'ing 
chapter and verse from P&nini, the fountain-head of 
idiaa grammar. If Sir E. Colebrooke aaya that 
3opp alao drew deeply from the fountain-head of 
1 grammar in his subsequent laboura,' he has 
misinformed. Bopp may have changed his 
ion that 'the student might aiTive at a critical 
knowledge of Sanskrit by an attentive study of Foster . 

find WilltinH, without refen-ing to native authorities ; ' I 

but he himself never went beyond, nor ia there any ■ 

Evidence in his published works that he himself tried 
to Work his way through the intricacies of Ffi'iini. 

In addition to hia grammatical atudies, Colebrooke | 

Wte engaged in several other subjects. He worked i 

ftt the 'Supplement to the Digest of Laws,' which 
Sfisumed very large proportions ; he devoted aome of 
u'S time to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions, in 
the hope of finding some fixed points in the history 
of India ; he undertook to aupply the Oriental ayno- ! 

Cymes for Roxburgh's ' Flora Indica ' — a most laborious 
task, requiring a knowledge of botany aa well as an 
intimate acquaintance with Oriental languages. In 
1804 and 1805, while preparing his claasical essay on 
the Vedas for the presa, we find him approaching 
the study of the religion of Buddha. In all these 
varied researches, it is most interesting to observe 
the difference between him and all the other contri- 
butors to the ' Asiatic Reaearches ' at that time. They 
were all carried away by theories or enthusiasm ; 
they were all betrayed into assertions or conjectures 
which proved unfounded. Colebrooke alone, the most 
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hard-working and most comprebensive Btudent, i 
allows one word to escape his pen for which he has 
not his authority ; and when he speaks of the treatises 
of Sir W. Jones, Wilford, and others, he readily adinita 
that they contain curious matter, but, as he expresses 
himself, ' very little conviction.' When speaking ol 
his own work, as, for instance, what he had written 
on the Vedaa, he says: '1 imagine my treatise on thfl 
Vedos will be thought curious ; but, Kke the rest (^ 
my publications, httlc interesting to the general 
reader." 

In 1805, Colebrooke became President of tho Coiiri 
of Appeal — a high and, as it would seem, lucratiw 
post, which mado him unwilling to aspire to anj 
other appointment. His leisure, though more limitei 
than before, was devoted, as formerly, to his favouiit 
studies; and in 1807 he accepted the presidency 
the Asiatic Society — a post never before or after fillei 
so worthily. He not only contributed himself seven 
articles to tho ' Asiatic Researches,' published by th 
Society, viz. ' On tho Sect of Jina,' ' On the Indifli 
and Arabic Divisions of the Zodiack,' and 'On th 
Frankincense of the Ancients ; ' but he encourage 
also many useful literary undertakings, and threi 
out, among other things, an idea which has but latel 
been carried out, viz. a Catalogue raisomi£ of all tin 
is extant in Asiatic literature. Hia own. studies b* 
came more and more concentrated on the most aneiei 
literature of India, the Vedas, and the question 
th«r real antiquity led him again to a more eshaustil 
examination of the astronomical literature of 
Brahmans. In all these researches, whiidi ■( 
necessai-ily of a somewhat conjectural charactf 
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sbrooke was guided by his usual caution. In- 

of attempting, for instance, a free and more 

;b8 divinatoiy translation of the hymns of the 

■Veda, he began with the tedious biit inevitable 

of exploring the native commentaries. No one 

has not Been hie MSS., now preserved at the 

Office, and the marginal notes with which the 

of Sayaifa'a commentary are covered, can form 

idea of the conscientiousness with which he 

leoted the materials for his essay. He was by no 

blind follower of S4yaiia, or a believer in 

IB infallibihty of traditional interpretation. The 

qaestion on which so much useless ingenuity has 

since been expended, whether in translating the Veda 

■we should be guided by native authorities or by the 

rules of critical scholarship, must have seemed to him, 

as to every sensible person, answered as soon as it 

Was asked. He answered it by setting to work 

patiently, in order to find out, first, all that could 

lie learnt from native scholars, and afterwards to 

fonn his own opinion. His experience as a practical 

Man, his judicial frame of mind, his freedom from 

literary vanity, kept him, here as elsewhere, from 

falling into the pita of learned pedantry. It will 

eeem almost incredible to later generations that 

German and English scholars should have wasted 

so much of their time in trying to prove, either that 

we should take no notice whatever of the traditional 

interpretation of the Veda, or that, in following it, 

we should entirely surrender our right of private 

judgment. Yet that is the controversy which has 

occupied of late years some of our best Sanskrit 

scholars, which has filled our journals with articles 
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as full of learDing as of acrimony, and has actually 
divided the students of the history of ancient reiigi< 
into two hostile campa. Colebrooke kneiv that I 
had more useful work before him than to discuss thi 
infallibility of fallible interpreters ^a question handlei 
with greater ingenuity by the Maimansaka philcw 
phera than by any living casuists. He wished 
leave substantial work behind him ; and though 1 
claimed no freedom from error for himself, yet he fe 
conscious of having done all his work carefully M 
honestly, and was willing to leave it, such as it WM,i 
the judgment of his contempoi'aries and of posterity, 
Once only during the whole of his life did 111 
allow himself to be di-awu into a literary 
versy; and here, too, he must have felt what 
men feel in the end, that it would have been bettfl 
if he bad not engaged in it. The subject of the 
troversy was the antiquity and originality of Hindi 
astronomy. Much bad been written for and againri 
it by various writera, but by most of them withotf 
a full command of the necessary evidence. Col* 
brooke himself maintained a doubtful attitude, 
began, as usual, with a careful study of the aoiirc* 
at that time available, with translations of Sanskrit 
treatises, with astronomical calculations and verifi* 
tions ; but, being unable to satisfy himself, he ab- 
stained from giving a definite opinion. Eentley, whft 
had published a paper in which the antiquity ai* 
originality of Hindu astronomy were totally demeij 
was probably aware that Colebroke was not 
vinced by bis arguments. When, therefore, an oif 
verse criticism of his views appeared in the 
niim'jer of tbo Edinburgh Review, Bentley jnnr 
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(onelusion that it was written or inspired by 
'ooke. Hence arose bis animosity, wbicii lasted 
my years, and vented itself from time to time 
(lent abuse of Colebrooke, whom Eentley accused 
ily of unintentional error, but of wilful misrepre- 
ion aud unfair suppression of the truth. Cole- 
e ought to have known that in the republic of 
s scholars are sometimes brought into strange 
any. Being what he was, he need not — nay, he 
F not — to have noticed such literary rowdyism. 
.8 the point at issue was of deep interest to him, 
Eis he himself had a much higher opinion of 
ey's real merits than his reviewer, he at last 
laafed an answer in the ' Asiatic Journal ' of 
fi, 1826. With regard to Bentley's personalities, 
.ys: 'I never spoke nor wrote of Mr. Bentley 
disrespect, and I gave no provocation for the 
sf his attack on me.' As to the question itself, 
ma up his position with simplicity and dignity, 
ve been no favourer,' he writes, 'no advocate of 
n astronomy. I have endeavoured to lay before 
mblic, in an intelligible form, the fniits of my 
rchea concerning it. I have repeatedly noticed 
iperfections, and have been ready to admit that 
i been no scanty borrower as to theoiy.' 
lebrooke's stay in India waa a long one. He 
ed there in 1783, when only seventeen years of 
ind he left it in 1815, at the age of fifty. During 
lis time we see him uninterruptedly engaged in 
fficial work, and devoting all his leisure to literary 
ir. The results which we have noticed so far, 
■already astonishing, and quite sufficient to form 
i of his literary fame. But we have by 
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no means exhausted the roll of his works. We at 
that a ' Supplement to the Digest of Laws ' occupi 
him for several years. In it he proposed to recast t 
whole title of inheritance, so imperfectly treated : 
the 'Digest' which he translated, and supplement 
with a series of compilations on the several beads ■ 
Criminal Law, Pleading, and Evidence, aa treated I 
Indian jurists. In a letter to Sir T. Strange he speai 
of the Sanskrit text a.s complete, and of the translatio 
aa considerably advanced; but it was not till iRl 
that he published, as a first instalment, his transktia 
of two important treatises on inheritance, represeotin 
the views of different schools on this subject. Mne 
of the material which he collected with a view of iO 
proving the administration of law in India, and brii^ 
ing it into harmony with the legal traditions of ^ 
country, remained unpublished, partly because hj 
labours were anticipated by timely reforms, partt 
because his official duties became too onerous to all" 
him to finish bia work in a manner satisfactory ' 
himself. 

But although the bent of Colebrooke's mind ■* 
originally scientific, and the philological reaeardl 
which have conferred the greatest lustre on his nai 
grew insensibly beneath his pen, the services 
rendered to Indian jurisprudence would deserve i 
highest praise and gratitude, if he had no other tit 
to fame. Among his earlier studies he had applii 
himself to the Roman law with a zeal uncomnu 
among Englishmen of his standing, and he has If 
behind him a treatise on the Roman Law of Contrae 
When he directed the same powers of investigati 
to the sources of Indian law he found everything 
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confusion. The texts and glosses were various and 
confused. The local customs which abound in India 
had not been discriminated. Printing was of course 
unknown ; and as no supreme judicial intelligence and 
authority existed to give unity to the whole system, 
nothing could be more perplexing than the state of 
the law. From this chaos Colehrooke brought forth 
order and hght. The pubhcation of the ' Daya-bh^ga,' 
as the cardinal exposition of the law of inheritance, 
which is the basis of Hindu society, laid the foundation 
of no less an undertaking than the revival of Hindu 
; jiirispradence, which had been overlaid by the Moham- 
medan conquest. On this foundation a superstructure 
, has now been raised by the combined efforts of Indian 
I aid English lawyers : but the authority which is to 
' tiia day most frequently invoked as one of conclusive 
I Weight and learning is that of Colebrooke, By the 
EoUection and revision of the ancient texts which 
I would probably have been lost without his inter- 
I mention, he became in somo degree the legislator of 
India. 

In 1807 he was promoted to a seat in Council 
—the highest honour to which a civilian, at the end 
of his career, could aspire. The five years' tenure of 
iuB office coincided very nearly with Lord Minto'a 
Governor-Generalship of India. During these five 
■years the scholar became more and more merged in 
(he statesman. His marria.ge also took place at the 
same time, which was destined to be happy, but short. 
Two months after his wife's death he sailed for Eng- 
bJid, determined to devote the rest of his life to the 
which had become dear to him, and which, as 
iw felt himself, were to .secure to him the honowr- 



alile place of the fatlior ami founder of true Soitskiit 
scdolnrsliip in Europe. Though his earliest tastei 
still attracted hiiii strougly tuwartla physical science, 
and though, after hh return to Kngland, he devoted 
lunre timtt than in India to astronomical, botanical, 
chemical, and geological reaearches, yet, as an author, 
ho remained ti-uc to hia vocation as a Sanskrit Bcholar, 
and he added some of the most important works to 
the long list of his Oriental publications. How high 
an estimate he enjoyed among the students of physical 
science is best shown by bin election as President of 
the Astronomical Society, after the death of Sir John 
Her.schel in iSai. Some of hia published contribu- 
tions to the acieutific journals, chiefly on geological 
aulijects, are said to be highly speculative, which ii 
certainly not the character of his Oriental worl 
Nay, judging from the tenour of the works which hs. 
devoted to scholarship, we should think that every- 
thing he wrote on other subjects would deserve the 
most careful and unprejudiced attention, before it 
was allowed to bu forgotten ; and we should 
glad to see a complete edition of all his writinga 
which have a character at once so varied and 
profound. 

Wo have still to mention some of hia more im- 
portant Oriental publications, which he either began or 
finished after his i-etum to England. The first is hi* 
'Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from th< 
Sanskrit of Brahmagiipta and Bhaskara, preceded by 
a Diaaertation on the State of the Sciences as known 
to the Hindus,' London, 1 8 1 7. It is still the standard 
work on the subject, and likely to remain so, »B b" 
intimate knowludgi; of mathematics is hut aeliloo 
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combined with ao complete a mastery of Sanskrit aa 
Colebrooke posBCssed. He had been preceded by the 
labours of Burrow and E. Strachey; hut it is entirely 
due to him that mathematicians are now enabled to 
form a clear idea of the progress which the Indiana 
had mada in this branch of knowledge, especially as 
regards indeterminate analj-sia. It became henceforth 
lirmly established that the ' Arabian Algebra had real 
points of resemblance to that of the Indians, and not 
to that of the Oi-eeks; that the Diophantine analysis 
was only slightly cultivated by the Arabs ; and that, 
finally, the Indian was more scientific and profound 
than either.' Some of the links in his argument, 
which Colebrooke himself designated as weak, havfl 
since been subjected to renewed criticism ; but it is 
interesting to observe how here, too, hardly anything 
really new has been added by subsequent scholars. 
The questions of the antiquity of Hindu mathematics, 
of its indigenous or foreign origin, as well as the 
dates to be assigned to the principal Sanskrit writers, 
such as BhiiBkara, Brahmagupta, Aryabha»a, etc., are 
very much in the same state as he luft them. And 
although some living scholars have tried to follow in 
his footatepa, aa far as learning is concerned, they have 
never approached him in thoao qualities which are 
more essential to the discovery of truth than mere 
reading, viz. caution, fairness, and modesty. 

Two events remain still to be noticed before we 
dose the narrative of the quiet and useful years which 
jJolebrooke spent in England, In 1818 he presented 
B extremely valuable collection of Sanskrit MSS. to 
e East India Company, and thus founded a treasury 
torn which every student of Sanskrit has since drawn 



hio best supplies. It may be truly aaid, that witJifflti 
the free acccsa to this collection— granted to ever] 
Bcholar, Eugliith or foreign — few of the really im 
portaDt piiVjlications of Sanskrit texts, wliich Uavi 
appeared during the laat fifty years, would have beei 
possible ; so that in this sense also, Colebrooke deserva 
the title of the founder of Sanskrit scholarship i: 
Europe. 

Tht> last service which he rendered to Oricnti 
literature was the foundation of the Royal Asiati 
Society. He had spent a year at the Cape of Goo 
Hope, in order to superintend some landed propert 
■which he had acquired there ; and after his return t 
London in 1823, he succeeded in creating a societ 
which should do in England the work which il 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in 1 784 at Calculi 
by Sir W. Jones, had done in India, Though t 
declined to become the first president, he became tii 
director of the new society. His object was not onlj 
to stimulate Oriental scholars living in England 6 
greater exertions, but hkewiae to excite in the Eng 
lish public a more general interest in Oriental studies 
There was at that time far more interest shown il 
France and Germany for the literature of the EaS 
than in England, though England aione possessed M 
Eastern Empire. Thus we find Colebrooke writing il 
one of his letters to Professor Wilson : — 

' Schlegel, in what he said of some of us (Englisl 
Orientalists) and of our labours, did not purpose to 1) 
uncandid, nor to undervalue what has been done, i 
your summary of what he said you set it to the Tigb 
account. I am not personally acquainted with hio 
though in correspondence. I do think, with him, tha 
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!^ much has not teen clone by tlie English as might 
have been expected from us. Excepting you and 
me, aJid two or three more, who ia there that has 
done anything 1 Jn England nobody carea about 
Oriental literature, or is likely to give the least 
Attention to it.' 
And again :— 

'I rejoice to learn that your great work on the In- 
dian drama may be soon expected by us. I anticipate 
much gratification from a perusal. Careless and in- 
idifferent as oiir countrymen are, I think, nevertheless, 
yOu and I may derive some complacent feelings from 
the reflection that, following the footsteps of Sir W. 
Jones, we have, with so little aid of collaborator, and 
so little encouragement, opened nearly every avenue, 
and left it to foreigners, who are taking up the clue 
we have furnished, to complete the outline of what we 
have sketched. It is some gratification to national 
pride that the opportunity which the English have 
enjoyed has not been wholly unemployed.' 
Colebrooke's last contributions to Oriental learning, 
' which appeared in the ' Transactions ' of the newly- 
'I founded Royal Asiatic Society, consist chiefly in his 
masterly treatises on Hindu philosophy. In 1833 he 
read his paper on the Sa,nkhya system; in 1834 his 
paper on the NyS,ya and Vaiseshika systems ; in 1826 
nis papers on the Mimansa; and, in 1837, his two 
papers on Indian Sectaries and on the VedS.nta. 
, These papers, too, atill retain their value, unimpaired 
I hj later researches. They are dry, and to those not 
[ acquainted with the subject they may fail to give 
^* li ving picture of the philosophical struggles of the 
a mind. But the statements which they contain 
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Mil, with very few exceptions. Htill bo quoted i» 
auUioritative, while those who have worked their 
way through tho eaine materials which he used to 
the compilation of his easa^'e, feel most struck by thft 
conciseness with which lie was able to give the reBnlta 
of his extensive rcaihng in this, the most ahsbmw 
domain of Sanskrit literature. The publication of 
these papers on the schools of Indian metaphysics, 
which anticipated with entire fidelity the materialisiB 
and idealism of Greece and of modem thought, en- 
abled Victor Cousin to introduce a brilliant survey of 
the philosophy of India into his Lectures on the His- 
tory of Philosophy, first delivered, we think, in l8l8, 
Cousin knew and thought of Colebrooke exclusively 
aa a metaphysician. He probably cared nothing fut 
his other labours. But as a metaphysician he placed 
him in the first rank, and never spoke of him without 
an expression of veneration, very unusual from th* 
eloquent but somewhat imperious lips of the Frmi^ 
philosopher. 

The last years of Colcbrooke's life were fall (t 
suffering, both bodily and mental. He died, after > 
lingering illness, on March lo, 1837. 

To many even among those who follow the progrwi 
of Oriental scholarship with interest and attention, th* 
estimate which we have given of Colebrooke's merits 
may seem too high; but we doubt whether from the 
inner circle of Sanskrit scholars, any dissentient voiw 
will be raised against our awarding to him the tint 
place among Sanskritiata, both dead and living. Th^ 
number of Sanskrit scholars has by this time becum* 
considerable, and there is hardly a country in Europ* 
which may not be proud of some distinguished name* 
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In India, too, a new and most useful school of Sanskrit 
students is rising, who are doing excellent work in 
lainging to light the forgotten treasures of their 
country's literature. But here we must, first of all, 
distinguish hetween two classes of scholars. There 
are those who have learnt enough of Sanskrit to be 
able to read texts that have been published and trans- 
lated, who can discuss their merits and defects, correct 
flome mistakes, and even produce new and more cor- 
rect editions. There are others who venture on new 
ground, who devote themselves to the study of MSS., 
and who by editions of new texts, by translations of 
■works hitherto untranslated, or by essays on branches 
of literature not yet explored, really add to the store 
of our knowledge. If we speak of Colehrooke as 
facile princeps among Sanskrit scholars, we are 
thinking of real scholars only, and we thus reduce the 
number of those who could compete with him to a 
much smaller compass. 

Secondly, we must distinguish between those who 
came before Colebrooke and those who came after 
him, and who built on his foundations. That among 
tlie latter class there are some scholars who have 
carried on the work begun by Colebrooke beyond the 
I point where he left it, is no more than natural. It 
I would be disgraceful if it were otherwise, if wo had 
not penetrated further into the intricacies of P&Jiini, if 
Hb liad not a more complete knowledge of the Indian 
lystems of philosophy, if we had not discovered ia 
the literature of the Vedic period treasures of which 
Colebrooke had no idea, if we had not improved the 
rtwdards of criticism which are to guide us in the 
critical restoration of Sanskrit texts. But in all these 



branches of Sanskrit fichblarship those who have dod 
the best work are exactly those who speak buh 
hi{;hly of Colebrooke's labours. They are prond t 
call themselves his disciples. They would declbet 
ho considered his rivals. 

There remains, therefore, in reality, only one wh 
could be considered a rival of Colebrooke, and whoa 
name is certainly more widely known than his, vi 
Sir William Jones, It is by no means necessary! 
Ik) unjust to him in order to be just to Colebrookf 
First of all, he came before Colebrooke, and had t 
scale .some of the most forbidding outworks of San 
skrit scholarship. Secondly, Sir William Jones di« 
young, Colebrooke lived to a good old age. Wer 
we speaking only of the two men, and their persona 
qualities, we should readilyadmit that in some respect 
Sir W, Jones stood higher than Colebrooke. He wai 
evidently a man possessed of great originality, o 
a highly cultivated taste, and of an exceptimui 
power of assimilating the exotic beauty of JEaatem 
poetry. We may go even further, and frankly admit 
that, possibly, without the impulse given to Oriental 
scholarship through Sir Williara Jones's influenS 
and example, we should never have counted 0016- 
brooke's name among the professors of Sanskril- 
But we are here speaking not of the men, but ol 
the works which they left behind ; and here the dif- 
ference between the two is enormous. The fact i8| 
that Colebrooke was gifted with the critical conscieno 
of a scholar, Sir W . Jones was not. Sir W^. Jones couli 
not wish for higher testimony in his favour than th* 
of Colebrooke himself. Immediately after his d 
Cobbrooke wrote to his father, June, 1794 r- 
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' Since I wrote to you the world has austained an 
irreparable loss in the death of Sir W. Jones. As 
a judge, as a constitutional lawyer, and for his amiable 
qualities in private life, he must have been lost with 
heartfelt regret. But his loss as a literary character 
will be felt in a wider circle. It was his intention 
shortly to have returned to Europe, where the most 
valuable works might have been expected from his 
pen. His premature death leaves the results of hia 
researches unarranged, and must lose to the world 
much that was only committed to memory, and much 
of which the notes must be unintelligible to those 
into whose bands his papers fall. It must bo long 
before he is replaced in the same career of literature, 
if he ever ia so. None of those who are now engaged 
in Oriental researches ai-e so fully informed in the 
classical languages of the East ; and I fear that, in 
the progress of their inquiries, none will be found 
to have such comprehenaive views,' 
And again; — 

'You ask how we are to supply his place? Indeed, 
but ill. Our president and future presidents may 
preside with dignity and propriety : but who can 
supply his place in diligent and ingenious researches 1 
Not even the combined efforts of the whole Society ; 
ind the field ia large, and few the cultivators.' 

Still later in life, when a reaction had set in, and 
the indiscriminate admiration of Sir W. Jones had 
given way to an equally indiscriminate depreciation 
of his merits, Colebrooke, who was then the most 
competent judge, writes to his father :^ 

'As for the other point you mention, the use of 
1 translation by Wilkins. without acknowledgment, 
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WHEN, in the beginning of the year 1875, 
French papers announced the death of Julius 
Mohl,a member of the French Institute, and profeaaoi' 
of Persian at the College do France, it was felt 
Oriental scholars in France, England, Germany, and 
Italy, that not only had they lost a man on whoae 
kind sympathy, prudent advice, and ready help they . 

could always rely, but that some centre of life, some ^ j^ 
warm-beating heart was gone, from which Oriental ^^ 
studies, in the widest sense of the word, had bean ^ ,g^ 
constantly receiving fresh impulses and drawing active ^ -^ 
support, ii-ve* 

The French, better than any other nation, kno* J* Is 
how to do honour to their illustrious dead, and when ^fo 
the duty of writing Mohl'a nScroloi/e, or biddii^ 
a last farewell to their confrh-e, was intrusted *" 
such men as Laboulaye, Maury, Renan, Regnier, Br^^\^ 
and others, we may well believe that all that con * 
be said of Mohl's life and literary work was said ^ 
the time, and well said. 

The mere atory of his life is soon told. It 

what the world would call the uneventful life 

a true scholar. Nor is there anything new that 

could add to that simple story, as it was told at tl 
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(jf his death by his frienda and biogrnphei-a. 
(ore special morite, too, as editor and translator 
; great epic poem of Persia, the 'Shah Nameh' 
(dusi, have lately been bo fully dwelt on by 
ti Bcholara both in France and England, that 
eoiild be added to place his literary achieve- 
in a new and brighter light. Since his death, 
idow has rendered one great service to her 
ad's memory by publishing his translation of 
Ihah Nameh,' or the ' Livre dea Rois,' in a more 
ible form '. But there still remains another 
b> be performed to Mohl'a memory, and that 
(print of his annual reports on Oriental scholar- 
delivered before the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
low scattered about in the volumes of the 
ai Asiatique\ It is in these reports that we 
to read Mohl's real life ; and whoever wishes 
|dy the history of Oriental learning in Europe, 
(840 to 1867, 'the heroic age of Eastern studies,' 
/Kenan justly calls it, could not consult better 
^ than those contained in the 'Rapports An- 
jhits k la Soci^t^ Asiatique, par M. J. Mohl.' 
5re entering more fully on the importance of 
reports, it may be useful to give, as shortly as 
le, the main outlines of Mohrs life, drawn partly 
the biographical notices pubEshed at the time 



le uiiinal reports have since been collected and publislied by liU 
lladame Mohl, under the title of 'Vingt-Sept Ana li'Hiatoire 
ies Orientales, Rapports faits i la t^oci^M Aaiatique de Paris 
ktSGj par Jules Mohl. OnvrHge public par Ra veuve ; a vuls. 
175-1880." 
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' of his death, partly from private papers kindl 
mtmicated to me by his widow and other nn 
of his family. 

Julius Mohl was bom at Stuttgart the 23rd C 
1800. His father was a high official in the ci 
Vice of the kingdom of Wurtemberg, and hi 
brothers all rose to eminence in their res 
branches of study — Robert, the eldest, aa a jur 
liberal politician; Moritz, as a national ecoi 
Hugo, as a botanist. The education of thei 
boys was carried on, aa is generally the ( 
German families, as much at home as at sch 
the German system of sending boys to a gymi 
which is a Government day-school, throws 1 
deal of responsibility and actual work on th( 
and mother at home. As is generally tha cai 
distinguished men, we heai' that in the case o 
too, his mother was a lady of a highly^cu! 
mind, combining a great charm of manner wit 
and originality of character, and devoting 
quite as much to the training of her childrei 
the humbler cares of her household. Julius t 
early signs of love of knowledge, though we ms 
that his rising every day at four o'clock 
morning to read books, when a mere child, 1 
a slight exaggeration, such as often creep ii 
Evangelia infantiiB of men who have risen U 
distinction in after-life. Be that as it may, 
Mohl finished his school career at eighteen, an 
to Tubingen to study theology. He was a c 
porary there of Chiistian Baur, who afterwai 
came the founder of the new critical school 
logy, commonly called the Tiihingen school ; \ 
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iao to have loade at that time the acquaintance 

HA Strauss. Becoming dissatisfied with the 

and purely theological treatment of Chria- 

f Hebrew proved to him, what it has proved 

»y Hcholars, a i^ail to aUde from ecclesiastical 

Dtal studies. Though in 1822 he was actually 

ted to a small living, Julius ilohl felt more 

tte attracted by Eastern studies, and resolved 

[to go to Paris, where alone at that time there 

in the College de France a school of Oriental 

g. He attended at first the lectures of De 

ia Arabic and Persian, and of Abel R(?muaat 

Knese. He did not at once, as is so much the 

p now, devote himself to one special language, 

fed to become an Oriental scholar in the true 

H the word. He wished to become acquainted, 

bpressed it himself at the time, ' with the ideaa 

fcve ruled mankind,' particularly in the earliest 

I Eastern history. He seema soon to have en- 

b himself to several of the leading Oriental 

IS at Paris, and the society in which they 

L the charm of their manner and conversation, 

igeness of their views, seem to have produced 

fimpresaion on the mind of the young scholar, 

icaped from the narrow chambers of the Tii- 

I seminary and the traditional teaching of its 

professors. After all, there is no society more 

il than good French society; nor should it 

itten that much of its ease, its lightness and 

IBS, is due, not only to perfect manners, but 

causes, a general kindliness of heart, and 

mailer admixture of selfishness and self- 

isness than is found elsewhere. Alexander 
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Ton Humboldt was at that time in Paris, an 
friendlj relations which commenced thus earl 
tween him and Mohl remained unaltered th 
life. Cuviera house also was open to young 
In 1836 the Wurtemberg Government, wishi 
Secure the services of the promising young Oriei 
gave him a professorship of Oriental langua 
Tubingen, allowing him at the same time to co 
bis studiea at Paris. In 1830 and J831 Mohl 
to England, and here gained the friendship of t 
Oriental scholars, some of them aervanta of t 
East India Company. He then seema to hav 
ceived the plan of passing some years in Indii 
when be failed in this, he returned to Paris, 
had already become his second home. 

At Paris he continued for some time his C 
studies, and produced as their fruit his editio 
Latin translation of two of the canonical boo! 
'Shi-king' and 'Y-king' (1830, 1837, and 
These translations had been made by two J 
Lachannc and R^s, in the first half of the la 
tury, but had never been published. 

At the same time, Persian became more anc 
his ep4cialite. So early as 1826 the French G 
ment entrusted the young German student w 
edition and translation of the ' Shah Name! 
famous epic poem of Firdusi. The poem was ti 
part of the ' Collection Orientale,' a publication 
taken by Government, and carried out in so 
nificent and needlessly extravagant a style t 
altogether failed in the object for which it n 
tended, viz., to bring to light the treasures of E 
literature. To Mohl this undertaking bccan 
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fof his life; nay, it was not quite finished at 
i of hia death. In preparation for his great 
rk he published in 1829, with Olshausen, 'Frag- 
ats Reiatifs h la Religion de Zoroastre.' The 
iting of the first volume of the Persian epic began 
the year 1833, and in the same j'ear he resigned 

profoasorship at Tiibingen, where ho had never 
lUred, and determined to settle at Paris. The first 
lune of the 'Shah Nauieh' appeared in 1838, the 
md in 1843, the third in 1846, the fourth in 1855, 

fifth in 1866, the sixth in 1868. Tlie last and 
eluding volume was left unfinished at hia death, 
te portions of it having been destroyed at the 
e of the French Commune. His former pupit, and 
■thy successor at the College de France, M, Barbier 
Meynard, undertook to finish the work of his 
ad and master ; and we have it now before ua in 
» forms— in the Alition ile luxe, which the French 
ramment uses for presents to people the least 
!iy to make any uae of it, and the reprint of 

French translation only, in seven small octavo 
umes, published at the expense of his widow, and 
ily to find its way into every library which pre- 
da to contain the master-works of poetry in the 
leipal languages of the world, 
t would require an article by itself to show the 
lortance of the ' Shah Nameh ' as one of the six 
ieven great national epics of the world, still more 
ssplain the light which Firdusi's poetry throws 
the intricate problem of the transition of mytho- 
f into heroic poetry and actual history. Nowhere 
: transition be watched to greater advantage, 
ian on reading the exploits of Feridun would 
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ever doubt that he was reading the history of one 
the ancient kings of his country, nor would it 
easier to convince him that the great Feridun w 
originally a purely mytholo^cal conception, than 
convince an ancient Greek or a Greek scholar of to 
day that Helena was a mere goddess, long before bIm 
became the wife of Menelaua, or that the siege 
Troy was the reflection of a much more ancient 
siege. In Persia, fortunately, we can transcend thft 
liinita of epic poetry, and trace the names of i 
the principal heroes of the ' Shah Nameh ' in the cor- 
ruptions which the names of the old deities of tb< 
Zcnd-avesta underwent in Pehlevi and Parsi. Fem 
dun, as Eugfene Burnouf was the first to prove, oecun 
in Pehlevi as Fredun. and that Fredun is a corrup 
tion of the Zend Thra^taona, corresponding to I 
Sanskrit form, Traitana, a patronymic of the Vedis 
god Trita. The tyrant, Zohak, of the epic poem ia 
likewUe, as Burnouf was again the first to point outj 
the same as the Ashi dahaka of the Zend-avesta, 
whom even Firdusi still knows as Ash dahak, while 
the true explanation of his nature and real ori[ 
can only be found in the Ahi, the serpent of Vedis 
mythology. We can see in Persia, step by step, tl 
growth of mythology, of legend, and at last of ' ' 
tory, while in other countries we generally have 
second or third stages only, and must frequently 
depend on the etymology of the names of half-hia- 
torical, half-legendary heroes, or appeal to the cha- 
racter of their exploits, in order to show that aa 
Odysseus, no less than a William Tell, was evolved 
from 'the inner consciousness,' and was never seen, 
whether in Ithaca or Switzerland, in flesh and blood. 
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Some of these questions, particularly the character of 
the materials collected and used by Firdusi when 
composing his epic, are fully treated in the prefaces 
to the ditferent volumes of Mohl's edition of the 
'Shah Nameh,' and they deserve to he carefully 
considered by every student of comparative myth- 
ology. 

By accepting the task of editing and translating 
the ' Shah Nameh,' for the French Government, Mohl 
must have seen that he would have to spend the best 
years of his life in France. 

It has sometimes been a matter of surprise why 
Mohl should have declined to return to the university 
of Tiibingen, which was so anxious to receive him back, 
and should have preferred to live and work at Paris. 
He himself, when aaked in later life, found it difficult 
to give an answer. But flrat of all it should he re- 
membered that in 1830 men were still far more 
cosmopolitan than after iH^H, and that Paris was 
then the most cosmopolitan city in the world. 

We may quote on this point the opinion of M. Benan 
in his 'Rapport sur les travaux du Conseil de la 
Soci^tii Asiatique,' in i8y6 ; — 

'Le meilleur fruit,' be says, ' du grand et liberal 
esprit qui r^na en Europe depuis la iin des orages de 
la E^volution et de I'Empire jusqu'k la funeate ann^e 
qui a d^chatnd de nouveau le typhon de la haine et 
du mal. fut la faeilit«S avec laquelle I'homme vou(5 k 
une ceuvre sociale consentait k transporter aes apti- 
tudes et le hbre exercice de son activity dans un 
pays different du sien. II resuliait de Ik des Aihanges 
excellentes de dons oppos(?B, des mi^langes f^conda 
pour le progrbs de la civilisation. Et comme une 




! vraitncnt b&uto pr^idait k ces changemeutA 
kpatri^, lo pays l« plus bospitalier ^tait celuiqiuffl 
Mn^ciait le plas.' 

Secondly, friendships, and more tban frieDdabip^ 
Boem to have had much to do ^ft-ith his unwillii^nM 
to leave Paris. Such men as De Sacy, fi^osili 
Fftiiriel. Fresnel, Saint-Martin, Ampfere, Eugfene Bo- 
nouf, were not easy to find at Tubingen. Nor "«« 
thcr(\ in the then pre\-ailing state of Government, say 
place in Germany wh(?re a young profoaaor would 
have found such a sphere of usefulness and mde 
pendence as Mobl bad at Paiis. He was able to livf 
there on easy and pleasant terms, not only witt tb 
greatest scholars ot the day, but also with sui 
as Guizot, Villemain, Cousin, Thiers, and others, d 
of thorn at a later time hia colleagues as members ( 
the Institute, and at the same time Ministers of Stst( 
ready to listen to his counsels, and willing to Citn 
out any plans that he or bis friends might suba 
to them for the furtherance of Oriental studies. Nil 
must it be forgotten that his being a foreigner waa i 
that time a recommendation rather than an impedi 
mcut in his career at Paris. Mobl was not only w 
come to do the work or take a place for which o 
Frenchman happened to care, but the highest an 
most honourable appointments were given to him i 
no grudging spirit. In 1844 he was elected a men 
ber of the French Institute ; in 1 847 he received & 
chair of Persian at the Collie de France; and I 
185a he was appointed Inspector of the Orient 
Department at the Imperial Press. Wbile these of 
pointmenta gave him an independent and honours 
position among hia French colleagues, lie was able t 
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svote a considerable portion of his leisiu-e to the 
^i&^ Asiatique, oi which he was first the assistant 
retary, then the secretary, and finally the presi- 
That society was in fact his pet child through 
1 and evil days, and it was through that society 
hat Mohl rendered the moat valuable and most per- 
anent services to Oriental scholarship. 
I The best record of these services is to bo found 
a. the Annual Reports delivered by him regularly 
*Tery year from 1840 to iJ^S?. It is but seldom 
I that he tells us what share he himself has had in en- 
IBuraging, guiding, and supporting the work of other 
eholars. Still we can recognise his hand in several 
if the moat brilliant discoveries of those days. He 
generally begins his annual address by giving an ac- 
ooimt of the work done by the members of the 
■Asiatic Society during the year. He dwells on the 
losses sustained by the death of some of its promi- 
nent associates, and some of his biographical notices 
'^i perfect gema. We need only mention his n^cro- 
fOijes of James Prinsep. G«soniua, Caoma Korosi, 
^hlegel, Burnouf, Lee, Fresnel, Hammer Purgatall, 
Wilson, and Woepke. After enumerating the prin- 
''ipal papers published during the year in the Journal 
^S the Asiatic Society, and dwelling on the larger 
literary undertakings, which the aociety had either 
*"ecommended for Government support or supported 
C»ut of its own resources, Mohl passes in review all 
C)riental publications, whether in French, English, 
German, Italian, or some even of the Eastern lan- 
guages, which aeemed to him to conatitute a real 
«,ddition to the stock of Oriental learning in Europe. 
Scbolara whose works are recorded in those pages 



may well louk upon such record as the Greek 
looked upon tho lionuur of being meniiooed ii 
Homer's catalogue. There is perh&pa more prsi 
thnii liluni'i ill Mohl's jmlgments, yet to those wl 
have cars to hear, it it easy to perceive where I 
looks upon any publication as a real and penrnnd 
conquest of new territory, or as mere skirmiahiu 
and reconnoitring in search of literary glory, 
would be impossible, of course, to give anything lit 
an adequate account of the work performed by Mol 
in his annual censorship in every branch of Orient 
learning. But we think it due to his memory t 
show, at least in one case, how he suggest 
silently directed discoveries, tlie creillt of which I 
was himself the first to ascribe and to leave ui 
diminished to others. 

One of the most bi'illiant and truly Hght-briDgll 
discoveries of our age has no doubt been the u 
earthing of the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, ( 
still more, the deciphering of the wedge-shaped 
scriptions with which the walls of those antdfl 
palaces were covered. 

If one asked any educated Englishman, Buppoaii 
he cared at all about Oriental antiquities, who itw 
that discovered the bulls at Nineveh, he wou 
answer. Sir Austen Layard. And if he were askt 
who first deciphered the cuneiform inscnptions, I 
would say, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Yet both thi 
statements are utterly and entirely wrong, and ' 
have the leas hesitation in saying so. because E 
Austen Layard's merits in bringing the Nineveh hw 
and many other antiquities to light, and Sir Hen 
Eawliuson's merits in copying and translating soK 
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Hbe most importaat cimeiform iuscriptioiis, are so { 
^at that they are the very last persons who would 
wi§b to see themselves bedecked with feathers not i 
their oi,vn. Long before Sir Austen Layard ever I 
thought of Nineveh, and before Sir Henry Bawlinson 
published any of the cuneiform inscriptions of Be- 
hiatim, we find M. Mohl pointing out to his French 
friends the importance of the discoveries that might 
be made ou the historic soil of Mesopotamia. He I 
was then already carrying on an active correspond- 
ence with SchultiZ, the unfortunate traveller, who 
liad been sent to Armenia to copy the arrow-headed i 
inscriptions which were known to exist in the old i 
caatle of Van. In the very first of his reports, of the 
year 1840, Mohl had to announce the death of 
Schultz, who was murdered while engaged in copying 
theau inscriptions. It was Mohl who rescued his 
papers from oblivion, and who urged the French 
Government to publish the most important materials 
collected by his unfortunate friend. He tells us at the , 
Witne time, in the same report of 1840, what had been , 
iiitherto achieved in the deciphering of the cuneiform 
I'phahet. After Grotefend had proved that these 
^Undies of wedges with which the walla of the 
iiicient palaces of Persepolis were covered, were | 
^lly meant for inscriptions, consisted, in fact, of 
Wnsonants and vowels, and exhibited clearly at the 
beginning of certain inscriptions the names and titles 
*f Darius and Xerxes, kings of kings, kings of Persia, 
ittle progress had been made till the year 1836, in, 1 
^tich Burnouf and Lassen published, almost con- J 
^mporaneoualy, their Memoii^s on the Cuneiform In- 1 
f'riptions, then accessible from the copies made by ' 
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Niebuhr 'luring hia Persian travels, and by Sehi 
The results at which they arrived were almost idenl 
cal ; but the first idea which proved so effective ' 
unlocking tho remaining secrets of those ancienl 
documents, i.e. the looking in them, not only for 
proper names of kings such as Cyrus, Darius, anc 
Xerxes, but also for geographical names, more p»^1 
tioularly the names of the provinces of the Empire of' 
Darius, seems to have come from Bumouf. By the 
la,bours of these two pioneers, the whole alphabet of 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions had been recovered 
there remained only a few doubtful letters, some ot 
which were cleared up soon after by Beer at Leipagi 
and by Jacquet at Paris. One letter only, the m, re- 
mained to be determined by Rawlinson, while tb© 
discovery of inherent vowels was due, at a still liter 
date, to Hincks and Oppert. 

What was at that time most sorely wanted was » 
lew supply of trustworthy copies. The inscription^ 
if Haniadan were furnished in Schultz's papers- 
Rich completed those of Persopolis. The great de- 
sideratum was an accurate copy of the trilingual ii^" 
scriptions of Behistun. Schultz, who was to havo 
copied it, had been murdered. It was known, ho*' 
ever, that Colonel Rawlinson was in possession of * 
copy of at least three out of its four columns, »*7 
Mohl, Bo early as 1840, expressed a hope that t^^ 
copy would be published immediately, to satisfy t>^ 
" mpatience of all Oriental scholars. 

Though this hope was not then realised, we fic^ 
Mohl indefatigable in urging on hia friends in Par"^ 
and elsewhere the necessity of collecting new m^^ 
teriala. In his report of the year 1^43, he cal^ 
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attention to tlie first publication of Oriental cylinders 
\)y A. Cullimore, and to a similar colloction then 
preparing under the auspices of M. Lajard, a French 
seliolar, best known by his vast researches on the 
■worship of Mithra, and not to be confounded with 
Auaten Henry Layard, who will appear later on the 
stage, In the aame year Mohl announces a more im- 
portent fact. M. Botta, then French Consul at Mosul, 
had can-ied on excavations at Nineveh, encouraged to 
do 80 by M. Mohl. M. Maury, as President of the 
Acad<Smie dcs Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, tells us: 
'C'est surtout d'aprfes ses indications que Botta re- 
trouvait lea reates dea palaia des rois de Ninive,' 
Botta'fl first attempts were rewarded by the wonder- 
ful discovery of Assyrian bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
Mohl, on commumcating M. Botta's letters to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, says, ' These are the only 
specimens of Assyrian sculpture which have hitherto 
come to light, and the excavations of M. Botta will 
add an entirely new chapter to the history of ancient 
b4.' The French Government, justly proud of the 
discoveries of its consul, lost no time in securing the 
tKMiires he had found. Mohl did all he could to 
persuade the French authorities to give Botta the aid 
lie required in order to continue his explorations, and 
he impressed on the members of the Asiatic Society 
fte duty of publishing as many of the newly-dis- 
covered inscriptions as their means would allow. 
He felt, in fact, very sanguine at that time, that 
after the progress which Burnouf and Lassen had 
made in deciphering the first class of these inscrip- 
tions, namely, the Persian — the two other classes, 
ihe so-called Median and Babylonian, would soon 



bftvo to Burrt'UtkT their secrets Ukewiee. They were 
hll written with the same wedge-shaped lettwa, and 
though it waH e«Ay to see that the number of in- 
dependent signs, or groupH of wedges, was far ki^er 
in the Median than in the Pergian, and again bt 
larger in the Bahylouian than in the Median in- 
scriptions, yet as there existed trilingual dociuneDtei 
and as it was known in particular that the great 
inscription of Behistun was repeated three times, on 
three different tablets, in three different alphabets, 
and in three different languages, it seemed but natum 
that after the Persian edict had been deciphered, the 
Median and Babylonian could offer no very formid- 
able resistance. In this expectation M. Mohl and hia 
friends, as we shall see, were sadly disappointed. 
Still, every year brought some new light, and in 
every one of hia annual addreaaea M. Mohl reports 
progress with unflagging enthusiasm. 

In 1844 he says; — 

' It was reserved for a member of your society, 
M. Botta, to lift a corner of that veil with which 
time had covered the history of Mesopotamia. Laal 
year he wrote to you that he had found at Khoraa' 
bad, at about five leagues' distance from Nineveh, the 
ruins of a building covered with aculpturea and in- 
Bcriptions. The excavations which he has carried on 
since have only added to the importance of hia dis- 
coveries. Everything at present seems to show, that 
these ruins are truly Aasyiian ; but much more 
abundant materials will soon be forthcoming. Th* 
French Govei-nment has sent M. Flandin to make 
drawings on the spot. M. Botta himself has bought, 
the whole village beneath which the ruins are t'oundi 
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I the Louvre will soon poasees a splendid museum 
lABByrian antiquities.' 

■!Bat while thua telling the world of the wonders re- 
aled from year to year in the Assyrian Herculaneum 
i Pompeii, Mohl never ceased to point out the duty 
mbent on Oriental scholarehip in Europe of de- 
tphering the three cuneiform alphabets, and reading 
*» three ancient languages in which the old kings of 
Babylon, Nineveh, Media, and Persia had recorded 
r achievements for the benefit of future genera- 
He dwells again and again on the laboure of 
4r. Rawlinson, the fortunate Consul-General at Bag- 
littd, who was in possession of the great trilingual 
Behistun inaciuption, and therefore was supposed to 
hold in his hand the key that would unlock, not only 
I Wie remaining secrets of the Persian, but likewise tho 
a yet only guessed at contents of the Median and 
f Babylonian tablets. Yet that inscription waa still 
'Withheld, and such was the impatience of the learned 
public in Europe for new materials and new light, 
•iat the small kingdom of Denmark sent Weatergaard 
fo Persia, to copy cuneiform inscriptions, and to study 
tbe ancient language of the Zend-avesta, which, as 
Bumouf had shown, supplied in reality the most ad- 
vanced trench from which the language of tbe Persian 
mountain records of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes could 
be attacked. A large number of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions copied by Flandin and Coste were published in 
1844, at the expense of the French Government. 
Many hands were at work, if not to decipher these in- 
swiptions, at least to draw up liats of all the letters, 
which, in the Assyrian and Babylonian alphabet, 
amounted to several hundreds instead of the thirty- 
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Uiree otmsonante and vowels of the Persian ; to &u 
out, in yarioos transcripts of the same iiiscriptioDt 
what letters could be replaced by other letters, wbicl) 
BigOB were ideographic which syUabic, which phonetic; 
in Eoct to carry out some kind of preliminary sifting, 
and to establish a certain order in what seemed at first 
a mere chaos of arrows and wedges. A real asaaxAi, 
it was felt, would be premature until the Behistun in- 
Bcription became piiblici juri«. It was known then 
that Colonel Rawlinson had copied as much as four 
hundred and fifty lines of Persian text, containing 
probably ten times as many words as all the other 
Persian inscriptions put together. Coste and Flandin 
had been on the spot, and had prepared careful draw- 
ings of the sculptures of Behistun, representing Dariui 
with his captive kings before him, protected by Aura- 
mazda, the god of the Avesta, called Ahuramazda m 
Zend, and Orinazd in modem Persian. But the most 
important part of the monument, the inscriptions, they 
had left unco pied. 

The next year, 1845, brings us news of the unearth- 
ing of the first complete palace. M. Botta had then 
two hundred workmen at his disposal, consisting 
chiefly of those unfortunate Nestoriana who had 
escaped being massacred by the Kurds. Two thousand 
mitres of wall covered with inscriptions and bas-reliefs 
were laid open, one hundred and thirty bas-reUefa ' 
were copied by M. Flandin, two hundred Inscriptions 
were carefully transcribed by M. Botta. The most 
striking specimens of the Assyrian sculptures had 
been shipped oif on the Tigris, and had actually 
arrived at Bagdad, ready to be taken to Paris. There 
were only the two gigantic bulls, and two statues of 
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IL throttling lions in their arms still waiting to be 

ked with care. M. Botta was expected back at 

k, and his whole museum wae to follow as soon as 

l;)3hallow Tigris would allow it, 

lbs best account of what had been achieved in re- 

the antiquities of Mesopotamia up to the 

r 1845 may be found in ' Lettres de M. Botta sur 

Id^uvertes Ji Khorsabad prfes de Ninive, publi^es 

pjM. Mohl, Paris, 1845.' We have only to add that 

■estergaard was then publishing his first essay on 

fl Median inscriptions, and that Colonel Raw^linson's 

papers containing the Persian text of the Behistun 

inscriptions complete, about one-third of the Median 

and one-tenth of the Babylonian tablets, were in the 

hands of Mr. Norris, the indefatigable secretary of the 

Itoyal Asiatic Society in London. 

In 1846 Mr. Layard appears on the stage. Attracted 
bj the fame of Botta's discoveries, he set to work dig- 
g at Nineveh with that pluck, that energy, and at 
IB same time that discriminating judgment which he 
I since shown on other occasions. There was 
r Kiough, and more than enough, to disinter for both 
, France and England ; yet there can be no doubt that 
England, leaving its representatives far greater free- 
I "ioin of action than France, obtained in the end far 
greater results, owing chiefly to the energy and un- 
daunted perseverance of such men as Rawlinson, 
Uyard, and Loftus. Cargoes of antiquities soon 
arrived in London. One was unfortunately wrecke 
on its way from Bombay. In France the Government 
Beemed satisfied with the collection sent home by 
Botta, and spent large sums on publishing the descrip- 
tion of his discoveries in so extravagant a style that 
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again its very object was defeated. This is apointoii 
which Mohl speaks out in almost every one of his reporfa 
Doing full justice to the French Chambers, and theiE 
liberal grants for sending out learned expeditions ami 
publishing their results, he shows that the sumptuous 
way in which these works are got up, and the enor- 
mous price at which they are sold, keep them alto- 
gether from those in whose hands alone they would 
be most useful. He shows how much more sensible 
and practical the English system is of leaving the pub- 
lication of such works to private enterprise, and be 
tells the Government that while Mr. Layard's workfl 
on Nineveh are read in thousands of copies, yielding 
at the same time a good profit both to author and 
pubhsher, M. Botta's ' Monuments de Ninive,' pu^ 
lished at an enormous expense by Gtovemment (PariBi 
1848), waa so dear that the two men who would have 
made the best use of it, Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Layarf, 
were unable to buy it. Here was indeed a rediietio 
ad absurdum, but hke other redactios of the aame 
kind, it seems only to have confirmed the Government 
in its perverse course. 

In 1848 M. Mohl is able to announce that RawUn- 
son's paper on the Bchistun inscription has been pub- 
lished at last in the Journal of the Royal Asiatio 
Society for 1847, Though at that time there were no 
more discoveries to be made in deciphering the alpbi 
bet of the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, yet the pub- 
lication and translation of so large a document marked 
a new epoch in the study of Persian antiquities. Hoff 
well the alphabet was known at that time was best 
shown by the fact that Mr. Norris, then secretary of 
the Asiatic Society in London, was able to point out 
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Btakes in the copies of the Bchistim inscription sent 
ime by Colonel Rawlinson, with the same certaiDty 
1 a Latin scholar would correct clerical blunders in 
Latin inscription. Mohl, though fully recognising 
he principle that priority of publication conatitutea 
iriority of discovery, does the fullest justice to Raw- 
inson's industry and peraevei-ance, and to the real 
genius with which he had performed hia own peculiar 

After Rawlinson 's Memoir was published, the Per- 
sian cuneiform inscriptions were disposed of; their 
ancient texts could thenceforth be read with nearly 
the same cei-tainty as an ancient Greek or Latin in- 
scription. Tho question now was, what couM be done 
for the Median and As-syrian inscriptions ? Wester- 
gaard had proved that the language of the second class 
of the so-called Median inscriptions was Scythian or 
Turanian. With regard to the third class, the inscrip- 
tions found at Babylon and Nineveh, all scholars who 
Were then at work on them, such as Grotefend, 
Lowenstcm, Longperiei', De Saulcy, Hi neks, were 
sgreed that they were written in a Semitic dialect. 
The inscriptions of Van only gave rise to doubts, and 
Hincks, in a paper ' On the Inscriptions at Van,' 
SUHpected that they were composed in an Aryan lan- 
guage. 

The diiSculties, however, of reading either the Median 
or the Assyrian inscriptions, even after the Behistun 
testa had been published, were far greater than had 
been expected. First of all, the Median and Baby- 
lonian transcripts at Behistun were imperfect. Se- 
condly, they were written in an alphabet that was not 
only, like tho Egyptian, at the same time ideographic. 
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syllabic, and phonetic, but, what was much woi 
employed the same sign to express different powen 
and different signs to express one and the aame powai 
We enter in fact into the long controversy of th» 
Polyphony and Horaophony of the Babylonian alph* 
bet, a problem which made several scholars give 
the whole matter as hopeless, which roused a gene 
Bcepticism among Oriental scholars, and still moB 
among the public at large, and which even now, 
twenty years of continued research, continues a con- 
stant stumbliagblock to Assyrian and Babylonia 
scholarship. 

Mohl was fully aware of all these diffieultiea, bntiie 
goes on year after year announcing new triumphs, and 
exhorting to new victories. In 1849, the French Go* 
vemment withdrew its patronage fi'ora the 
excavation. M. Botta was removed from Mosal to 
Jerusalem, and the rich mine which he had openet 
was left to be worked by Mr. Layard. At home the 
chief advance made in deciphering was in the MediBD 
line. Colonel Rawhnson had succeeded in copying 
neai'ly the whole of the Median text at Eehistmi, and 
promised to send his copies home ; M. de Saulcy gave 
the results of his own independent studiesj on ths 
Median inscriptions, so far as they were then knowOi 
in several papers contributed to the Journal Asiati^i 

In 1851, we receive the first account of Mr, Lay8jd'< 
splendid discoveries at Koyunjik, and somewhat lattf 
at Babylon. This Koyunjik proved the richest field 
of Assyrian discovery. There are within the precinc* 
at Nineveh two artificial hiUoeks, the one called th* 
Koyunjik, the other the Nabbi Yunus, It was tb« 
former which yielded its trciisures to European escft" 
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Eitora, while tlie latter, being supposed to contain the 
ones of the prophet Jonah, and protected by a mosque, 
was considered too sacred to be surrendered to tbem. 
Che Pasha of Mosul, however, though forbidding the 
infidels to disturb the peace of the prophet Jonah, had 
noacruples in digging himself, and his labours were soon 
rewarded by two bulls, nineteen feet high, which were 
not exactly what he was looking for. (Rapport, 1S56, 
p. 49.) At the same time Mr. Loftus was sent to the 
Lower Euphrates to explore the ruins of Warka and 
Senkereh, while another expedition to Susah was in 
contemplation at the expense of the English Govem- 
tnent. 

At home the linguistic excavations were carried on 
qoietly by Eotta, De Saulcy, Rawlinaon, Norris, and 
especially by the Rev. E. Hinclis, who at that time 
was the most advanced pioneer, and the first to lay 
the solid foundation for a grammatical study of the 
Assyrian language. His labours, scattered about in 
different journals, are now in danger of being almost 
foigotten; and it would be but a just tribute to his 
memory if the Irish Academy or some of his surviving 
friends and admirers were to publish a collected edi- 
tion of hia numerous though not voluminous contri- 
butions to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

In 1853, Mohl reports with great satisfaction that 
M, Place, the successor of M. Botta as French consul 
it Mosul, has been directed to continue excavations. 
His labours at Khorsabad were soon rewarded by 
most valuable results. ' He found new halls, subter- 
ranean vaults, long passages in enamelled bricks, 
Assyrian statues, the cellar of the castle containing 
vessels still filled with dried-up liquors, bas-reliefa, 
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inscriptions, articles in ivory and metal, and, quib 
recently, a dep6t of iron and steel instruments, and 
gate of the town or the palace in splendid presen* 
tion, covered in by a vault supported on both sides bj 
bulls, and built in enamelled and ornamental bricks,' 
In spite of these splendid diaeoveries, which, as M. 
Mohl said, would at last bring the Assyrian Musenni 
at the Louvre up to the level of the British Museam, 
the French Government, it was feared, would flgwi 
stop M. Place, as they had stopped M. Botta, in to 
midat of hia campaign. M. Mohl did all he could to 
plead the cause of Assyrian discovery before tbe 
Soci^t*S Aaiatique, before the Inatitute, before the 
Miniaters, and it was again chiefly due to his never- 
ceasing intercessiona that hia friend M. Fresnol, who 
had been for years devoting himself to the collection 
of Himyaritic inscriptions in the south of Arabia, ft'M ' 
sent out with MM. Oppert and Tliomaa, at the headot I 
a well-equipped scientific expedition, destined to ex- 
plore the ruins in the basin of the Lower Euphrat& 
When the disturbed state of the country frustrated 
the original intention of Fresnel's expedition, he and 
his companions concentrated their work on Babylon. 
At about the same time Mr. Loftus was hard at work 
at Susab, and bad discovered there a palace like those 
of Persepolis, and inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform 
characters of tbe time of Ai-taserxes. Mr. Layard hfttl 
published an account of hia wonderful discoveries »* 
Koyunjik, and had explored a large portion of Lower 
Mesopotamia, tbe ruins of Arban, Van, Babylon, NifeTi 
and Kalah Sherghat. At home, Rawlinson's Memoir 
on tbe Babylonian text of the Behiatun inscriptioft 
had been published in the fourteenth volume of the 
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oumal of the Eoyal Asiatic Society (1851), and in ' 
be first number of the fifteenth volume of the same 
loumal(i853). Mr.Norris,in publishing for the first 
time the Median transcript of the same document, bad 
confirmed Weatergaard's opinion that its language 
waa Turanian, without determining, however, whether 
it waa more closely allied to the Turkish or to the 
Finnish branch of that extensive family, or rather 
class, of speech. I 

In th(i next year, 1854, while Mr. Loftus was con- J 
tinuing his work at Wai'ka and Senkereh in Lower 
Mesopotamia, while Mr. Eassan was bard at work for 
England at Koyunjik, M. Mohl has to announce that I 
ttie French Government has really stopped the exca- 
Tationa undertaken with so much success at Khorsabad 
by M. Place. The next year brings sadder tidinga 
still. That precious cargo, containing the harvest of 
the combined labours of M. Place at Khorsabad and j 
Jf, Fresnel at Pabylon, was completely wrecked at i 
Basra on its voyage homo. Fresnel, who for years 
had held his own against the Government, who had 
ieclined to be recalled, and waa meditating at Bagdad 
Jie establishment of an archaao logical school, on the 
nodel of the French school at Athens, died in 1855, 1 
ind with his death the ejicavations in the East at the j 
jxpense of the French Government came to an end. j 
tVhile Loftus was still collecting fresh materials among I 
ihe ruins of Mugheir, Abu Shahrein, Tel Sifr, Sen- | 
cereh, Warka and Niffar; while Rawlinson was 
looking for new treasures at Babylon, nothing re- 
mained to the French expedition, now entrusted to 
M. Jules Oppert, but to save what could be saved, and , 
to return home. With Fresnel's death M. Mohl's in- ■ 
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tereat in the antiquities of Mesopotamia seems to fisg. I 
In spite of his constant efforts, the enterpriaee v)u(ji ^ 
he hail encouraged and directed had not led to the re- 1 
suits which he anticipated. Even the deciphering of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions had s 
what disappointed him. In speaking almost for the 
last tiue of the suliject, in drawing attention to tl 
' Rapport adress^ i S. E- le Mioistre de I'instructJoa 
puhlique, par M. Jules Oppert: Paris, iti56 (tir^ d 
Archives des missions),' he expresses a hope that the 
difficulties created by the polyphonous and homopho- 
nous character of the Assyro-Babylonian alphabet 
may be overcome ; but with regard to the theoiy then 
started for the first time by M. Oppert, that the cunei- 
form alphabet was originally invented by peopld 
speaking a Scythian language, and afterwards adapted 
as well &a might be by the Babylonians to their owa 
Semitic speech, Le says : — 

'II faut riSserver son jugement, attendre le dd- 
veloppement des preuves, et, si ellea aont concluantea, 
ri^former nos id^s preconjues. 11 est impossible qa'une 
dL^couverte immense, comme celle de Ninive, et oette 
restauration subite de langues et presque de litt^rs- 
tures perdues depuis dca milliera d'ann^a, ne r^filent 
des faits qui s'accordent mal avec dea opinions foc- 
m^es aur I'ancienne histoire de TAsie d'aprfea des d 
n^es n pa fa t 11 est probable, an rests, que This' 
toire an nn t He que Ton a conatruite d'apria li 
Bibl t 1 a teurs grecs, sera plutfit enrichie que 
chai 4 pa 1 ultata dea Etudes assyrionnes; tw 

nou J a qu tout ee que uoua avons appris anr 
I'Egypt , 1 Inde, et la Perse, n'a fait que grandir I'w 
torit^ d'Hiirodote. C'est un cadre qui 3eremplit,iaa'* 
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'i ne change pas dans ses parties essentielles. Ou 
ieat qu'au cotQiuencement de cee etudes, et la route 
ft longae et ardue ; maia leg progr^s sont trfes-r^ls 
iriendront plus rapides k mesure que les materiaux 

ront plus aceessibleB.' 

E can give this one instance only, to show how 
intiously Mohl performed his work as the re- 
sed contemporaneous historian of Oriental leain- 
i how much may be learnt from his pages that 
t to be forgotten in the hurry of our life. No 
3ubt Persia was always nearest to his heart, and 
his warm interest in these cuneiform researches, 
'^hich, resting chiefly on the decipherment of the 
J'*^t8 of the ancient kings of Persia, such as Cyrus, 
us, and Xerxes, threw a new light on the history 
'f the Persian language, both before and after their 
Hence, also, hia sincere admiration for Bur- 
"ouf 8 labours for the recovery of the sacred writings 
"' Zoroaster, and the full afipreciatlon of Eumouf s 
P'lilological method as the only one that could lead to 
'''iBtworthy results in the interpretation of the Avesta 
*8 Well as of the Veda. But though these personal 
Fsdilections had their intluence, we shall find in 
reading his annual reports that he treated every other 
subject, too, with almost the same accuracy and 
thorooghneas of appreciation. Every really important 
publication, whether in Arabic, Hebrew, Syriae, Ar- 
menian, Sanskrit, or Chinese, is carefully chronicled — 
Hay, we meet again and again with paragraphs which 
form short but complete treatises on the history and 
the tme value of whole branches of Oriental literature. 
Whoever wishes to know how we came possessed 
of the Himyaritic inscriptions, and what theii- bearing 
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is on the history of the Semitic languages, should reft" 
Mohl's account of Fresnel's and Arnaud's wanderings 
on the coast of Yemen, chiefly suggested and encouraged 
by Mohl himself, (See Bapports for 1840, 1844, 18+5" 
1846, 1856.) 

The practicability of aubsbitnting the Roman letters 
for the numerous alphabets of Oriental language) 
discussed by Mohl in 1841, and again in 1865. In 
answer to those who twitted the English Govemmeo.* 
with the slow progress they had been able to make i-O 
persuading the natives to write Hindustani wifcl* 
Roman letters, while the Mohammedans had bbc— 
ceeded in a very short time in making the Persi&ixa 
adopt the Ai-abic alphabet, he drily remarked tha,-* 
the Mohammedans punished all who continued t' 
write Persian with the old Pehlevi, and not witt» 
Arabic letters, with death (p. 25). Though Mohl doe: 
not give his authority for this statement, we have r* 
doubt he could have given chapter and verse for it. 

The discovery of the Syriac and Coptic MSS. h^ 
Tattam in 1842, and subsequently by Pacho, the firs* 
specimens of these new treasures such as the thre-o 
undoubtedly genuine letters of Ignatius published hy 
Cureton, and lastly the oxeellont catalogue of tl».« 
whole collection by Wright, — all this is described in 
masterly way in the Report for the years 1846, 1847"; 
1848, 1864. 

Students of Arabic will find an accurate account o- 
all important publications, particularly some instm'^' 
tive chapters on the life of Mohammed, doing fi)!-* 
justice to Sprenger's treatment of the prophet on oO-^ 
side, and to Sir W, Muir's very different treatment <"*■ 
the other. The gradual formation and sifting too **■ 
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te traditions concerning Mohammed and the growth 
of his new religion will interest many readers, as con- 
buoing aignificant and useful hints on similar phases 
in the history of other religions. Full justice is ren- 
dered to Lane's Arabic Lexicon, but not without an 
Bxpreasion of regret that it should have been re- 
stricted to the so-called classical language only. 

The reports on Chinese literature are very complete, 
Chinese having been for a long time one of Mohl'a 
favourite occupations. When Stanislas Julien pub- 
Jished his translation of the travels of Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to India, he nowhere found a 
more appreciative, yet discriminating critic than in 
Moh], 

in. all the subjects hitherto mentioned Mohl was 
Perfectly at homo. The languages were familiar, the 
Jiteraturea a subject of constant interest to him. But 
^^en in other branches of Eastern learning, in San- 
^l^rit, for instance, and Indian literature in general, 
few could have more surely distinguished the im- 
Pi^rtant from the unimportant, few could have better 
pointed out the duty which Sanskrit scholarship 
*Wed to the learned world at large, than Mohl. 
beginning with his first report, in 1H40, he calls the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars to the Veda, Hie 
^hodos, hit! salla! he seems to say whenever his 
Survey brings him to the frontiers of India. He 
Welcomes with real joy every attempt at filling the 
gap in our knowledge of Sanskrit literature, which 
Scholars such as Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Mill, and 
Wilson had indicated rather than filled. He shows 
*iow Indian literature must for ever remain a baseless 
febrie unless its truly historical foundation, the Veda, 
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can Ixi recovered. As early aa 1840 he tolls a& tliat 
the old East India Company bad ordered the text of 
the four Vedaa to be pullisbed by the learned Br^- 
mane of the College at Calcutta after the boat MSS. 
of Benares. ' C'est une grande et magnifique entre- 
priao.' be says, 'qui fera bonnenr au gouvemement 
anglais, et qui livrci'a aiix etudes des savanta de tous 
les pays un monument litt^aire dont il est difficile 
d'^valuer I'importance pour rbiatoire de la civilisa- 
tion.' It is well known, however, that neithar 
learned Br&bmans nor trustworthy MSS. were forth- 
coming in India. Brahmans who wi^re able wen 
unwilling, those who were willing were nnable, to 
produce an edition of the test and the commen- 
taries of tbe Veda : and European Bcbolarsbip had at 
last to undertake the work, and give to tbe Brahmans 
the first complete edition of their own sacred books. 

Mohl tella us at the same time that during several 
years the French Government had then been buying 
MSS. of the Veda and its commentaries in India, awl 
that several boxoa of them had already an-ived at 
Paris. This was chiefly due to Bumouf, who, besides 
Rosen, was at that time probably the only Sanskrit 
scholar who had gone beyond Colebrooke, and pene- 
trated furthest into the outworks of Vedic acbolarahip, 
and to the enlightened patronage of M. Guizot. Even 
so Jate as 1869 M. Guizot, in announcing to the writtt 
of this article his election as a foreign member of the 
French Institute, remaj-ked: 'Je ne suis pas un jug^ 
competent de vos travaux sur les V^as, mais je nw 
ft^licite d'avoir un pcu contribu^ k vons fournir les 
mat&iaux, et je vous remercie d'en avoii- gard^ 1^ 
souvenir.' 
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Hardly a year passes in which Mohl does not give 
na some new information on the gradual advances 
made by Sanskrit scholars in. their attempts to master 
tie difficulties of the Veda ; and in hia simple and 
clear treatment of the importance of the native tra- 
ditional literature on one side, and the freedom of 
iuropean scholarship on the other, we see again the 
foiaturity of his mind and the impartiality of his 
idgment, in strong contrast with the wranglingfs of 
i&^ded pleaders. 

But deeply impressed as Mohl was with the im- 

'rfance of Vedic studies, other branches of Indian 

i'terature were not passed over by him in silence. 

"Oyer's edition of the Eajatarangini, the history of 

we Kings of Kashmir, Prinsep's discovery of the PS.li 

•jphabet, Gorrcsio'a magnificent edition of the Eama- 

J^«a, Foucaux's ti-anslation of the Tibetan version of 

""e Life of Buddha, Lassen's Indian Antiquities, 

"Oehtlingk and Roth's as well as Golds tucker's San- 

^•^rit Dictionaries, Woepke'a original researches on 

"^^ian numerals and mathematics, Nfeve's and Weber's 

^*^»kB, all receive their recognition; all are repre- 

'^tited to us as marking definite stages in the slow 

"^">t safe advance of the small and valiant anny of 

^f iental scholars. 

It is not easy to form an idea of the work entailed 
*^ti a really conscientious scholar who undertakes to 
i^Vrite such annual repoi'ts. Those only who have 
to do it know how much time is required in 
dlecting the mere materials, how much care in 
determiniiig what amount of recognition, of praise or 
blame, is due to each work. Though each of these 
annual repor's fills only from fifty to a hundred 
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pagee, a consi<ior&l>le portion of Mohl's leisure moat 
have been consumed in their preparation. 

Other societieB have published similar reports, but 
seldom with such regularity ae the Soci«5t^ Ajsiatiiinfi 
during Mohl'a Becrotaryship — never with that due 
proportion which MoLl knew how to preserve in 
the general plan of hia annual review. If snch 
reports become too complete, they degenerate into 
mere catalogues ; if they are too minute and searctungi 
they grow into treatises on a few leading publications. 
There have been annual rapports published by thoss 
who succeeded Mohl as secretaries of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, These rapports are written, no 
doubt, in more classical French, and are full of mo8t 
valuable materials. But they have gradually become 
less and less comprehensive, and are now restricted to 
a survey of the work done during each year by the 
Oriental scholars of France only. 

Still greater, perhaps, was the difficulty of main- 
taining throughout that judicial position which Mohl 
took in his reports from beginning to end. Of himself 
we hear little^alraoat nothing. It is only by acci- 
dent that we find out how much was due to him 
personally in several of the greatest undertakings 
patronised by the French Government. In soiflo 
cases he seems to caiTy that modesty too far. The 
French, we know, are very sensitive on this point. 
They dislike the pronoun ' I.' Yet there is danger of 
good taste sinking into mannerism even here. When 
speaking of his edition of the ' Shah Nameh,' it would 
have sounded more simple and natural, even in 
French, if Mohl had said, ' A new volume of my 
edition of the "Shah Namch" ha.s been finisliedi 
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ioslead of telling his Mends, as he Eilways docs, that 
'a member of their Society has finished a new volume 
of the " Shah Nameh." ' Howover, as a German 
Writing in French, Mohl no doubt felt himself bound 
to observe French etiquette even more carefully than 
a Frenchman, and if ho erred, he erred, at all events, 
on the safe side. 

What is, however, even more creditable to him ia the 
reserve with which he speaks of his personal friends. 
Mohl could not have been the scholar he was, without 
having both strong sympathies and strong antipathies 
with regard to other scholars or would-be scholars, 
wtether in Fi'anco or elsewhere. But it would re- 
quire a very delicate ear to discover any trace of 
tiieee personal feelings in his official reports. When 
delivering these annual addresses he speaks with a 
full conscioxisnoss of his responsibility, He seems to 
feel that the honour of the Soci^t^ Asiatique is in his 
Keeping. He never abuses the trust committed to 
liim, he never allows himself an unfair advantage. 
'When reading again through his reports from the 
year 1840 to the year 1867, we meet with few lines 
■which he would now wish to see unwritten, though 
tune has laid its disenchanting hand on many hopes 
snd many schemes in the field of Oriental scholarship. 
^o doubt Mohl disappointed many, either by his 
silence or by his measured praise. He made himself, 
*e believe, more enemies than friends by his faithful 
stewardship ; but he retained through life, in spite of 
iiiany disappointments, an unshaken trust in truth. 

It is del^htful to see the unanimous testimony 
liome to Mohl's uprightness by his colleagues at the 
French Institute. His position at Paris was hy no 
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nieana an easy one. True, he bad old and faitlital 
friends, but he had also — and how could it be otlle^ 
wise t — enviera and enemies. He was loved by ioex, 
liked by many, respected by all, even by those who 
neither liked nor loved bira. Men, so high-minded 
as Maury, Renan, Regnier, and otbera might truly 
say that they had almost forgotten that Mohl wu 
not a Frenchman. In his last farewell Alfred Maury 
exclaimed: 'Adieu, Jules Mohl; nous te saluons 
derni^re demeure, non seuleraent comme un confrere, 
maia comme un eompatriote. La science, au rests, 
n'a pas de nationality ; ou, pour mieus dire, elle est 
de toutes les nationality; elle travaille k lea rap- 
procher, h lea unir, et eette conciliation noua aimioM 
a la rencontrer en toi.' 

But it would hardly be fair to expect the 
elevation of thought and feeling from smaller mindsi 
least of all from those whose pretensions Mob! had 
occasionally to check, or whose interests he had 
times to cross. Mohl, though he seems to have beon 
a welcome guest at several courts, bad never learnt to 
be a courtier. Life to him was not worth having, if 
it required any economising with truth. All hii 
friends agree that there was a certain brusgaeiuti 
in him, whicb he could never overcome to the end of 
bis life, and whicb they kindly ascribed to his 
German blood. M. Barbier de Meynard says of 
bim : — 

'L'amouT du vrai, I'horreur du cbarlatanisme etde 
Tintrigue donnaient k son abord ce je ne sais quoi <!* 
r^erv^ et de brusque qui ne permettait pas d'apprfe* 
du premier coup d'ceil tout cc qu"il y avait en lui ^ 
liont-^ naturelle ot dp clialcureuse sympathie.' 
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That brusqucnesa, however, was not merely a 
ational peculiarity; it had a deeper source, it 
rose from his sense of the sa^redneas of science. 
'heprofanmn xmlgus never forgave him for that. 

M, Laboulaye says of him with perfect truth : — 

'Mohl avait au plus haut degr^ le sentiment de la 
eaponsabilit^ qui pesait sur nous ; pour lui, la science 
itaitnne religion, et il voulait barter du temple tons 
ea profanes.' 

M. Renan speaks in the strongest language of the 
influence which Mohl exercised in all elections, 
whether at the Institute, the College de France, or 
elsewhere, simply because it was known that to him 
Bdencej wan sacred, and no pergonal feelings would 
eyer sway his vote : — 

'Le grand titre de M. Mobl il la reconnaissance dea 
savants est cependant, avant tout, I'influence qu'il a 
exerc^e. II sut pr^sider ^ nos etudes avec une soli- 
iiit4 de jugement et un esprit philoaophique qui seuls 
peuvent donner de la valeur k des travaux ^pars et 
Sana hen apparent. Ce hen, il le cr^t par sa judi- 
cieuae et savante critique ; son aiitorit^ aidait les amis 
^e la v^rit^ k distinguer le m^rite s^rieux des aucces 
wales qu'on trouve sonvent auprfea du public en flat- 
*nt sea goilts auperficiela. Par la M. Mohl C oecupd 
■wia nos Etudes une place de premier ordre ; le vide 
|u'il a laiss^ ne sera pas de sitot rempli. Ami du 
^^ et du soUde en toutes choses, il ne faisait aucun 
art k la vanity, 6. I'envie de briller. Sa direction a 
^ auasi efficace qu'&lair^e. M, Mohl i^tait pour nous 
'Us une des raisons que nous aviona de vivre et de 
en fa ire.' 

How true it is to say of such men as Mohl, 'They 
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make U3 live and do well.' They keep ua fro 
making concessions, from taking what is called 
easier view of life, from making to ourselves frienii 
l:iy the mammon of unrighteous praise. That ha 
friends at Paria should have allowed him to mainl 
that independent position through life, that they 
should have yielded to hia silent influence, that they 
should not have resented hia occasional reproofs, re- 
flects the highest credit on the French character. No 
doubt, it was but human nature that Frenchmen nho 
found themselves opposed by Mohl should aometimea, 
when all other arguments had failed, be heard to 
murmur grumblingly. Ah, cet Al/einand ! FrenchmeD 
would not be Frenchmen, Englishmen would not bs 
Englishmen, Germans would not be Germans, if they 
did not think that on some point or other they wart 
better judges than anybody else. There were the (ii* 
minorum gentium in Paris too, who shrugged the* 
shoulders when Mohl'a Rapport was out, and thou[' 
it very hard that the censorship of Oriental stndii 
in France should have fallen into the hands of 
Allemand. But when we read these annual Repoi 
now, after the lapse of many years/and compare thi 
vrith the reports or presidential addresses of ot 
academies or learned societies, we shall be better abl 
to understand the influence which their high judicii 
and moral tone exercised at the time. Nowhere 
we see any traces of communiques, but thinly veili 
by the honoured name of a president or secretar 
Nowhere is there a sign of his yielding to that gro 
temptation of saying a kind word of our friends, < 
paaaing a slur on our or their opponents. It wi 
because every one felt that the Secretary of tl 
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a.4i& Aaiatique was a man of honour, most sen- 
1 and jealous for the good name of his Society, 
Uid still more for the honour of science, that his ad- 
eaaes were listened to and hia judgments accepted 
1 whole world. It was because in other cases 
KiaX charge has been committed to men of less sensitive 
'a and less clean hands, to men who look upon 
jKientific studies as a mere amusement or a road to 
Kial distinction, that the honour of this or that 
med society has been tarnished and sacrificed to 
Hie petty ambitions and the impotent jealoiisies of a 
all clique. When we read through the long list of 
iMohl's 'Rapports' without meeting with one single 
' 16 that could be traced to personal favour or personal 
l^te, one word of blame or praise that would make 
e members of the Socii?t«5 Asiatique regret having 
intrusted their honour to their German assistant- 
cretary, secretary, and president, we shall be better 
%ble to understand what M. Konan meant when say- 
ing of Mohl, ' II litait une dea raisons que nous avions 
'ie vivre et de bien faii'e.' 

But we should carry away a very false impression 
*>f Mohl if we thought of him only as the stern censor, 
-^mong his more intimate frienda Mohl was full of 
•kindliness and humour, though later in life there was 
^ cloud of melancholy that threw a shadow over the 
twinkle of his bright and piercing eyes. Mohl spoke 
"three languages, — German, French, and English, — and 
it might be said of him what was said of Ennius, that 
lie had three hearts, or rather that he had a large 
^ teart, large enough to appreciate and love all that 

E;ood and noble in the German, the French, and 
Inglisb character ; strong enough to despise and 
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shuD all that was bad and mean, whether Geroian, 
French, or Englieh. He was German by nature. 
French by taste, English by love, and ho had trne 
frienda in every one of these countriea. He had ieamt 
more particularly from his own personal experienw 
how the French and German characters might supple- 
ment each other in their strong and weak points; 
and during the whole of hia life he looked forward to 
a future when these two nations should better under 
Btand and appreciate each other ; should forget that 
vulgar military rivalry, and work together for the 
highest achievements in literature and art. There 
was a time when that dream seemed more than half- 
realised, and there can be no doubt that the silent 
but never-ceasing influence of such men as Mohl did 
much towards the realisation of such a dream. During 
Louis Philippe's reign the spirit of German science 
might be felt in the beat works of French scholarship, 
literature, and art. There was a Remie Oermanifii 
published in Paris, intended to show to the more 
fastidious French public that there was solid gold to 
be found in the crude ore of German science, while in 
Germany the name of Humboldt alone is sufficient to 
show how German science had begun to be quickened 
by French esprit. These happy days came to an end 
almost from the beginning of the Napoleonic ri'jiiof- 
If there was a place where Louis Napoleon was hatfid 
with an unwavering hatred, it was the Institul di 
France. One might have written over its portalsi 
' No Bonapartist need apply.' When Leverrier wW 
forced upon the Institut, Biot, the veteran aatronomer, 
was heard to say in a bluff voice, ' Qui est cet homv* 
id?' and when told that it was Leverrier, he muttered 
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W) his friends, 'J'ai connu Laplace; je ne connais pa» 
Leverrier.' When about the same time Napoleon in- 
BJated on having the name of the InstUut de France 
changed into Inslitut Imperial de France, Villemain 
vas chosen to draw up an historical memoir, showing 
tow under the most glorious kings of France, during 
Ihe Republic, and during the reign of the t/reat 
Napoleon, the Inatitut had always been called simply 
hslitut de France ; and if a change was now required, 
the Minister was requested to send his architect to 
Maae the golden letters placed on the fagade of the 
Palais de I'Institut by the architect of Richelieu. 

Nor was there among the Membres de tliistitut one 
who saw and dreaded the fatal influence of the Napo- 
leonic rule more than the one German member of that 
illustrious assembly, Mohl. No political successes, 
ao outward splendour, no offers of patronage to Htei-a- 
ture and science, could dazzle his eyes. Hia con- 
viction remained unshaken from first to last, that the 
System of government introduced by Louis Napoleon 
and his court must ruin France, and through the ruin 
of France ruin the peaceful development of the whole 
of Europe. He lived to see his prophecies come true. 
The last years of hia life were passed in deepest sorrow 
at the utter destruction of the fau'eat dream of his 
youth, the union and friendship of France and Ger- 
many, as the champions of the intellectual freedom of 
the future. Hia friends in Paris, though their ranks 
had been thinned by death, remained loyal to him, 
and to the honour of French men of science it should 
always be remembered that even in those darkest 
daya, when all that was German was detested in 
France, Mohl was able to occupy his chair at the 



lofiiitubc vriUiout one single member of the Ac&dem; 
forgetting the respect they owed to him, to them- 
selviM. finil to the noble traditions of the place in 
which they were asaenihleil. It was he who melioJ 
to retire and to withdraw himaclf from society; and 
though he patiently and silently continued his useM 
work, no ono who knew his happy countenance betoit 
the days of iS^8 would have known him again after 
the days of 1K71, Hia house, however, continned 
what it had been for many years, a kind of &e« 
port, open to all who came to Paris to see what fftt 
moat worth seeing there. During the days of to 
Empire it happened sometimes that Royal visitors, 
staying at the Tiiileriea, came to the Rue du Bac tt 
make the ac(|uaintance of men whom neither tbe 
Empreas could tempt nor the Emperor commanA 
When the storms of the Commvne had subsided, tbe 
old free port was open again, and many of hia Engliali 
friends will long preserve the recollection of pieasan' 
hours spent with him during the last years of hia life 
though chiefly talking over old days and moiiming 
over old friends. What the charm of his society wMf 
all his friends know. No one has a better right W 
bear his teatimony than he with whose worda we ah»B 
close this tribute of respect and gratitude ; 'SamoiaWi 
(/rdce au tact et a la profonde connaisaance de li 
aociM fran(iais6 que posskde ifme. Mohl, continued 
les meilleures traditicna d'un moade pkin d'eaprit « 
de eharme, qui n'eat plus qu'un souvenir. Tout lei 
4irangef8 de distinction sy rencontraient ; toutea 
opinions s'y donnaient la main.' 
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IS is, no doubt, a forgetful ago. Every day 
rings new events rushing in upon us fj'om all 
)f the world, and the hours of real rest, when 
[Jit ponder over the past, recall pleasant days, 
m the faces of those who are no more, are 
Kd. Men and women disappear from this husy 
nd though for a time they had heen the ra- 
centres of social, political, or literary life, 
daces are soon taken by others — 'the place 
'flhall know them no more.' Few only appear 
ll^^er a time, claiming once more our attention, 

rthe memoirs of their lives, and then either 
away for ever among the shades of the de- 
1^ or assuming afresh a power of life, a place in 
f, and an influence on the future often more 
fel even than that which they exercised on the 
rhile living in it. To call the great and good 
ek from the grave is no easy task ; it requires 
f the power of a vates sacer, but the heart of 
friend. Few men live great and good Uvea, 
rer can write them; nay, often, when they 
ir of Baron CuuseD, by bis widow, Baroness Bunsen.' 
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pjgsner Erinnoning geeoliildert, von seiner Wittwe. Deutaolie 
dutch nane Mittbeilungen venneLrt von Friedrioh Nippold.' 
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I been lived and have been written, the world 
I by unheeding, as crowds will pass without a 
glance by the portraits of a Titian or a Van Dyke. 
Now and then, however, a biography takes root, and 
then acts as a lesson as no other lesson can act. Such 
biographies have all the importance of an Ecct Homo, 
showing to the world what man can be, and perma- 
nently raising the ideal of human lifo. It was so in 
England with the life of Dr. Arnold ; it was bo more 
lately with the life of Prince Albert ; it will be th» 
same with the life of Bunsen. 

It seeiuB but yesterday that Bunson left England; 
yet it was in 1 854 that his house in Carlton-terraw 
ceased to be the refreshing oasis in London life which 
many still i-emembor, and that the powerful, thooght-' 
ful, beautiful, loving face of the Prussian Ambassador 
was seen for the last time in London society. Bunsen 
then retired from public life, and after spending sis 
more years in literary work, struggling with death, 
yet revelling in life, he died at Bonn on the aSth of- 
November, 1S60. His widow has devoted the yeaiS' 
of her solitude to the noble work of collecting the. 
materials for a biography of her husband, and wff 
have now in two large volumes all that could be' 
collected, or, at least, all that could be conveniently 
published, of the sayings and doings of Bunsen, the 
scholar, the statesman, and, above all, the philosopher 
and the Christian. Throughout the two volume? 
the outward events are sketched by the hand of tha 
Baroness Bunsen ; but there runs, as between wooded 
hiUs, the main stream of Bunsen's mind, the outpour 
ings of his heart, which were given so freely and fully' 
in his letters to his friends. When such materials' 
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St there can be no more aatisfactory kind of bio- 
Htpby tban that of introducing the man himaelf, 
leaking unreservedly to hia most intimate friends 
n the great events of bis life. This is an auto- 
iography, in fact, free from all drawbacks. Here 
lad there that process, it is true, entails a greater 
Inlnesa of detail than ia acceptable to ordinary 
readers, however highly Bunsen's own friends may 
value every line of bis familiar letters. But general 
■ readers may easily pass over letters addressed to 
■■different persons, or treating of subjects less inter- 
P-.fsting to themselves, without losing the thread of 
flie story of the whole life ; while it is sometimes of 
great interest to see the same subject discussed by 
Eunsen in letters addressed to different people. One 
serious difficulty in these letters is that they are 
nearly all translations from the German, and in the 
process of translation some of the original charm is 
Inevitably lost. The translations are very faithful, 
^d they do not sacrifice the peculiar turn of German 
thought to the requirements of strictly idiomatic 
English. Even the narrative itself betrays occasion- 
ally the German atmosphere in which it was written, 
'"Jt the whole book brings back all the more vividly 
"^ thoae who knew Eunsen the language and the 
^6ry expressions of his English conversation. The 
two volumes are too bulky, and one's arms ache 
wtiile holding them ; yet one is loth to put them ■ 

down, and there will bo few readers who do not I 

regret that more could not have been told us of I 

L Bunsen's life. I 

All really great and honest men may be said to I 

live three lives : — there is one life which is seen and I 
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accepted by the worl<] at large, a man's outward He; 
there is a seconJ life which is seen by a man's tnoet 
inttmatc friends, his household life ; and there is i 
thinl lifw, fteon only by the man himaelf and by Him 
who 8carchctl» the heart, which may be called the 
inner or heavenly life. Most biographers are and 
must be satisfied with giving the two former aspectt 
of their hero's life— the version of the world and 
that of his Mends. Both are important, both eon- 
tain some truth, though neither of them the whole 
truth. But there is a third life, a life led in com- 
munion with God, a life of aspiration rather than of 
fulfilment, — that life which we see, for instance, in 
St. Paul, when he says, ' The good tliat I would, 
I do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do,' 
It is but seldom that we catch a glimpse of those 
deep springs of human character which cannot vise W 
the surface even in the most confidential intercourse, 
which in everyday life are hidden from a man's ow 
sight, but which break forth when he is alone witli 
his God in secret prayer — aye, in prayers without 
words. Here lies the charm of Buneen'a life. Not 
only do we see the man, the father, the husband, 
the brother that stands behind the Ambassador, bat 
we see behind the man his angel beholding the fftW 
of his Father which ia in heaven. Hia prayers, poured 
forth in the critical moments of his life, have been 
preserved to us, and they show us what the world 
ought to know, that our gi'eatcst men can also Iw 
our beat men, and that freedom of thought is not 
incompatible with sincere religion. Those who kneff 
Bunsen well know how that deep, religious under- 
urrcnt of his soul was constantly hubMing up ood 



leaking forth in bis conversations, startling even 
he mere worldling by an earnestness that frightened 
"way every smile. It was said of him that he could 
Jive out devils, and he cei-tainly could with his 
olemn, yet loving, voice soften hearts that would 
ield to no othei' appeal, and see with one look 
hrough that mask which man wears hut too often 
n the masquerade of the world. Hence his numeious 
ind enduring fiiendshipa, of which these volumes 
wntain so many sacred relics. Hence that confidence 
Imposed in him liy men and women who had once 
been brought in contact with him. To those who 
can see with their eyes only, and not with their 
hearts, it may seem strange that Sir Robert Peel, 
shortly before his death, should have uttered the 
name of Eunsen. To those who know that England 
once had Prime Ministers who were found praying 
<m their knees before they delivered their greatest 
Bpeeehes, Sir Robert Peel's recollection, or, it may 
!«, desire of Bunaen in the last momenta of his life 
las nothing strange. Eunsen's life was no ordinary 
life, and the memoirs of that life are more than an 
ordmary book. That book will tell in England 
ofld in Germany far more than in the Middle Ages 
the life of a new Saint; nor are there many Saints 
whose real life, if sifted as the life of Eunsen has 
■^wn, would bear comparison with that noble cha- 
racter of the nineteenth century. 

BuDsen was born in 1791 at Corhach, a small town 
■a the small principality of Waldeck. His father was 
poor, but a man of independent spirit, of moral recti- 
' tuile, and of deep religious convictions. Bunsen, the 
Iff hia old age, distinguished himself at school. 
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and was sent to the University of Marburg at tie 
of seventeen. All he had then to depend on y 
Exhibition of about ^'7 a year, and a sum of s 
which his father had saved for him to start him | 
life. This may seem a small sum, but if we want ' 
know how much of paternal love and self-denial '' I 
represented we ought to read an entry in his fathers I 
diary : ' Account of cash receipts, by God's mercy ob- [ 
tained for transcribing law documents between i;93 
and 1814 — aura total 3020 thalers 23grosch6n,' thfttifl 
to say, about ^22 per annum. Did any English Dnke 
ever give his son a more generous allowance— more 
than two-thirds of hia own annual income? Eunsen 
began by studying divinity, and actually preached B 
sermon at Marburg, in the church of St. Elizabeth- 
Students in divinity are required in Germany to preadi 
sermons as part of their regular theological training. 
and before they are actually ordained. Marburg was 
not then a very efficient University, and, not Ending 
there what he wanted, Bunsen after a year went to 
Gottingen, chiefly attracted by the fame of Heyn^" 
He soon devoted himself entirely to classical studied'" 
and in order to support himself— for ^7 per annur^J 
will not support even a German student^he acceptei^J 
the appointment of assistant teacher of Greek anf^' 
Hebrew at the Gottingen gymnasium, and also be--^ 
1 private tutor to a young American, Mr. Astor„«»* 
the son of the rich American merchant. He was thn»-- 
learning and teaching at the same time, and he ac- , 
quired by his daily intercourse with hia pupil a prac- 
tical knowledge of the English language. While at 
Gottingen he carried off, in 1813, a prize for an Essay 
on ' The Athenian Law of Inheritance,' which attracted 
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more than usual attention, and may, in fact, be looked 
upon as one of the first attempta at Comparative 
Juriaprudence. In 1813 he writes from Gottingen: — 
'Poor and lonely did I arrive in this place. Heyne 
received me, guided me, bore with me, encouraged 
me, showed me in himself the example of a high and 
noble energy and indefatigable activity in a calling 
■which was not that to which his merit entitled him ; 
he might have superintended and administered and 
maintained an entire kingdom.' 

The following passage from the same letter deserves 
to be quoted as coming from the pen of a young man 
of twenty- two : — 

'Learning annihilates itself, and the most perfect 
is the first submerged ; for the next age scales with 
ease the height which cost the preceding the full 
vigour of life,' 

After leaving the University Bunsen travelled in 
Gennany with young Astor, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Frederic Schlegel at Vienna, of Jacobi, Schell- 
ing, and Thiersch at Munich. He was all that time 
continuing his o^vn philological studies, and we see 
him at Munich attending lectures on Criminal Law, 
and making his first beginning in the study of Persian, 
When on the point of starting for Paiis with his 
American pupil, the news of the glorious battle of 
Leipsic (October, 1813) disturbed their plana, and he 
resolved to settle again at Gottingen till peace should 
have been concluded. Here, while superintending 
tke studies of Mr. Astor, he plunged into reading of 
the most varied character. He writes (p. 5 1 ) : — 

'I remain firm and strive after my earlioat purpose 
in life, more felt, perhaps, than already discerned, — 
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vi)!. to bring over into ray own knowledge and int 
my own Fatherland the language and the spirit 
the solemn and distflnt East. I would for tho accom-] 
pUaliment of Ihia object even quit Europe, in orilefl 
to draw out of the ancient well that which I find 
elsewhere.' 

This is tlie first indication of an important el< 
in Bunsen's early life, his longing for the East, 
his all but prophetic anticipation of the great resoll 
which a study of the ancient language- of India 
one day yield, and the light it would shed on thei 
darkest pages in the ancient history of Greece, Italy, 
and Germany. The study of the Athenian law of 
inheritance seems first to have diawn his attentioD to 
the ancient codes of Indian law, and he was deeply 
impressed by the discovery that the peculiar system 
of inheritance which in Greece existed only in tin 
petritied form of a primitive custom, sanctioned by 
law, disclosed in tho laws of Manu its original pur- 
port and natural meaning. This one spark excited 
in Bunsen's mind that constant yearning after i 
knowledge of Eastern and more particularly of Indian 
literature, which very nearly drove Lim to India in 
the same adventurous spirit as Anqnetil Duperron 
and Czoma de Kbi-os. Wo are now familiar with the 
great results that have been obtained by a study of 
the ancient languages and religion of the East, bub 
in 1S13 neither Bopp nor Grimm had begun to pub- 
lish, and Frederic Schlegel was the only one who in 
his little pamphlet, 'On the Language and the 
Wisdom of the Indians' (1808), had ventured to 
assert a real intellectual relationship between Europe 
and India. One of Bunsen's earliest friends, Woh'ad 



Scliuuiacher, related that even at school Bunsen's 
mind was turned towards India. ' Sometimes he 
■would let fall a word about India, which was unao- 
•ountable to me, as at that time I connected only 
a geographical conception with that name' (p. 17). 

While thus engaged io his studies at Gottingen, and 
■working in company with aueh friends as Brandis, 
ttie historian of Greek philosophy, Laehmann, the 
editor of the New Testament, Liicke, the theologian, 
Ernst Schulze, the poet, and others, Bunaen felt the 
influence of the great events that brought about the 
regeneration of Germany, nor was he the man to stand 
aloof, absorbed in literary work, while others were 
busy doing mischief difficult to remedy. The Princes 
of Germany and their friends, though grateful to the 
people for having at last shaken off with fearful sacri- 
fices the foreign yoke of Napolson, were most anxioua 
to maintain for their own benefit that convenient 
system of poUce government which for so long had 
kept the whole of Germany under French control. 
' It is but too certain,' Ennsen writes, ' that either for 
want of goodwill or of intelligence our Sovereigns will 
not grant us freedom such as we deserve. . . . And I 
fear that, as before, the much-enduring German will 
become an object of contempt to all nations who know 
how to value national spirit.' His first political 
essays belong to that period. Up to August, 1814, 
Bunsen continued to act as private tutor to Mr. Astor, 
though we see him at the same time, with his insati- 
able thirst after knowledge, attending courses of lec- 
tures on astronomy, mineralogy, and other subjects 
apparently so foreign to the main current of his mind. 
When Mr. Astor left him to return to America, Bunaen 
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went to Holland to see a sister to whom he vu 
deeply attached, and who seems to tmve shared vitll 
him the same religious convictions which in yoDth^ 
manhfxKl, and old age formed the foundation of Bun- 
sen's life. 8ome of Bunaen's detractors have accusei 
him of professing Christian piety in circles ^e» 
such professions were sure to be well received, let 
them read now the annals of his early life, and t'nej 
will find to their shame how boldly the same Bunseit 
professed his religious convictions among the stiidenti 
and professors of Oiittingen, who either scoffed a*, 
Christianity or only tolerated it as a kind of hamk 
less superstition. We shall only quote one 
stance : — 

' Bunsen, when a young student at Gottingen, once 
suddenly quitted a lecture in indignation at the un- 
worthy manner in which the moat aacred subject* 
were treated by one of the professors. The profesaor 
paused at the interruption, and hazarded the remark 
that "some one belonging to the Old Testament had 
possibly slipped in unrecognised" That called forlJt 
a burst of laughter from the entire audience, all being 
as well aware as the lecturer himself who it was thai 
had mortified him.' 

During hia stay in Holland Bunsen not onl; 
studied the language and literature of that country 
but his mind was also much occupied in observin 
the national and religious character of this smaB 
but interesting branch of the Teutonic race. H 
writes : — 

' In all things the German, or, if you will, i 
Teutonic, character is worked out into form in a man 
ner more decidedly national than anywhere else. . . 
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["his journey has jet more confirmeil my decision 
io become actjuainted with the entire Gennanie race, 
and then to proceed with the development of my 
governing ideas — (i.e. the study of Eastern languages 
in elucidation of Western thought). For this purpose 
I am about to travel with Erandia to Copenhagen to 
leam Danish, and, above all, Icelandic' 

And ao he did. The young student, as yet without 
(iny prospects in life, threw up his position at Gottin- 
gen, declined to waste his energies as a schoolmaster, 
iind started, we hardly know how, on his journey to 
Denmark. There, in company with Erandis, he lived 
and worked hard at Danish, and then attacked the 
study of the ancient Icelandic language and literature 
witt a fervour and with a purpose that shrank from 
no difficulty. He writes (p. 79) : — 

' The object of my research requires the acquisition 
of the whole treasures of language, in order to com- 
plete my favourite linguistic theories, and to Inquire 
Into the poetry and religious conceptions of German- 
Scandinavian heathenism, and their hiBtorical con- 
nexion with the East.' 

When his work in Denmark was finished, and 
■vhen he had collected materials, some of which, aa 
his copy taken of the ' Voluspa,' a poem of the Edda, 
■^ere not published till forty years later, he started 
"with Erandia for Eerlin. ' Frussia,' he writes on the 
loth of October, 1815, ' is the true Germany.' Thither 
he felt drawn, aa well aa Erandis, and thither he 
invited his friends, though, it mu.^t be confessed, with- 
out suggesting to them any settled plan of how to 
earn their daily bread. He writes aa if he had been 
even then at the head of affairs in Berlin, though he 
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wu only the fiientl of a friend of Niebuhr's, Niebnltf 
himself beiDg by no laeana all powerful in FrDBsi% 
even in iHi.V This hopefuluesa was a tXMt i 
Punsen's character that remained through life, . 
plan was no Booner suggested to him and appro^ei 
hy him than he took it for granted that a!l obatacla 
must vanish ; and many a time did all obstacles 
before the joyous confidence of that magician, a Eu 
that should be remembered by those who used t 
blame him as sai^uino and visionary. One of his. 
friends, Lucke, writes to Ernst Schulzo, the poet, whc 
Bunsen had invited to Denmark, and afterwards t 
Berlin: — 

' In the enclosed richly-filled letter you will recog 
nise Bunsen's power and splendour of mind, and yo 
will also not fail to perceive his thoughtlessness i 
making projects. He and Brandis ai-e a pair of mof 
amiable speculators, full of affection ; but one ma 
meet them with the ne quid nimis.' 

However, Bunsen in his flight was not to he b 
by any warning or checked by calculating the chano 
of success or failure. With Brandis be went to Berlil 
spent the glorious winter from 1815 to 1816 in t 
society of men like Niebuhr and Schleiermacher, ai 
became more and more determined in his own pli 
of life, which was to study Oriental languages ; 
Paris, London, or Calcutta, and then to settle f 
Berlin as Professor of Universal History. A full \ 
statement of his literary laboui's, both for the paatj 
and for the future, was drawn up by bim, to be suth 
mitted to Niebuhr, and it will be read even noi 
with interest by those who knew Bunsen when t 
ti'ied to take up forty years later the threads thafcl 



ia.d slipped from his hand at the age of four-and- 
twenty. 

Instead of being sent to study at Paris and London 
\>y the Prussian Government, as he seems to have 
wished, he was suddenly called to Paris by hia old 
pnpil, Mr. Astor, who, atter two years' absence, had 
returned to Europe, and was anxious to renew hia 
relations with Bunaen. Bunsen's object in accepting 
Astor'a invitation to Paiia was to study Persian, and 
great was his disappointment; when, on arriving 
there, Mr. Aator wished him at once to start for Italy. 
This was too much for Bunsen, to be turned hack 
just as he was going to quench his thirst for Oriental 
literature in the lectures of Sylvestre de Sacy. A 
compromise was effected. Bunaen remained for three 
months in Paris, and promised then to join his friend 
and pupil in Italy. How he worked at Persian and 
Arabic during the interval must be read in his own 
letters :- — 

'I write from six in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, only in the course of that time having a 
"Walk in the garden of the Luxembourg, where I also 
oftfin study ; from four to six I dine and walk ; from 
six to seven sleep ; from seven to eleven work again. 
I have overtaken in study some of the French students 
who had begun a year ago. God be thanked for this 
help! Before I go to bed I read a chapter in the 
Jiew Testament, in the morning on rising one in 
the Old Testament ; yesterday I began the Psalms from 
the first.' 

As soon as he felt that be could continue his study 
of Persian without the aid of a master, he left Pai-is. 
Though immersed in work, he had made several 
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acquaintances, among others that of Alexander von 
Humboldt, ' who intends in a few years to visit 
where I may hope to meet him. He has been 
beyond measure kind to me, and from him I sbalL 
receive the best recommendations for Italy and 
England, as well as from his brother, now Prussian 
Minister in London. Lastly, the winter in Rome 
may become to me, by the presence of Niebuhr, more 
instructive and fruitful than in any other place- 
Thus has God ordained all things for me for the best^ 
according to His will, not mine, and far better than I 
deserve.' 

These were the feelings with which the yonug 
scholar, then twenty-four years of age, started foi 
Italy, as yet without any p.isition, without having 
published a single work, without knowing, as wa 
may suppose, where to rest his head. And yet he 
was full, not only of hope, but of gratitude, and 
he little dreamt that before seven years had passed 
he would be in Niebubr's place, and before twenty 
five years had passed in the place of William von 
Humboldt, the Prussian Ambassador at the Court oi 
St. James. 

The immediate future, in fact, hail some sever* 
disappointments in store for him. When he arrived 
at Florence to meet Mr, Astor, the young American 
had received peremptory orders to return to Neff 
York, and as Bunsen declined to follow him, he found 
himself really stranded at Florence, and all his plaM 
thoroughly upset. Yet, though at that very time foU 
of care and anxiety about Iiis nearest relations, wl>* 
looked to him for support when he could hartll/ 
support himself, his God-trusting spirit did not brcalC 



down. He remained at Florence, continuing his Per- 
alan studies, and making a living by private tuition. 
A Mr. Cathcart seems to have been his favourite pupil, 
and through him new prospects of eventually pro- 
ceeding to India seemed to open. But, at the same 
time, Bunsen began to feel that the circumatancea of 
his life became critical. ' I feel,' he says, ' that I am 
on the point of securing or losing the fruit of my 
labours for life.' Rome and Niebuhr seemed the only 
haven in eight, and thither Bunsen now began to steer 
hiB frail bark. He arrived in Rome on the 14th of 
November, 1816. Niebuhr, who was Prussian Minis- 
ter, received him with great kindness, and entered 
heartily into the literary plans of his young friend. 
Brandia, Niebuhr '3 secretary, renewed in common with 
hia old friend his study of Greek philosophy. A native 
teacher of Arabic was engaged to help Bunsen in his 
Oriental studies. The necessary supplies seem to have 
come partly from Mr. As tor, partly from private 
lessons for which Bunsen had to make time in the 
midst of his varied occupations. Plato, Firdusi, the 
Koran, Dante, Isaiah, the Edda are mentioned by 
himself as his daily study. 

From an English point of view that young man 
at Rome, without a status, without a settled prospect 
in life, would have seemed an amiable dreamer, 
destined to wake suddenly, and not very pleasantly, 
to the stern realities of life. If anything seemed 
unlikely, it was that an Engkish gentleman, a man 
of good birth and of independent fortune, should 
give his daughter to this poor young German at 
Rome. Yet this was the very thing which a kind 
Providence, that Providence iu which Bunsen trusted 
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aiiiiJ all luH ti-ouLles and difficultiea, brought to paM. 
Bunsen Viecame acquainted with Mr. Waddington, 
and was allowed to read German with hia daughtera, 
In the most honourable manner he broke off his 
visits when he became aware of hia feelings for Miss 
Waddington, Ho writes to his sister : — 

' Having, at first, believed myself quite safe (the 
more so as I cannot think of marrjing without im- 
pairing my whole scheme of mental developmen^- 
and, least of all, could I think of pretending to a girl 
of fortune), I thought there was no danger.' 

A little later he writes to Mrs. Waddington to ei- 
plain to her the reason for hia discontinuing hia visits. 
But the mother — and, to judge from her letters, ft 
high-minded mother she must have been — ^accepled 
Bunsen on trust ; he was allowed to return to the 
house, and on the ist of July, 1817, the young German 
student, then twenty-five years of age, was married at 
Home to Miss Waddington. What a truly important 
event this was for Bunsen, even those who had not 
the privilege of knowing the partner of his life may 
learn from the work before us. Though little is said 
in these memoirs of hia wife, the mother of his children, 
the partner of hia joys and sorrows, it is easy to see 
how Eunsen's whole mode of life liecame possible only 
by the unceasing devotion of an ardent soul and 
a clear head consecrated to one object — to love and 
to cherish, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, till death us do part — aji 
and even after death 1 With such a wife the soul of 
Bunsen could soar on its wings, the small cares of lif* 
were removed, an independence was secured, and| 
though the Indian plans had to be surrendered, thfl 



highest ambition of Bunsen's life, a profexsorahip in a 
German University, seemed now easy of attainment. 
We should have liked a few more pages describing 
the joyous life of the young couple in the heyday of 
their life ; we couid have wished that he had not de- 
clined the wish of his mother-in-law, to have hia 
bust made by Thorwaldsen, at a time when he must 
have been a model of manly beauty. But jf we 
know less than we could wish of what Bunscn 
then was in the eyes of the world, we are allowed 
an insight into that heavenly life which underlay 
all the outward happiness of that time, and which 
shows him to us as but one eye could then have seen 
him. A few weeks after his marriage he writes in hia 
journal : — 

'Eternal, omnipresent God I enlighten me with 
Thy Holy Spirit, and fill me with Thy heavenly 
light! What in childhood I felt and yearned after, 
what throughout the years of youth grew clearer 
and clearer before my soul, — I will now venture to 
hold fast, to examine, to represent the revelation of 
Thee in man's energies and efiForts ; Thy firm path 
through the stream of ages I long to trace and 
recognise, as far as may be permitted to me even in 
this body of earth. The song of praise to Thee from 
the whole of humanity, in times far and near, — the 
pains and lamentations of men, and their eonaola- 
.tiona in Thee,— I wish to take in, clear and un- 
hindered. Do Thou send nie Thy Spirit of Truth, 
that I may behold things earthly as they are, with- 
out veil and without mask, without human trappings 
and empty adornment, and that in the silent peace 
of trutli I may feel and recognise Thee. Let me not 
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ter, nor bUJc away from the great end 
Thee. Let not the joya, or honours, or vanities oE 
the world enfeeble and darken my spirit; let mo 
ever feel that I can only perceive and know Thee in 
so far as mine is a living soul, and lives, and move^ 
and has its being in Thee.' 

Here we see Bunsen as the world did not see him, 
and we may observe how then, as ever, his literary 
work was to him hallowed by the objects for which 
it was intended. ' The firm path of God through the 
stream of ages ' is but another title for one of his last 
works, ' God in History," planned with such youthfiil 
ardour, and finished under the lengthening shadow of 
death. 

The happiness of Bunsen's life at Rome may easily 
be imagined. Though anxious to begin his work 
at a German University, he stipulated for three more 
years of freedom and preparation. Who could hava 
made the sacrifice of the bright spring of life, of 
unclouded days of happiness at Rome with wife ant 
children, and with such friends as Niebuhr aai 
Brandish Yet this stay at Rome was fraught wil 
fatal consequences. It led the straight current of 
Bunsen's life, which lay so clear before him, into a 
new bed, at first very tempting, for a time amootil 
and sunny, but alas ! ending in waste of energy 
■which no outward splendour could atone. The firei, 
false step seemed very natural and harmless. 
Brandis went to Germany to begin his professoril 
work, Bunsen took his place as Niebuhr's secrei 
at Rome. He was determined, then, that noti 
should induce him to remain in the diplomatic 
(p. 130), but the current of that mill-stream vr. 
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^Brong even for Eunsen. How he remained as Secre- 
^Bry of Legation, 1818; how the King of Fruasia, 
^^ffederick William III, came to visit Rome, and took 
^■fancj to the young diplomatist, who could speak 
^B him with a modesty and frankness tittle known 
^H Courts; how, when Nichuhr exchanged his em- 
^HusBy for a profesaoiial chair at Bonn, Bunson re- 
^Bained as Charg^ d' Affaires ; how he went to Berlin, 
^5827— S, and gained the hearts of the old King and 
Kif everybody else ; how he returned to Rome and 
Kiros fascinated by the young Crown Prince of Prussia, 
■;ftfterwards Frederick William IV, whom ho had to 
■ eonduct through the antiquities and the modem life 
^^ the world city; how he became Prussian Minister, 
^Be friend of popes and cardinals, the centre of the 
^Bst and most brilliant society; how, when the di)^- 
^Ptdties began between Prussia and the Papal Govern- 
Rment, chiefly with regard to mixed marriages, Bunsen 
■ibied to mediate, and was at last disowned by both 
Bptuties in 1838 — all this may now be road in the 
Kopen memoirs of his life. His letters during these 
K-twenty years are numerous and full, particularly 
^nose addressed to his sister, to whom he was deeply 
^Btat^ed. They are the most touching and elevating 
^Bwrd of a life spent in important oflicial business, 
^Binteresting social intercourse, in literary and anti- 
^Barian researches. In the enjoyment of art and 
^Bjture, and in the blessedness of a prosperous family 
^^K and throughout in an unbroken communion with 
^^M. There is hardly a letter without an expression 
^B that religion in common life, that constant con- 
^Bousness of a Divine Presence, which made his life 
^nife in God, To many readers this free outpouring 



of a God-loving soul M'ill seem to approach too t^ 
to tliat abuse of religioua phraseology which is a ai; 
of siipi-'rficial rather than of deep-rooted piety. Bi 
though through Ufa & sworn enemy of every kind 
cant. Hunsen never would surrender the privilege 
Bpeaking the language of a (.'hristian, because tliri' 
language had bet-n profaned by the thoughtless reps- 
tition of shallow pietists. 

Bunaen has frequently been accused of pietitm, 
particularly in Germany, by men who could not dil- 
tinguish between pietism and piety, just as in Enf- 
land he was attacked as a freethinker by men who ' 
nevtT knew the freedom of the children of Go4 
' Christianity is ours, not theirs,' he would frequently 
say of those who made religion a mere profeeaiai, 
and imagined they knew Christ because they heU ■ 
crozier and wore a mitre. We can now watch 
deep emotions and firm convictions of that 
hearted man, in letters of undoubted sincerity, 
di-essed to his sister and his friends, and we can 
wonder with what feelings they have been perused 
by those who in England questioned hia Christianity 
or who in Germany suspected bis honesty. 

From the time of hia first meeting with the Kinj 
of Prussia at Rome, and still more, after his stayst 
Berlin in ifia?, Bunsen's chief interest with regari 
to Prussia centred in ecclesiastical matters. Tbs 
King, after effecting the union of the Lutheran anJ 
Calvinistic branches of the Protestant Churcli, wM 
deeply interested in drawing up a new Liturgy fof 
hia own national, or, as it was called, Evangeliisl 
Church. The introduction of his liturgy, or Ar/enda, 
particularly as it was carried out, like everything else 
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a, by Royal decree, met with considerable 
htance. Eunacn, who had been led independently 
Rie study of ancient liturgies, and who had de- 
1 much of hia time at Rome to the collection of 
Kent hymns and hymn tunea, could speak to the 
y on these favourite topics from the fulness of his 
heart. The King listened to him, even when Bunsen 
ventured to express his dissent from some of the' 
Royal proposals, and when he, the young attach^, 
deprecated any authoritative interference with the 
freedom of the Church, In Prussia the whole move- 
ment was unpopular, and Bunsen, though he worked 
hard to render it less so, was held responsible for 
much which he himself had disapproved. Of all 
these tui'bulent transactions there remains but one 
bright and precious rehc, Bunsen'a ' Hymn and 
Prayer-book.' 

The Prussian Legation on the Capitol was during 
Eunaen'a day not only the meeting-place of all dis- 
tinguished Germans, but, in the absence of an English 
Embassy, it also became the recognised centre of the 
moat interesting portion of English society at Rome. 
Among the Germans, whose presence told on Eunsen's 
life, either by a continued friendship or by common 
interests and pursuits, we meet the names of Ludwig, 
King of Bavaria, Baron von Stein, the great Prussian 
Btatesman, Radowitz, the less fortunate predecessor 
of Bismarck, Schnorr, Overbeck, and Mendelssohn. 
Among Englishmen, 'whose friendship with Bunsen 
dates from the Capitol, we find Thirlwall, Philip 
Pusey, Arnold, and Julius Hare. The names of 
Thorwaldsen, too, of Leopardi, Lord Hastings, Cham- 
pollion, Sir Waiter Scott, Chateaubriand occur again 
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Mi<l again in the memoirs of that Roman life whidi 
tectns with interesting events and anecdotee. The 
only literary production of that eventful period 
Bunsen's part in Platner's ' Description of Rome,' mH 
the ' Hymn and Prayer-book.' But much material 
for later publications had been amassed in the mean- 
time. The study of the Old Teatament bad been 
prosecuted at all times, and in 1K24 the firat be- 
ginning was made by Bunsen in the study of luero- 
glyphics, afterwards continued with Champollion, and 
later with Lepsius. The Archaeological Institute and 
the Oerman Hospital, both on the Capitol, were the 
two permanent bequests that Bunsen left behind 
when be shook off the dust of his feet, and left 
Rome on the Z9th of April, 1^3^, in search of ft 
new Capitol. 

At Berlin, Bunsen was then in disgrace. He had 
not actually been dismissed the aei'vice, but he was 
prohibited from going to Berlin to justify himself, 
and he was ordered to proceed to England on leave 
of absence. To England, therefore, Bunsen now di- 
rected his steps with his wife and children, and ther^ 
at least, he was certain of a warm welcome, both 
from his wife's relations and &om his own very 
numerous fi'ienda. When we read through the letters 
of that period, we hardly miss the name of a singlfl 
man illuatrious at that time in England. As if to 
make up for the injustice done to him in Italy, and 
for the ingratitude of liis country, people of all cl 
and of the most opposite views vied in doing Win 
honour. Rest he certainly found none, while travel- 
ling about from one town to another, and staying ftt 
friends' houses, attending meetings, making speechea. 



writing articles, and, as usual, amassing new in- 
formation wherever he could find it. He worked at 
Egyptian with Lepsius ; at Welsh while staying with 
Lady Hall ; at Ethnology with Dr. Prichard. He 
had to draw up two State papers — one on the Papal 
aggression, the other on the law of divorce. He 
plunged, of course, at once into all the ecclesiastical 
and theological questions that were then agitating 
people's minds in England, and devoted bis few really 
quiet hours to the preparation of his own 'Life of 
Christ.' With Lord Ashley he attended Bible meet- 
ings, with Mrs. Fry he explored the prisons, with 
Philip Pusey he attended agricultural assemblies, and 
he spent night after night as an admiring listener in 
the House of Commons. He was presented to the 
Queen and the Duke of Wellington, was made a 
D.C.L. at Oxford, discussed the future with J. H, 
Newman, the past with Buckland, Sedgwick, and 
Whewell. Lord Paimerston and Lord John Russell 
invited him to political conferences ; Maurice and 
Keble listened to his fervent addresses ; Dr. Ai-nold 
consulted the friend of Niebuhr on bis own ' History 
of Rome,' and tried to convert hira to more liberal 
opinions with regard to Church reform. Dr. Holland, 
Mrs. Austin, Ruskin, Carlyle, Macauiay, Gaisford, 
Dr. Hawkins, and many more, all gi'eeted him, all 
bied to do him honour, and many of them became 
attached to him for life. The architectural monu- 
ments of England, its castles, parks, and niins, 
passed quickly through his held of vision during 
that short stay. But he soon calls out : ' I care not 
now for all the ruins of England ; it is her life that 
I like.' 



Most touching is his admiration, his ri;al love of 
Gladstone. Thirty years have since passed, and &a 
world at large haa found out by this time what Eng- 
land possesses in hini. But it was not so in 183H, 
and few men at that early time could have reaJ 
GlatUtonea heart and mind so truly as 
Ilere are a few of hia remarks ;— 

' Last night, when I came homo from the Dut^ 
Gladstone 't( book was on my table, the second editioa 
having come out at seven o'clock. It ie the book of' 
the time, a great event — the first book since Euike 
that goes to the bottom of the vital question; jaTr 
above his party and his time. I sat up till after 
midnight ; and this moiiiing I continued until I had 
read the whole, and almost every sheet hears my 
umrginal glosses, destined for the Prince, to whom f 
Jiave sent the book with all despatch, Gladstone isi 
the first man in England as to intellectual powers, 
and he has heai'd higher tones than any one else itt 
this island.' 

And again (p. 493) : — 

' Gladstone is by far the first living intellectual 
power on that aide. He has left his sehoolmaaten' 
i'ar behind hira, but we must not wondei 
walks in their trammels ; his genius will soon free 
itself entirely, and fly towards heaven with its own 
wings. ... I wonder Gladstone should not have tho 
feeling that he is moving on an hicliued plane, 
sitting down among ruins, as if he wore settled in ft 
we 11 -stored house." 

Of Newman, whom he had met at Oxford, Eucsea 
says 1— 

'This morning I have had two hours at broakfits' 
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h Newman. ! it is sad,^he and his friends are 
vlj intellectual people, but they have lost their 
I, going exactly my wa?/, but stopping short in 
I middle. It is too late. Thfro has been an 
Inioable change of ideas and a Christian under- 
Miding. Yesterday he preached a beautiful sermon, 
A new period of life begins for me ; may God's blessing 
be upon it ! ' 

Oxford made a deep impreesion on Eunsen's mind. 
fle writes ; — 

'I am luxuriating in the delights of Oxford. There 
oas never been enough said of this Queen of all 
cities.' 

But what as a German he admired and envied 
'Bost was, after all, the House of Commons: — 

' I wish you could form an idea of what I felt. I 
^aw for the first time man, the member of a tnie 
CJermanie State, in his highest, his proper place, do- 
^tinding the highest interests of humanity with the 
"w-Quderful power of speech- wrestling, but with the 
^■tiii of the spirit, boldly grasping at or tenaciously 
holding fast power, in the presence of his fellow- 
citizena, submitting to the public conscience the judg- 
ment of his cause and of his own uprightness. I saw 
Defore me the empire of the world governed, and the 
teat of the world controlled and judged, by this 
■assembly. I had the feeling that, had I been born in 
■England, I ivould rather be dead than not sit among 
and speak among them. I thought of my own 
country and was thankful that I condl thank God 
for being a German and being myself. But I felt, 
also, that we are all children on this field in com- 
paj'bon with the English ; how much they, with their 
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(liHctpline of mind, body, and heart, can effect eveo 
with but motierate genius, and even with talent 
alone ! 1 drank in every word from the lips of tliB 
speakers, even those I disliked.' 

More than a year was thns spent in England in tha 
very fulness of life. ' My stay in England in 1 838-35,' 
he writes at a later time, the 22nd of September, 
1 84 1 , ' was the poetry of my existence as a man ; thifl 
is the prose of it. There was a dew upon thoM 
fifteen months, which the sun has dried up, ajui 
which nothing can restore.' Yet even then Bunsen 
could not have been free from anxieties for the future. 
Hi! had a large family growing up, and he was now 
again, at the age of forty-seven, without any definitfl 
prospects in life. In s^ite, however, of the intrigues 
of his enemies, the personal feelings of the King and 
the Crown Prince prevailed at last, and he 
appomted in July, 1S39, as Prussian Minister in 
Switzerland, his secret and confidential instructioM 
being 'to do nothing.' These instructions were care* 
fully observed by Bunsen, as far as politics wfica 
concerned. He passed two years of rest at tho 
Hubel, near Berne, with his family, devoted to hil 
books, receiving visits from his friends, and watching 
from a distance the coming events in Prussia. 

In 1840 the old King died, and it was generally 
expected that Bunsen would at once receive an in' 
fluential position at Berlin. Not till Apiil, 18411 
however, was he summoned to the Court, although, to' 
judge from the correspondence between him and the 
new King, Frederick William IV, few men could hav9 
enjoyed a larger share of royal confidence and love 
than Bunsen, The king was hungering and thirsting 



r Eiinsen, yet Eunsen was not invited to Berlin, 
s fact is that the young king had many fiionda, 
Tind those friends were not the friends of Bunsen. 
They were satisfied with his honorary exile in Switzer- 
land, and thought him best employed at a distance in 
doing nothing. The king, too, who knew Bunsen 'a 
character from fonniir years, must have known that 
Berlin was not large enough for him, and he therefore 
left him in his Swiss retirement till an employment 
worthy of him could be found. This was to go on 
a, special mission to England with a view of esta- 
blishing, in common with the Church of England, 
a Protestant Bishopric at Jerusalem. In Jerusalem 
the king hoped that the two principal Protestant 
Churches of Europe would, across the grave of the 
Redeemer, reach to each other the right hand of 
fellowship. Bunsen entered into this plan with all 
the energy of his mind and heart. It was a work 
thoroughly congenial to himself, and if it required 
diplomatic skill, certainly no one could have achieved 
it more expeditiously and successfully than Bunsen, 
He was then a persona (/rata with Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, and Lord Ashley— not yet Lord Shaftesbury 
— gave him all the support hia party could command. 
English influence was then so powerful at Constanti- 
nople that all difficulties due to Turkish bigotry were 
quickly removed. At the end of June, 1H41, he 
arrived in London ; on the 6th of August he wrote, 
'All ia settled;' aud on the 7th of November the new 
£ishop of Jerusalem was consecrated. Seldom was a 
more important and more complicated transaction 
settled in so short a time. Had the discussions been 
prolonged, had time been given to the leaders of the 
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Romaniaing party to recover from their aurpriae, tlw 
Bill that ha4 to be passed through both Houses wouli 
certainly have been defeated. Ptsople have hardlj 
yet understood the real bearing of that measure, nor 
appreciated the germ which it may atiU contain foi 
the future of the Reformed Church, One man only] 
seeme to have seen clearly what a blow this 
attempt at a union between the Protestant Churchf 
of England and Germany was to his own plans, 
to the plans of hia friends ; and we know now. from 
Newman's 'Apologia,' that the Bishopric of Jei'usaleio 
drove him to the Church of Rome. This may i&ie 
been for the time a gr-eat loaa to the Church of 
England ; it marked, at all events, a great crisis in 
her history. 

In spite, however, of his great and unexpected 
success, there are traces of weariness in Bunsen's 
letters of that time, which show that he was longing 
for more congenial work. ' Oh, how I hate anJ 
detest diplomatic lifel' he wrote to his wife; 'ami 
how little true intellectuality is there in the high 
society here as soon as you cease to apeak of English 
national subjects and interests ; and the eternal 
hurricanes, whirling, urging, rushing, in this monster 
of a townl Even with you and the children lifs 
would become oppressive under the diplomatic burden. 
I can pray for our country life, but I cannot pray 
for a London life, although I dare not pray agaiiut 
it, ij'it mmt be.' 

Bunsen's ohservatlons of character amidst the dis- 
tractions of his London season are very intereatjag 
and striking, particularly at this distance of 
He writes ; — 
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' Mr. Gladstone haa been invited to become one of 
the tmsteen of the Jerusalem Fund. He is beset with 
scruples ; his heart is with ua, but his mind is en- 
tangled in a narrow system. He awaits salvation 
firom another code, and by wholly different waya 
from myself. Yesterday morning I had a letter from 
hira of twenty-four pages, to which I replied early 
this morning by eight. 

' The Bishop of London constantly rises in my esti- 
mation. He has replied admirably to Mr. Gladstone, 
closing with the words, " My dear Sir, my intention is 
not to limit and restrict the Church of Christ, but to 
enlarge it." ' 

A latter from Sir Robert Peel, too, must here be 
quoted in full : — 

• Whitbball, 
Oetobtr lo, 1S41, 

' My dear Mr. Bunsen,— My note merely conveyed 
a requeat that you would be good enough to meet Mr. 
Cornelius at dinner on Friday last. 

' I assure you that I have been amply repaid for 
any attention I may have shown to that distinguished 
artist, in the personal satisfaction I have had in the 
opportunity of making his acquaintance. He is one 
of a noble people distinguished in every art of war 
and peaco. The union and patriotism of that people, 
spread over the centre of Europe, will contribute the 
Barest guarantee for the peace of the world, and the 
most powerful check upon the spread of all pernicious 
doctrines injurious to the cause of religion and order, 
and that liberty which respects the rights of others. 

' My earnest hope is that every member of this 
illustrious race, while he may cherish the particular 
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country of his birtli fts he does his home, will extec 
his (lovotion beyond ite narrow limits, and exult 
ttit; nnnke of a German, and roct^nise the cl&im of' 
(jL-rniany to thu luve and afftsction itnd patriotic exe^ 
tiona of all bcr Hontt. 

• I hope I judge the feelings of every Gentian hy 
those which were excitiil in my own breast (in tiie 
breast of a foreigner and a stranger) by a simpln 
biklla>.l, that seemed, howuver, to concentrate tht- will 
of a mighty people, and said emphatically, 

'■ They «hftll not liase the Bhioe." 

* They will not have it — and the Rhine will be pro- 
tected by a song, if the sentiments which that song 
embodies pervade, as I hope and trust they do, every 
German heart. 

'You will begin to think that I am a good German 
myself— and so I am. if hoarty wishes for the unit 
and welfare of the German race can coastitnte one. 
' Believe me, most faithfully yours, 

■ RoBUHT Peel.' 



When Bmisen was on the point of leaving London 
he received the unexpected and unsolicited appoini' 
ment of Prussian Envoy in England, an appointmol 
which he could not bring himself to decline, \ 
which again postponed for twelve years his cherisha 
plans of an otiiim cum digniiate. What the woill 
at large would have called the most fortunate cveq 
in Bunsen's life {nwved indeed a real misfortune, 
deprived Bunscn of the last chance of fully realiBiiJ 
the literary plans of his youth, and it deprived tbe^ 
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of services that no one could have rendered 30 
I the cause of freedom of thought, of practical 
a, and in teaching the weighty lesson."? of anti- 
^oHy to the youth of the future. It made him waste 
hia precious hours in work that any Prussian baron 
could have done as well, if not better, and did not set 
him free until his bodily strength was undermined, 
and the joj-ful temper of his mind saddened by sad 
experiences. 

Nothing could have lieen more brilliant than the 
beginning of Bunsen's diplomatic career in England. 
First came the visit of the King of Prussia, whom 
the Queen had invited to be godfather to the Prince 
d[ Wales. Soon after the Prince of Prussia came 
to England under tho guidance of Bunsen. Then 
followed tho return visit of the Queen at Stolzenfela, 
on the Khine. All this, no doubt, took up much of 
Bunaen's time, hut it gave him also the plcasantest 
Introduction to the highest society of England ; for, 
*8 Baroness Bunsen shrewdly remarks, 'there is 
nothing like standing within the Bude- light of 
'^yalty to make one conspicuous, and sharpen per- 
ceptions and recollections.' (II. p. 8.) Bunsen com- 
plained, no doubt, now and then, about excessiYB 
official work, yet he seemed on the whole reconciled 
to his position, and up to the year 1 847 we hear of no 
attempts to escape from diplomatic bondage. In a 
letter to Mrs, Fry he says : — ■ 

'I can assure you I never passed a more quiet and 
truly satisfactory evening in London than the last, in 
the Queen's house, in the midst of the excitement of 
the season. I think this is a circumstance for which 
one ought to he thankful ; and it has much I'eminded 
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[DC of hours that I have ppent at Eerlin and St 
Souci with the King ami the Queen and the Prince* 
Williani, and, I am thankful to add, with the Princess 
of Prussia, mother of the future King. It is a striking 
and consoling and instructive proof that what is called 
the world, the great world m not necessarily worldly 
in itself, but only by that inward worldliness which, 
as rebellion against the spirit, creeps into the cottage 
as well as into the palace, and against which no out- 
wartl form is any protection. Forms and rules may 
prevent the outbreak of wrong, but cannot regenerate 
right and may quench the spirit and poison inward 
truth The Queen given hours daily to the labour of 
examining into the claims of the numberless petition 
addressed to her, among other duties to which har 
time of privacy is devoted.' 

The Queen's name and that of Prince Albert 
often in these memoirs, and a few of Bunsen's remarl 
and observations may be of interest, though th( 
contain little that can now be new to the readers 
the ' Life of the Prince Consort ' and of the ' Qaeen'fl 
Journal.' 

First, a graphic description, from the hand of 
Baroness Bunsen, of the Queen opening Parliament 
in l«4l:— 

' Last, the procession of the Queen's entry, and her- 
self, looking worthy and fit to be the converging point 
of so many rays of grandeur. It is self-evident that 
she is not tall, but were she ever so tall she could not 
have more grace and dignity, a head better set, i 
throat more royally and classically arching ; and one 
advantage there is in her not being taller, that 
she casts a glance it is of necessity upwards and n( 
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lownwarda, and thoe t,he effect of the eyes is not 
thrown away— the beam and effluence not lost. The 
composure with which she filled the throne, while 
^twaiting the Commons, was a test of character — no 
l^dget and no apathy. Then, her voice and enun- 
'Si&tion could not be more perfect. In short, it could 
not be said that she did well, but she tvas the Queen — 
flhe was, and felt herself to he, the acknowledged chief 
among grand and national realities.' (Vol. II. p. lo.) 

The next is an account of the Queen at Windsor 
Castle on receiving the Princess of Prussia, in 1846 ; — 
'The Queen looked well and rayoiiitante, with that 
expression that she always has when thoroughly 
pleased with all that occupies her mind, which you 
know I always observe with delight, as fraught with 
that truth and reahty which so essentially belong to 
iier character, and so strongly distinguish her coun- 
tenance, in all its changes, from the Jixed mnxk only 
too common in the Royal rank of society.' (Vol. II. 

p. 115.) 

After having spent some days at Windsor Castle, 
llunscn writes in 1 846 ; — 

'The Queen often spoke with me about education, 

^nd in particular of religious instruction. Her views 

^re very serious, but at the same time liberal and 

comprehensive. She {as well as Prince Albert) hates 

atll formalism. The Queen reads a great deal, and 

lias done my book on 'The Church of the Future' 

the honour to read it so attentively, that the other 

day, when at Caahiobary, seeing the book on the 

^H-^able, she looked out passages which she had approved 

^HHd order to read them aloud to the Queen-Dowager.' 

t 
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And onoe more ; — 

' The Queen is a wife and a mother as happy as tha 
liappieHt in her dominions, and no one can be moi« 
careful of her charges. She often speaks to uie of tha 
great task heforo her and the Fiincc in the education 
of the Royal children, and particularly of the Princs 
of WaleB and the Princess Bojal.' 

Before the troubles of 1847 and 1S48, Bunsen waa 
enabled to spend part of his time in the country, 
ftway from the turmoil of London, and much of hia 
litei'ary work dates from that time. After his ' Church 
of the Future,' the discovery of the genuine epistles 
of Ignatius by the late Dr. Cureton letl Bunsen back 
to the study of the earliest htorature of the Christian 
('burch, and the results of these researches were pub- 
lished in his 'Ignatius.' Lepsius' stay in England 
and his expedition to Egypt induced Bunsen to put 
his own materials in order and to give to the world 
his long-matured views on 'The Place of Egypt in 
Universal History.' The later volumes of this work 
led him into philological studies of a more geneml 
character, and at the meeting of the British Associ- 
ation at Oxford, in 1847, he read before the brilliontJy- 
attended ethnological section hia pt^ier ' On the resnlte 
of the recent Egyptian researches in reference to 
Asiatic and African Ethnology, and the ClassiticatJon 
of Languages,' published in the 'Transactions' of the 
Asaocdation, and separately under the title, 'Three 
Linguistic Dissertations, by Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. 
Charles Meyer, and Dr. Mas Miiller.' 'Those threo 
days at Oxford,' he writes, 'were a time of great 
distinction to rac, both in my public and private 
capacity." Everything important in lityraturo and 
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[ attracted not only hia notice, but his warmest 
ierest ; and no one who wanted encourageTnent, 
advice, or help in literary or historical researches, 
knocked in vain at Bunaen'a door. Hia table at 
breakfaat and dinner was filled by ambassadors and 
professors, by bishops and missionaries, by dubea and 
poor scholars, and hia evening parties offered a kind 
of neutral ground, where people could meet who could 
have met nowhere else, and where English prejudices 
had no jurisdiction. That Bunsen, holding the posi- 
tion which ho held in society, but still more being 
what he was apart from his social position, should 
have made his presence felt in England, wad not to 
be wondered at. He would speak out whenever ha 
felt strongly, but he was the last man to meddle or to 
intrigue. He had no time even if he had bad taste 
for it. But there were men in Englapd who could 
never forgive him for the Jerusalem Bishopric, and 
■who resorted to tho usual tactics for making a man 
unpopular, A cry was soon raised against his supposed 
influence at Court, and doubts were thrown out as to 
hia orthodoxy. Every Liberal bishop that was ap- 
pointed was said to have been appointed through 
Bunsen. Dr. Hampden was declared to have been 
hia nominee — the fact being that Bunsen did not even 
know of him before he had been made a bishop. Aa 
bis practical Christianity could not well be questioned, 
he was accused of holding heretical opinions, because 
his chronology differed from that of Jewish Rabbis 
and Bishop Usher. It is extraordinary how little 
Bunsen himself cared about theso attacks, though 
■ caused acute sutfering to liia family. He was 
P surprised that he should be hated by those whose 
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theological opinions he eonaifiered unsound, and whoas 
ecclesiastical politics he had openly declared to b^ 
fraught with danger to the moat sacred interests ot 
the Church. Besides, he was the personal friend ol , 
Buch men as Arnold, Hare, Thirlwall, Maurice, Stanley, 
and Jowt^tt. He had even a kind word to say for | 
Froude's 'Nemesis of Faith,' He could sympathise, 
no doubt, w^ith all that "was good and honest, whether 
among the High Church or Low Church party, and 
many of his personal friends belonged to the one as 
well as to the other ; but he could also thunder forth 
with no uncertain sound against everything that 
Beemed to him hypocritical, pharasaical, nnchristian. 
Thus he writes (11. p. «i):— ■ 

'I apprehend having given the ill-disposed a pretext 
for considering me a aemi- Pelagian, a contemner of 
the Sacraments, or denier of the Son, a pervertor of 
the doctrine of justification, and therefore a crypto* 
Catholic thooaophist, heretic, and enthusiast, deserving, 
of all condemnation. I have written it because I felt 
compelled in conscience to do so.' 
Again (II. p. 87):- 
' In my letter to Mr. Gladstone, I have maintained 
the lawfulness and the apostolic character of the 
German Protestant Church. You will find the atyla 
changed in this work, bolder and more free.' 

Attacks, indeed, became frequent and more and 
more bitter, but Bunsen seldom took any notice al 
them. He writes : — 

' Hare is full of wrath at an attack made upon me in 
the "Christian Remembrancer" — in a very Jesuitical 
way insinuating that I ought not to have so mucfai 
influence allowed me. Another article execrates i' 



^bopric of Jerusaiem as aji abommation. ThiB zeal 
■Bavoura more of hatred than of charity,' 

But though Bunsen felt far too fimily grounded in 

iia own Chriatian faith to be shaken by such attacks 

I Dpon himself, he too could be roused to wrath and 

f indignation when the poisoned arrows of theological 

f fijians were shot against his friends. When speaking 

of the attacks on Arnold, he writes : — 

' Truth is nothing in this generation except a means, 
in the beat case, to something good ; but neser, like 
virtue, considered as good, as the good^the object in 
itself. X dreams away in twilight. Y is sliding into 
Puseyism. Z (the Evangelicals) go on thrashing the 
old straw. I wish it were otherwise ; but I love Eng- 
land, with all her faults. I write to you, now only to 
you, all I think. All the en-ors and blunders which 
make the Puseyites a stumbling-block to so many — 
the rock on which they split is no other than what 
Rome split upon — self-rightoousnesa, out of want of 
understanding justification by faith, and hovering 
about the unholy and blasphemous idea of atoning for 
our sins, because they feel not, understand not, indeed 
believe not, the Atonnment, and therefore enjoy not the 
glorious privileges of the children of God — the blessed 
duty of the sacrifice of thanksgiving through Him who 
atoned for them. Therefore no sacrifice — therefore 
no Christian priesthood — no Church. By our fathers 
these ideas were fundamentally acknowledged ; they 
were in abeyance in the worship of the Church, but 
not on the domestic altar and in the hymns of the 
spirit. With the Puseyitea, as with the Romanists, 
thrae ideas are cut ofi' at the roots. when will the 
Word of God be brought up against them 1 What a 
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state tHia country ia in ! The land of liberty rosM^ 
into the worst slavery, the veriest thraldom 1' 

To many people it might have seemed as if Eunsen 
during all this time was so much absorbed in Englist 
interests, political, theological, and Bocial, that he 
had ceased to care for what was passing in his own 
counti'y. His letters, however, tell a different tale. His 
voluminous correspondence with the King of Piussia, 
though not yet published, will one day bear witness 
to Bunaen's devotion to bis country, and his enthu- 
aiaatie attachment to the house of Hohenzollem. From 
year to year he was urging on the King and bia ad- 
visers the wisdom of liberal concessions, and the abso- 
lute necessity of action. He was working at plans 
for constitutional reforms, he went to Berlin to rouse 
the King, to shame his Ministers, to insist in season 
and out of season on the duty of acting before it was 
too late. His faith in the King is most touching. 
"When he goes to Berlin in 1844, he sees everywhere 
how unpopular the King is, how even his best inten- 
tions are misunderstood and misrepresented. Yet he 
goes on working and hoping, and he sacrifices his 
own popularity rather than oppose openly the suicidal 
policy that might have ruined Prussia, if Prussift 
eouid have been ruined. Thus he writes in August, 
1845 ■— 

' To act as a statesman at the hehn, in the Father- 
land, I consider not to be in the least my calling ; what 
I believe to be my calling is to be mounted high be- 
fore the mast, to observe what land, what breakers, 
what signs of coming storm, there may be, and then 
to announce them to the wise and practical stocrsman: 
It is the same to me whether ray own nation shall 



know in my lifetime or after my death, how faithfully 
I have taken to heart its weal and woe, be it in 
■Church or State, and borne it on my heart aa my 
nearoHt interest, aa long as life lasted. I give up the 
.point of making myself understood in the present 
generation. Here (in London) I consider myself to 
bo upon the right spot. I seek to preserve peace and 
unity, and to remove dissatisfaction, wherever it is 
possible.' 

Nothing, however, was done. Year after year was 
thrown away, like a Sibylline leaf, and the penalty 
for the opportunities that had been lost became 
heavier and heavier. The King, particularly when 
he was under the influences of Bunsen's good genius, 
waa ready for any sacrifice. 'The commotion,' he 
exclaimed, in 1 845, ' can only be met and overcome 
by freedom, absolute freedom.' But when Bunsen 
wanted measures, not words, the King himself seemed 
powerless. Surrounded as he was by men of the 
most opposite characters and interests, and quite 
capable of gauging them all — for his intellect was of 
no common stamp — he could agree with all of them 
to a Curtain point, but could never bring himself to go 
the whole length with any one of them. Bunsen 
writes fi'ora Berlin :^' My stay will cei-tainly not be 
a long one ; the King's heart is like that of a brother 
towards me, but our ways diverge. The die is cast, 
and he reads in my countenance that I deplore the 
throw. He too fulfils his fate, and we with him.' 

When, at last, in 1 S47, a Constitution was granted 
by the King, it was too late. Su- Robert Peel seems 

fhave been hopeful, and in a letter of twenty -two 
[ea to Eunsen he expressed an opinion that the 
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Prussian Government might atill be able to mainta"! 
the Constitutiou, if only sincere in desiring ita du9 
development, and prepared in mind for that develop- 
ment. To the King, however, and to the party at 
Court, the Constitution, if not actually hateful, waa 
a mere plaything, and the idea of surrendering one ■ 
particle of his independence never entered the King's 
mind. Besides, 184K waa at the door, and Bunaea 
certainly saw the coming storm from a distance, 
though he could not succeed in opening the eyes of 
those who stood at the helm in Prussia. Shortly be- 
fore the hurricane broke loose, Eunsen had once more 
determined to throw up his official position, and retira 
to Bonn. But with 1S4R all these hopes and plana 
were scattered to the winds. Bunsen's life became 
more restless than ever, and his health was gradually 
giving way under the constant tension of his mind, 
' I feel,' ha writes in 1 848, to Archdeacon Hare, ' that 
I have entered into a new period of life. I have given 
up all private concerns, all studies and researches of 
my own, and live entirely for the present political 
emergencies of my country, to stand or to fall by and 
with it.' 

"With his love for England he deeply felt the want 
of sympathy on the part of England for Prussia in 
her struggle to unite and regenerate the whole of 
Germany. 'It is quite entertaining,' he writes with 
a touch of irony very unusual in his letters, ' to seo 
the stili' unbelief of the English in the future of Ger- 
many. Lord John is merely uninformed. Peel has , 
somewhat staggered the mind of the excellent Prince 
by his unbelief; yet he has a statesmanlike good-will 
towards the Oermamc nations, and even for the , 



nation. Aberdeen is the greatest sinner. 
fe believes in God and the Emperor Nicholas 1 ' The 
Schles wig-Hols tein question embittered his feelings 
Btill more, and in absence of all determined convictions 
at Berlin, the want of moral courage and political 
faith among those in whose hands the destinies of 
Germany had been placed, roused him to wrath and 
fury, though he could never be driven to despair of 
the future of Prussia, For a time, indeed, he seemed 
to hesitate between Frankfort, then the seat of the 
German Parliament, and Berlin ; and he would have 
accepted the Premiership at Frankfort if hia friend 
Baron Stockmar had accepted tlie Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. But very soon he perceived that, however 
paralyzed for the moment, Prussia was the only pos- 
sible centre of life for a regeneration of Garmany; 
that Prussia could not be merged in Gtermany, but 
that Germany had to be resuscitated and reinvigorated 
through Prussia. His patriotic nominalism, if we 
may so call his youthful dreams of a united Germany, 
had to yield to the force of that political realism 
■whieh sacrifices names to things, poetiy to prose, the 
ideal to the possible. What made his decision easier 
than it would otherwise have been to a heart so full 
of enthusiasm was his personal attachment to the 
King and to the Prince of Prussia, For a time, in- 
deed, though for a short time only, Bunsen, after his 
interview with the King in January, 1849, believed 
that his hopes might still be realised, and he seems 
actually to have had the King's promise that he would 
accept the Crown of a United Germany, without Aus- 
tria. But as soon as Bunsen had left Berlin new in- 
^an to work on the Kings brain, and when 
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Bunaen returned, full of hope, he was told by the King I 
hiniBelf that he had never repented in such a degrW I 
of any step as that which Eunseii had advised him to I 
take ; that the course entered upon was a wrong I 
to Austria ; that he would have nothing to do with ' 
such an abominable line of polities, but would leave 
that to the Ministry at Frankfort. Whenever the 
personal question should be addressed to him, then 
would he reply aa one of the HohenzoUern, and thus 
live and die as an honest man, Eunsen, though 
mourning over the disappointed hopes that had once 
centred in Frederick William IV, and freely express* 
ing the divergence of opinion that separated bioi from 
his Sovereign, remained throughout a faithful servant 
and a loyal friend. HSh buoyant spirit, confident that 
nothing could ruin Prussia, was looking forward to 
the future, undismayed by the unbroken succession 
of blunders and failures of Prussian statesmen — nay, 
enjoying with a prophetic fervour, at the time of the 
deepest degi'adation of Prussia iit Olmutz, the final 
and inevitable triumph of that cause which counted 
among its heroes and martyrs such names as Stein, 
Gneisenau, Niebuhr, Ai'ndt, and, we may now add, 
Bunaen. 

After the reaction of 1849 Bunsen's political in* 
fluence ceased altogether, and as Minister in England 
he hail almost always to carry out instructions of 
which he disapproved. More and more he longed 
for rest and freedom, for 'leisure for reflection on 
the Divine which subsists in things human, and for 
writing, if God enables me to do so. I live as one 
lamed ; the pinions that might have furthered my 
progress are bound, — yet not broken.' Yet he would 



aet give up his place as long as his enemies at Berlin 
did all they could to oust him. He would not be 
beaten by them, nor did he altogether despair of 
better days. His opinion of the Prince of Prussia 
(the present King) had been raised very high aince 
he had come to know him more intimately, and he 
expected inueh in the hour of need fi'om his soldier- 
like decision and sense of honour. The negotiations 
about the Schleawig-Holatein question soon roused 
again all his German sympathies, and he exerted 
liimself to the utmost to defend the just cause of the 
Sohleswig-Holsteiners, which had been so shamefully 
misrepresented by unacrupuloua partisans. The his- 
tory of these negotiations cannot yet be written, but 
it will some day surprise the student of histoiy when. 
he finds out in what way public opinion in England 
was dosed and stupified on that simple ({uestion. He 
found himself isolated and opposed by nearly all his 
English friends. One statesman only, but the greatest 
of English statesmen, saw clearly where the light 
and where the wrong was, but even he could only 
dare to be silent. On the 31 at of July, 1850, Bunsen 
writes : — 

' Palmerston had yielded, when in a scrape, first to 
Russia, then to France ; the prize has been the pro- 
tocol, the victim, Germany. They shall never have 
my signature to such a piece of iniquity and folly.' 

However, on the Sth of May, 1H52, Eunscn had to 
Bign that very piece of iniquity. It was done, ma- 
chinelike, at the King's command ; yet, if Bunaon had 
followed his own better judgment, he would not have 
Bigned, but sent in his resignation. ' The first cannon- 
shot in Europe,' he useil to say, ' will tear this Fi'ag- 
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matic Sanction to tatterB ;' and bo it was, but eJwI 
he did not live to see the Nemesia of that iniqultji 
One thing, however, is certain, that the humilialioa 
inflicted on Prussia by that protocol was never for- 
gotten by one brave sohlier, who, though not allowed 
at that time to draw his royal sword, has ever sinca 
beea working at the reform of Pi-usaia's army, till 
on the field of Sadowa the disgrace of the London 
protocol and the disgrace of Olmiita were wiped out 
together, and German questions can no longer be set- 
tled by the Great Powers of Europe, ' with or without 
the consent of Prussia.' 

Bunsen remained in England two years longer, 
full of literary work, delighted by the success of 
Prince Albert's Groat Exhibition, entering hea.rtaly 
into all that interested and agitated English society, 
but nevertheless carrying in his breast a heavy heart. 
Prussia and Germany were not what he wished them 
to be. At last the complications that led to the 
Crimean War held out to his mind a last prospeci 
of rescuing Prussia from her Russian thraldom. If 
Prussia could have been brought over to join Eng- 
land and France, the unity of Northern Gennany 
might have been her reward, as the unity of Italy 
was the reward of Cavour's alliance with the Western 
Powers. Bunsen used all bis influence to bring this 
about, but ho used it in vain, and in April, 1854, be 
succumbed and his resignation was accepted, 

Ni)w,atlast, Bunsen was free. He writes to a son 
' You know how I struggled, almost desperately, to 
retire from public employment in 1850, Now the 
cord is broken, and the bii-d is free. The Lord be 
praised ! ' 



But sixty-two years of his life were gone. The foun- 
dations of literary work which he had laid as a young 
man were difficult to recover, and if anything waa 
to be finished it had to be finished in haste. Eunsen 
retired to Heidelberg, Loping there to realise the ideal 
of his life, and realising it. too, in a certain degree — 
i. e. as long as he was able to forget his sixty-two 
years, hia shaken hijalth and his blasted hopes. His 
new edition of ' Hippolytus,' under the title of ' Chris- 
tianity and Mankind,' had been finished in seven 
volumes before he left England. At Heidelberg his 
principal work was the new translation of the Bible, 
and hia ' Life of Christ,' an enormous undertaking, 
enough to fill a man's life, yet with Bunson by no 
means the only work to which he devoted bis i-emain- 
ing powers. Egyptian studies continued to interest 
him while superintending the English translation of 
his ' Egypt.' His anger at the machinations of the 
Jesuits in Church and State would rouse him sud- 
denly to addi-esa the German nation in his ' Signs of 
the Times.' And the prayer of his early youth, ' to 
be allowed to recognise and trace the firm path of God 
through the stream of ages," was fulfilled in his last 
work, ' God in History.' There were many blessings 
in his life at Heidelberg, and no one could have ac- 
knowledged them more gratefully than Bunsen. ' Yet,' 
he writes, — 

' I miss John Bull, the sea, The. Times in the morn- 
ing, and, besides, some dozens of fellow- ci-eatures. The 
learned class has greatly sunk in Germany, more 
than I supposed ; all behindhand. . . . Nothing 
Kara of any importance ; the moat wretched trilles 
iried up.' 



Though he had bid adieu to politics, yet he couli' 
not keep entirely aloof. The Prince of Prussia and 
the noble Princeas of Prussia consulted him frequently, 
and even from Berlin baits were held out from time 
to time to catch the escaped eaglo. Indeed, once 
again Bunsen was enticed by the voice of the charmer, 
and a pressing invitation of the King brought him 
to Berlin to preside at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Ailiance in September,.! 857. Hia hopes revived once 
more, and his plans of a liberal policy in Church and 
State were once more pressed on the King— in vain, 
aa every one knew beforehand, except Bunsen alone, 
with hia loving, trusting heart. However, Bnnsen's 
hopes, too, were soon to be destroyed, and he parted 
from the King, the broken idol of all his youthful 
dreams — not in anger, but in love, 'as I wish and 
pray to depart from tliis earth, on the calm, still 
evening of a long, beautiful summer's day.' This was 
written on the ist of October, on the 3rd the Ring's 
mind gave way, though Ms bodily aufrering lasted 
longer than that of Bunsen. Little more i.s to be said 
of the last years of Bunsen's life. The difficulty of 
breathing from which he suffered became often very 
distressing, and he was obliged to seek relief by travel 
in Switzerland, or by spending the winter at Cannes. 
He recovered from time to time, ao as to be able to 
work hard at the ' Bible- work,' and even to maka 
short excursions to Paris or Berlin. In the last year 
of his life he executed the plan that had passed before 
his mind as the fairest dream of his youth — he took 
house at Bonn, and ho was not without hope that he 
might still, like Niebuhr, lecture in the University, 
and give to the young men the fniit^s of his studies 
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t tad the advice founded on the experience of bia life, 
i, however, waa not to be, aod all who watched 
Q with loving eyea knew but too well that it could 
The last chapter of his life is painful beyond 
a chronicle of Lis bodily sufferings, but 
it ia cheerful also beyond expression as the record of 
a triumph over death in hope, in faith — nay, one might 
almost say, in aight — euch as has seldom been wit- 
nessed by human eyes. He died on the 28th of No- 
vember, i860, and waa buried on the ist of December 
in the same churchyard at Fonn where reata the body 
of his ftiend and teacher, Niebuhr. 

Thoughts crowd in thick upon us when we gaze at 
that monument, and feel again the presence of that 
spirit as we so often felt it in the hours of aweet 
counsel. When we think of the literary works in 
which, later in life and almost in the presence of 
death, he hurriedly gathered up the results of his 
studies and meditations, we feel, as he felt himself 
when only twenty-two years of age, that ' leaniing 
annihilates itself, and the most perfect is the first 
submerged, for the next age scales with ease the 
height which coat the preceding the full vigour of 
life.' It haa been ao, and always will bo so. Bunsen'a 
work, particularly in Egyptian philology and in the 
philosophy of language, was to a great extent the 
work of a pioneer, and it will bs easy for others to 
advance on the roads which he haa opened, and to 
approach nearer to the goal which he baa pointed out. 
Some of bia works, however, will hold their place in 
the history of scholarship, and particularly of theo- 
,1 scholai-ahip. The question of the genuineness 
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I the original epistles of Ignatiua can hardly bo 
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Opened again after Bunsen's treatise, and his discovery 

that the book on ' All the Heresies,' ascribed to Origen, 
could not be the work of that writer, and that most 
probably it was the work of Hippolytus, will always 
mark an epoch in the study of early Christian litera- 
ture. Either of those works would have been enough 
to make the reputation of a German professor, or to 
found the fortune of an English bishop. Let it be re- 
membered that they were the outcome of the leisure 
hours of a hard-worked Prussian diplomatist, who, 
during the London season, could get up at five in the 
morning, light his own fire, and thus secure four hours 
of undisturbed work before breakfast. 

Another reason why some of Bunsen's works will 
prove more mortal than others is their comprehensive 
character. Bunsen never worked for work's sake, 
but always for some higher purpose. Special re- 
searches with him were a moans, a ladder to be 
thrown away as soon as he had reached his point. 
The thought of exhibiting his ladders never entered 
his mind. Occasionally, however, Bunsen would 
take a jump, and being bent on general results, he 
would sometimes neglect the objections that wero 
urged against him. It has been easy, even during 
his lifetime, to point out weak points in his argu- 
ments, and scholars who have spent the whole of 
their lives on one Greek classic have found no diffi- 
culty in showing to the world that they know more 
of that particular author than Bunsen. But even 
those who fully appreciate the real importance of 
Eunsen's labours— labours that were more like a 
shower of rain fertilising large acres than like the 
artificial in'igation which supports one greeohouse 



plant — will be the first to mourn over the precious 
time that was lost to the world by Bunsen's ofiicial 
avocations. If he coulJ do what he did in his few 
hours of reafc, what would Le have achieved if he 
had carried out the original plan of hia life I It is 
almost incredible that a man with his clear percep- 
tion of his calling in life so fully expressed in his 
earliest letters, should have allowed himself to be 
drawn away by the siren voice of diplomatic life. 
His success, no doubt, was great at first, and the 
kindness shown him by men like Niebuhr, tbe King, 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia was enough to turn 
a head that sat on the strongest shoulders. It should 
be remembered, too, that in Germany the diplomatic 
service has always had far greater charms than in 
Kngland, and that the higher members of that service 
enjoy often the same political influence as members 
of the Cabinet. If we read of the brilliant reception 
accorded to the young diplomatist during his first 
stay at Berlin, the favours showered upon him by 
the old King, the friendship ofiered him by tlie 
Crown Prince, his future King, the hopes of useful- 
ness in his own heart, and the encouragement given 
him by all his fj-iends, we shall be less surprised at 
his preferring, in the days of his youth, the brilliant 
career of a diplomatist to the obscure lot of a pro- 
fessor. And yet what would Bun's en have given 
later in life if he had remained true to his first love t 
Again and again bis better self bursts forth in com- 
p'aints about a wasted hfe, and again and again he 
is carried along against his will. During his first stay 
in England he writes (November i8, 1H38): — 
" 'I care no more about my external position than 
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about the mountains in the moon ; I know GoJ's will 
will be done, in spite of them all, and to my greatest 
benefit. What that is He alone knows. Only one 
thing I think I see clearly. My whole life is without 
sense and lasting use, if I squander it in affairs of. 
the day, brilliant and important as they may be.' 

The longer he remained in that enchanted gardenn 
the more difficult it became to find a way out, eveQ 
after he had discovered by sad experience how littla 
he was fitted for Court life or even for public life in 
Prussia. When he first appeared at the Court oi. 
Berlin he carried everything by storm ; but that very 
triumph was never forgiven him, and his enemieft' 
were bent on ' showing this young doctor his proper' 
place.' Bunsen had no idea how he was envied, for. 
the lesson that success breeds envy is one that men, 
of real modesty seldom learn until it is too late. Andi 
he was hated not only by chamberlains, but, as hft, 
discovered with deepest grief, even by those whom. 
he considered his truest friends, who had been work- 
ing in secret conclave to undermine his influence with. 
his Royal friend and master. Whenever be returned 
to Berlin, later in life, he could not breathe freely iii' 
the vitiated air of the Court, and the wings of hia 
soul hung down lamed, if not broken. Bunsen waa. 
not a courtier. Away from Berlin, among the ruins 
of Rofne, and in the fresh air of English life, he could 
apeak to Kings and Princes as few men have spoken 
to them, and pour out his inmost convictions before 
those whom he revered and loved. But at Berlin, 
though he might have learnt to bow and to smile and 
to USD Byzantine phraseology, his voice faltered and 
was drowned by noisy declaimers; the diamond waa 
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bui-iej imJer a heap of beads, and his rays could not 
shine forth where there was no heavenly sunlight to 
call them out. King Frederick William IV. was no 
ordinary King : that one can see even from the 
scanty extracts from his letters given in ' Bunsen's Me- 
moirs.' Nor was his love of Bimaen a mere passing 
whim. He loved the man, and those who knew 
the refreshing and satisfying influence of Bunsen's 
society will easily understand what the King meant 
when he said, ' I am hungry and thirsty for Bunsen.' 
But what constitution can resist the daily doses of 
hyperbolical flattery that are poured into the ears of 
Royalty, and how can wo wonder that at last a 
modest expression of genuine respect does sound Uka 
rudeness to Royal ears, and to speak the truth be- 
comes synonymous with insolence ? In the trickeries 
and mimicries of Court life Bunsen was no adept, 
and nothing was easier than to outbid him in the 
price that is paid for Royal favours. 

But if much has thus been lost of a life far too 
precious to be squandered among Royal servants and 
messengers, this prophet among the Sauls has taught 
the world some lessons which he could not have 
taught in the lecture-room of a German University. 
People who would scarcely have listened to the 
arguments of a German professor sat humbly at the 
feet of an ambassador and of a man of the world. 
That a professor should be learned and that a bishop 
should be orthodox was a matter of course, but that 
an ambassador should hold forth on hieroglyphics 
and the antiquity of man rather than on the 
chroJtique scandakuse of Paris ; that a Prussian 
iatesman should spend his mornings on the Ignatian 
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Epistles rather than in writing goaaiping letters to^ 
ladies in waiting at Berlin and Potsdam ; that thia 
learned man, 'who ought to know,' should professi 
the simple faith of a child and the boldest freedom 
of a philosopher, was enough to startle society, both 
high and low. How Eunsen inspired those who 
knew him with confidence, how he was consulted, 
and how he was loved may be seen from some of 
the letters addressed to him, though few only of 
such letters have been published in his ' Memoirs.' 
That his influence was great in England we know 
from the concurrent ttistimony both of his enemieA 
and hia friends, and the seeds that he has sown ii 
the minds and hearts of men have home fruit, ant 
will still bear richer fruit, both in England and ia 
Germany. Nor should it be forgotten how excelleni 
a use he made of his personal influence in helping 
young men who wanted advice and encouragement. 
Hia sympathy, his condescension, his faith whea 
brought in contact with men of promise, were extra- 
ordinary: they were not shaken, though they have 
been abused more than onee. In all who loved' 
Bunsen his spirit will Uve on, imperceptibly, it mayi 
be, to themselves, imperceptibly to the world, bui 
not the leas really. It is not the chief duty <4 
friends to honour the departed by idle grief, but to 
member their designs, and to carry out their mandates. 
(Tac -Ann. II. 71.) 





(1620-1876.) 



'/~\F the dead nothing but ■what is good' is an old 
V,/ and beautiful aaying, of more profound truth 
than is commonly supposed. Though at first sight it 
may seem to convey no moi-e than that it is un- 
chivalrous to speak evil of those who can no longer 
defend themselves, it discloses a far deeper meaning 
if we look at it more intently. Let us remember that 
of most people we know, as of the moon, one side 
only, the side which they present to us as wo pass 
them by in the throng of life. We may try to com- 
plete and correct our own impressions by the favour- 
able or unfavourable impressions which the same 
people have left on others. But most of these too 
judge by outward appearance only, and how little is 
that compared with what lies hidden in the soul of 
man, which never rises to the surface, nay which in our 
Boeiety, as it now is, never can rise to the surface. 
And what is stranger still, most people are inclined to 
believe evil rather than good report. Even if we 
hear nothing but good of a man, we often hesitate in 
our judgment, as if we could not believe that any one 
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could bo BO good, bo much better than we oursoWes. 
Wo wiith to be cauUuuB, we wbih to watt and see, fut 
after all we do not even trust ourselves, but only hopft 
that wu may be oa good as we soom to be. Thus 
passes away ; aad duriDg the whole of it we probaUj' 
give our perfect trust, our full love to five or ait 
people only. Of these we never believe anythii^ 
evil, whatever the evil world may say of them. And 
happy this inan who out of the smalt number of thow 
whom he called hia own, has never lost one! Happy 
the man who never had cause to rue the bestowal af 
his unbounded confidence I 

Very ofti:Q such disappointments and losses ara 
our own fault. We can all understand our own 
faults, and explain them and thereby more or Jess 
excuse them ; but with regard to the faults of 
others we seldom practisp the same advocacy. If 
we see the smallest spot on the surface, we quickly 
conclude that the whole fruit must be rotten to the 
core ; and yet how often are these spots but traces of 
the heat of the day on the bloom of the peach, wliila 
the flesh is sound, the sap fresh, and the flavour of the 
whole fruit pure and delicious ! 

Such thoughts often pass through the mind when 
we ai'e standing by the grave of a friend, or when 
we read the biogi-aphy of a man whom we have 
known well, or whom we have often met on our way 
through life. We can then hardly believe that our 
eyes have been so blind, and it is only when it is 
too late that we luoi'n that there may be on ewth 
angels without wings, When we examine a life-like 
portrait or read a beautiful biography, the gootl 
points often seem too prominent, the weak ones too 
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much veiled ; but by the side of a eloeing gi-ave we 
suddenly iearn the art how to dificover what is good, 
and bow to understand what is bad, in man. At the 
grave the old human lovo breaks through at last. 
The scales fall from our eyes, and we need not ask 
what scales they are that so often prevent ua seeing 
what is good and beautiful in man. Certain it ia 
that, as our life is at present, we really do not know 
men truly till they have joined the company of 
saints. 

Such thoughts were rising again in my mind when 
reading the Biography of my old, lately departed friend, 
Chai'les Kingsley, In England this work seems to 
have produced this spring the same wide and deep 
impression which was made some years ago by the 
Life of Prince Albert and the Life of Biuisen, In 
a few mouths live large editions were sold. Our 
newspapei-s and journals are full of it, and though 
during the season and dui'ing the session the Eastern 
Question threw every other question into the back- 
ground, the Life of Charles Kingsley has held its own, 
and has become what is called in England ' the book 
of the season.' 

What hard judgments had been uttered of these 
three men, Prince Albert, Bunsen, and Charles Kings- 
ley, during their life-time! There was a certain 
fiimilarity between them all, and they were well 
acquainted witli each other. It would really be a 
useful undertaking to make a selection from all the 
attacks which appeared against these three men in 
the newspapers and journals, and preserve them for 
posterity as an appendix to their biographies, It 
might be of use to coming generations, I do not 
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mean to nay that all these attaoks proceeded from 
malice, hatred, and ill-will. On the contrary, some of 
them, I know, come from men who were as good as 
those whom they attacked. Eut this very fact, that 
good men may miaunderstand, hate, and persecute 
good men, would be the best leaaon to posterity. No 
one would venture to say that these three men, whom 
I have here mentioned together, were entirely free 
from weakneBsea and faults, But what is strange ia 
that, during their life-time, we heard constantly of 
their weaknesses and faults, while all that is good 
and beautiful and noble in them was taken as a 
matter of course. Only when death has lifted the 
veil from our eyes, do we begin to see clearly, and 
recognise, when it is too late, the pure, and beautiful, 
and noble image of man, aye, the long-despised master- 
work of a divine art. 

Among Kingsley'a works; Hypatia is probably the 
one most widely known and appreciated, not only in 
England, but in Germany, France, and Italy also. 
Though a mere novel, it represents the atruggle 
of the old Greek world with the new powers of 
Christendom with tinjly dramatic art. What Bunsen 
thought of Hypatia may be seen from what he wrote 
in a preface to the German translation of it ; ' I do 
not hesitate to recognise these two works, Hypatia 
and the Saint's Tragedy, as the two most impoi'tant 
and moat perfect creationa of his geniua. It is in 
them that I find the justification of a hope which 
I here venture to express, namely, that Kingsley 
should continue Shakespeare's historical pldys. For 
many years I have freely confessed that Kingsley 
seems io me the genius called upon in our century to 
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place by the aide of the greatest modem dramatic Epos, 
beginning with King John and ending with Henry 
VIII, a second series of national plays, beginning 
■with Edward VI and ending with the landing of 
William of Orange. It is the only phase in European 
history which combines all vital elements of dramatic 
poetry, and which we might watch on the stage 
without overpowering pain. The tragedy of Saint 
Elizabeth ehowa that Kingsley not only knows how 
to write a novel, but that he has mastered the more 
severe rules of the drama also, while his Hypatia 
proves that he can discover in the history of the past 
all that is truly human and eternal, and place it full 
of life before our eyes. All his works testify to his 
ability to catch the fresh tone of the life of the 
people, and to make broad humour a powerful ingre- 
dient for dramatic efl'ect. And why should he not do 
it? There ie a time when the poet, the true prophet 
of our time, must forget the unpoetical events of the 
day, which seem important only because they are so 
near, and say to himself. Let the dead bury their 
dead ! Kingsley it seems to me has arrived at that 
point, and he ought to decide,' 

In England Kingsley has been loved and revered 
for many years as a writer and a poet. But ho has 
been much more than that. He formed part and parcel 
of the people ; nay, one might say he formed part of 
the English conscience. He was one of the men of 
whom one thought at once, whenever a social, or a 
religious, or a great political question stirred the 
people. If there are in England the 'Upper Ten 
Thousand' who are tlie leaders of what is called 
society, there are also the 'Upper Hunflred,' the 
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leaders of public opinion, whoee judgment on thS' 
great queetions of the day is really asked for and 
cared for by the people at large. A man belongs to 
these Ceiitnmviri, not because he is a minister, ai 
member of parliament, a bishop, a professor, or a' 
millionaire, but because he is believed to be tme,! 
honest, clear-sighted, free from prejudice, nneelfiBh, and. 
independent of party. They are the true salt of the 
English people. Kingaley was one of these Hundred ; 
nay, English papers went so far as to call him one o£ 
the Twelve who during the last generation have mast 
powerfully impressed and guided the thoughts an< 
feelings of the English nation. This does not 
that his judgment was alwaj's trusted or his advice^, 
always followed. On the contrary, he was often 
called a dreamer ; yet people wished to know what he: 
would feel, think, and say about matters which lay 
within the sphere of his interests, because they knew 
that he would always say what he felt and thought. 
His correspondence now shows how many telegrapbio 
wires, not only from England, but from the Engliabt 
Colonies and from America, ended in the quiet rectory 
at Eversley, and how many electric pulsations radiated 
from the large heart which beat in the breast of a 
simple and thoroughly honest country clergyman. 
People abroad have no idea of the minute organisa- 
tion of public feeling in England. If newspapers 
represent the muscles of the social body, the personal 
relations between men of mark and the thousands 
who look up to them, form the nervous system from 
which alone the muscles receive life and vigour. 

This close intellectual organisation is favoured in 
England by many circumstances. The number of 
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Public Schools is limited. Of Univei-sities there are, or 
there were till lately, two only. Most men of note are 
acquainted with each other from school or from univer- 
fiity, and whoever has gained the trust and love of hia 
friends at Eton or Oxford, retains it mostly thi'ough life. 
Besides, though everything in England is on a grand 
scale, there is also something which in Germany 
would be called ICUiu-stddtlnch. Almost everybody 
knows (jverybody, and the great families, and clans, 
and counties hold so closely together tliat whenever 
two Englishmen meet abroad they soon find out that 
they are either distantly related or have at least 
aome friends in common. Add to this the innumer- 
able societies, clubs, charitable institutions, political 
associations, and last, not least, the central hearth 
in London, Parliament, where everybody appears 
from time to time, if only to have a warm shaking of 
hands with old friends and acquaintances, and you 
will understand that England hangs more closely 
together and knows itself better than any other 
country in Europe. As a natural result of all this, 
there is a very sharp control. A man who has once 
attracted public attention is not easily lost sight of. 
Each man feels this, and this produces a sense of 
responsibility, or, what the French call, solidarity, 
which forma the safest foundation of a political 
organisation. True, Kingsley was only a writer and 
country- clergj-m an, but from his earliest appearance 
we see that he is conscious of belonging to a great 
people. He knew ho could not hide himself, but 
that his convictions must out, however offensive they 
might sound to that class of society in which he 
moved, nay, however opposed they might seem to 
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be to the iuterests of the clergy to which he himaelf 
was proud to belong. 

Kuigeley came of a good, old family, and movi 
in the best society. But when in the year 1^49 
the socialistic agitation of the working men frightened 
not only the thoughtless, but even the thoughtful 
statesmen of England, he wrote his novel, Alton. 
Locke, Tailor, and declared himself openly a Chai>- 
tist, in the truest sense of the word. He was 
then known everywhere under the name of Parsoa 
Lot, much critieiaed, abused, and even threatened^ 
but never troubled for one moment in hia con- 
viction that ChartLsm had its justification, and^ 
that it was the duty of every true statesman an(' 
patriot to recognise the good elements in socialism^ 
and with theii- help to keep down its dangeroua 
elements. Much as he was blamed for the part hd 
took, all, even those whom _Kingsley attacked moi 
fiercely, felt that his action was entirely unselSsh, and 
that by his advocacy of the extreme views of thai 
working classes he forfeited all chance of Church pra^ 
ferment. He sacrificed not only his time, but his 
money also (of which he had very little at the timejy 
in order to help in improving the condition of th( 
laboui-ing classes, not only by word, but by deed alsoj 
What would people have said in Germany, if he had! 
thundered into their ears that wliosoever does nof 
devote at least one tenth part of hia time and onff 
tenth part of his annual income to public and* 
charitable purposes belongs to the most dangerous 
class and fosters the growth of social democracy 1. 

Thus he marched on, straight as an arrow. Though- 
devoted heart and soul to the English Church, he 
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stepped forward as the defender of Frederick Maurice, 
when the Bishops deprived him of his professorship 
at King's College, because he denied the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment, 

When, during long-continued rain, the Biahopa 
ordered a general prayer for sunshine, he declined to 
read it from the pulpit, fii-st. because even his limited 
knowledge of the laws of nature told him that much 
rain was necessary, secondly, Ijecause with hia Umited 
knowledge of the laws of nature he would not criticise 
the decrees of the Highest Wisdom. 

At the end of a sermon which he had been asked to 
preach in London, the clergyman to whom the church 
belonged rose and warned the congregation against 
the heresies to which they had had to listen. This 
was something quite unheard-of, and the excitement 
became threatening. Kingsley bowed in silence, 
pacified the people who had gathered round the 
church, published his sermon, and succeeded in 
making the Bishop of the diocese acknowledge that 
there was nothing in his sennon in any way opposed 
to the true spirit of old and genuine Christianity. 

At the time when nearly the whole of what is 
called Good Society declared in favour of the Southern 
States of America, Kingsley remained true to the 
North, not because he did not admire the heroism 
of the rebels, but because he clung to one simple 
principle, that slavery is wrong, and that the victory 
of the South would have been the victory of slavery. 

In the year 1866, when but few Englishmen saw 
the true meaning of the war of Prussia against 
Austria, Kingsley wrote to me (Letters, vol. ii. 

li Ij 3 
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'Mt dear Max, ' 

What great things have happened for Gennany, 
and what great men your Prussians have shown 
themselves. Much as I was wroth with them about 
Schleswig-Holatein, I can only aee in this last cam- 
paign a great necessary move for the physical safety 
of every North German houaehold, and the honour 
of every North German woman. To allow the pos- 
sibility of a second iSo^-iXia to remain, whisn it 
could be averted by any amount of fighting, were 
sin and shame ; and had I been a Prussian, I would 
have gone down to Sadowa as a sacred duty to wif^ 
and child and fatherland.' 

Again, when towards the close of the Franco- 
German War the sympathies of nearly all the mosfe 
eminent men in England, and particularly of the 
Liberal party, went over from Germany to France 
he remained faithful to the end. Knowing how my. 
beat friends had then turned gainst me, he wrote tq 
me (Letters, ii. p. 333) : — 

'Bvsaautr, 

Augua B, 1870. 

'Accept my loving congratulations to you an^ 
your people. The day which deai- Bunsen used to 
pray, with tears in his eyes, might not come till thai 
German people were ready, ha.') come, and the German 
people are ready. Verily, God is just ; and rules too, 
whatever the preas may think to the contrary. My 
only fear is, lest the Germans should think of Parisj, 
which cannot concern them, and turn their eyes away 
from that which does concern them, — the re-taking 
ElsasH (which is their own), and leaving the French- 
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man no foot of the Rhine-bank. To make the Rhine 
a word not to be mentioned by the French henco- 
forth, ought to be the one object of wise Germans, 
and that alone, In any ease, I am yours', full of 
delight and hope for Germany.' 

Later on there follows another letter, in which be 
pours outhis whole heart on the Franco-German war : — 
'August 31. 

'And now a few words on this awful war. I 
confess to you, that were I a German, I should feel it 
my duty to my country to send my last son, my last 
shilling, and after all, my own self to the war, to get 
that done which must be done, done so that it will 
never need doing again. I trust that I should be 
able to put vengeance out of my heart^to forget all 
that Germany has sutfered for two hundred years 
past, from that vain, greedy, restless nation ; all even 
which she suffered, women as well as men, in the 
late French war : though the G^nnana do not forget 
it, and some of them, for their mothers' or aunta' 
sakes, ought not. But the average German has a 
right to say, "Property, life, freedom, has been in- 
aecure in Germany for two hundred years, because 
she baa been divided. The French kings have always 
tried to keep her divided that they might make her 
the puppet of their ambition. Since the French Re- 
volution, the French people (all of them who think 
, .and act, viz. the army and the educated classes) have 
1 doing the same. They shall do so no longer. 
We will make it impossible for her to interfere in 

I internal affairs of Germany. We will make it 
^ offence on her part— after Alfred de Musaet's brutal 
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song^to mention thu very name of the Rhine." As 
for the present war, it was inevitable, aoon or lafce. 
The French longed for it. They wanted to revenge 
1813-15, ignoring the fact that Germany waa then 
avenging — and very gently — 1807, Eunsen used to 
say to me — I have seen the tears in his eyes aa he 
said it — that the war must come ; that he only prayed 
God that it might not come till Germany was prepared 
and had recovered from the eatastropho of the great 
French war. It has come, and Germany is prepared ; 
and would that the old man were alive to see thO' 
"battle of Armageddon," aa he called it, fought, not aa 
he feared on Gorman, but on French soil. It must 
have come. The Germans would have been wrong 
to begin it ; but when the French began, they would' 
have been "niddering" for ever not to have accepted, 
it. If a man persists for years in brandishing hia 
fist in your face, telling you that he will thrash you 
some day, and that you dare not fight him ; a wise 
man will, like Germany, hold his tongue till he is 
actually struck ; but he will, like Germany, take care 
to bo ready for what will come. As for Prussias 
being prepared for war, being a sort of sin on her 
part — a proof that she intended to attack France — 
such an argument only proves the gross ignorance 
of history, especially of Gorman history, which 1 
remark in average 'Englishmen. Gross ignorance, 
too, or willing oblivion of all that the Frendi have 
been threatening for years past, about " rectifying 
their frontier." The Germans had fair warning from 
the French that the blow would be struck some day. 
And now that it is struck, to tui-n the other cheek 
in meekness may be very"Uhristian"' towardsaman'a 
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self, but most unchristian, base, and selfish towards 
his -women, his children, and his descendants yet un- 
born. There can be no doubt that the French pro- 
gramme of this war was, to disunite Germany once 
more, and so make her weak and at the mercy of 
France, And a German who was aware of that — aa 
all sensible Germans must have been aware — had to 
think, not of the text which forbids us to avenge 
private injuries, but of that which says, "They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword;*' not of 
the bodily agony and desolation of the war, but of 
Him who said, "Fear not them that can kill the 
body," and after that have nothing left to do; but 
fear him — the demon of selfishness, laziness, anarchy, 
which ends in slavery, which can kill both body and 
soul in the hell of moral and political degradation. 
As for this being a "dynastic war," as certain foolish 
working men are saying — who have got still in their 
heads the worn-out theory that only kings ever go 
to war — it is unti'ue. It is not dynastic on the part 
of Geimany. It is the rising of a people from the 
highest to the lowest, who mean to be a people, in 
a deeper sense than any republican democrat, French 
or English, ever understood that word. It is not 
dynastic on the part of France. The French Emperor 
undertook it to .'save his own dynasty ; but he would 
never have done so, if be bad not been of opinion (and 
who knows the French as well as he ?) that it would 
not be a dynastic war, but a popular one. Else, how 
could it save his throne? What could it do but 
hasten his fall, by contravening the feelings of his 
people "i But it did not contravene them. Look back 
i the papers and you will find that Paris and the 
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snny (which between them, alas! eonstitate now the 
Fr^ich people) received the news of war with a de- 
liriDm of insolent, joj. 

' The Emperor was mistaken ... in spite of all his 
conning. He fancied that aftf^' deceiving the French 
people — after governing them by men who were 
chosen because they could and dared deceive^that 
these minions of his, chosen for their uatruthfiilness, 
wonld be tme, forsooth, to him alone: thai tiiey 
would exhibit, unknown, in a secret government, 
^■irtues of honesty, economy, fidelity, patriotism, which 
they were forbidden to esercise in public, where tlieir 
only function was, to nail up the hand of the weatlier- 
glass, in order to ensure fine weather ; as they are 
doing to this day in every telegram. So he is jijstly 
punished, as all criminals are, by his own crimes ; and 
Clod 3 judgments are, as always, righteous and true.' 

On September 5; '870, be wrote again : — 

'EVIBSLIT, 

' Since Waterloo, there has been no such event in 
Europe. I await with awe and pity the Parisian 
news of the next few days. As for the Emperor, 
whilst others were bowing down to him, 1 never 
shrank from expressing my utter contempt of him. 
His policy is now judged, and he with it, by fact, 
which is the 'voice of God revealed in things," as 
Bacon says; and I at least, instead of joining the 
crowd of curs who worrj' where they lately fawned, 
shall never more say a harsh word against him. 
Let the condemned die in peace if possible; and he 
will not, I hear, live many months,' 



In this manner Kingsley spoke, wrote, and acted 
throughout the whole of hia life, always the sworn 
enemy of all hj'pocrisy, meanness, and aelfishness ; 
always the open friend ofall who meant well, who pro- 
fessed openly whatever they had discovered to be true, 
and who lived for others rather than for themselves. 
He was by nature the defender of all who were un- 
justly persecuted, or borne down by the Juggernaut 
of pubhc opinion. That such a man should have 
enemies, and bitter enemies, was but natural, but in 
all the battles which he had to fight he proved him- 
self, not only a brave, but likewise a generous an- 
tagonist. The rules of chivalrous courtesy were 
sacred to him, and to a German reader his courtesy 
and modesty may sometimes seem carried too far. 
But this modesty was part of Kingsley's nature, and 
in some sense the respect which he showed to others 
arose from eolf-respect ; and the modesty with which 
he spoke of his own achievements, prove only his 
truthfubiesB towards himself. He was in this respect 
a true nobleman, one of nature's true gentlemen. We 
remember one case only where he seems to have for- 
gotten himself. He had been shamefully attacked 
and maligned. Then, instead of saying quietly that 
his opponent had stated the opposite of what was 
ffict, he allowed himself to imitate an old Father 

the Church, and to fell his enemy to the ground, 
the words, Impudentiasime mentirin. 

TT'g most famous controversy was that with John 
Henry Newman, the High Church theologian, who ended 
by becoming a Roman Catholic. The controversy was 
the old controversy, whether it is allowable within the 
Christian Church to suppress truth from respect for 
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authority. Tu Kingsley that ecclesiastical policy was 
not only unchristian, but simply inhumaii, and, with all 
due respect for the historical importance of the papal 
church-govemmcnt, he often apoke with the strongest 
indignation against what he called the un-English 
character of the Roman priesthood. This called the 
learned and clever theologian, John Henry Newman, 
into the arena, as the defender of hia new co-reli- 
gionists, and led to a literary duel which will retain 
an historical character, if only by having called forth 
Newman's Apologia pro vita mea. Strange to say,; 
public opinion was in favour of Newman. He was 
the cleverer, sharper, more aarcaetic fencer, and whUo 
Kingsley came down with heavy blows, his opponent 
inflicted many painful wounds. 

In apite of his seceEsion Newman enjoys great 
popularity in England. He is loved and esteemed, 
because after all he is looked upon aa a martyr to 
hia convictions. The Koman Catholics themselves 
fear him, or at least do not quite trust him, and he 
who has done more for the Roman Church than any 
other English convert, has never been admitted to 
an influential position in the Church'. Personal 
sympathies and a certain delight in his swordsman- 
ship secured the sympathy of most newspapers and 
journals in favour of Newman; and Kingsley him- 
self, in his frank, honest way, confessed openly that 
' he had crossed swords with a man too strong for 
him.' And yet, whoever is able to separate the out- 
ward shell from the real kernel of the question, will 
easily see that Kingsley defended a strong position 
badly, while Newman defended a weak positioi 
' Written before he wap made n CanlinHl. 



cleverly, Kiiigsley fought witli his heart, Newman 
with his tongue. The one cared for truth, the other 
for victory. 

During this long controversy in the years 1864 
and 1S65, Kingsley's friends observed the first 
sjonptoms of decreasing force and health, and it re- 
quii'ed his iron will during the last ten years of his 
life to produce ao much and to sustain throughout 
the glow of hi.s thoughts and the splendour of his 
language. But ho was weary. Nay, through the 
whole of his life, full of work as it was, we can hear 
a deep note of sadness and of longing for peace and 
rest in the grave. Even in his first work, the 'Saint's 
Tragedy,' he sang his touching song: — 

'O that WB two laj sleeping 
In our nest in the uhiirchyard soil. 
With oar limbs at rest on the quiet earth's breast, 
And our noala at bomii with God!' 



Hia lot on earth could hardly have been happier. 
But in the midst of all hia happiness as husband, 
father, friend, teacher, preacher, and poet, hia eyes 
seem always lifted beyond the earth towards the 
Eternal, He has died young ; and of his life, if we 
mean by that a chain of great events, there is little 
to relate. He was a country- clergy man, a Professor 
of History at Cambridge, then Canon of Chester and 
Westminster, and died on the 23rd of January, 1875, 
in the fifty-fifth year of hia life. The interest of the 
two volumes in which his wife and his fi-iends have 
collected his letters and the memoirs of his life 
centres entirely in tlie man himself, in the magnifi- 
cent human soul that speaks to us on every page. 
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Whoever wants to know England and its reat' 
strength, should read these volumes. 

But the book has also a charm of its own, and 
whoever can watch a beautiful sun, setting in the 
west after a glorious course, and iliuminating by ita 
refracted rays the whole sky with ita clouds, and the 
whole earth witii its mountains and valleys, will 
delight in watching the glorious course and the 
beautiful setting of a human soul which in life has 
warmed, nourished, strengthened and gladdened many 
a heart, and which was never more grand and glorious 
than in its death. 

In conclusion, I add a few extracts from a pre- 
face which I was asked to write soon after Kings^, 
ley's death for a new edition of his 'Roman and 
Teuton :' — 

'Never shall I forget the moment when for the 
la?t time I gazed upon the manly features of Charles 
Kingsley, features which Death had rendered calm,. 
grand, sublime. The constant struggle that in life 
seemed to allow no rest to his expression, the spirifc, 
like a caged lion, shaking the bars of his prison, the 
mind striving for utterance, the soul wearying for 
loving response, — all that was over. There remained 
only the satisfied expression of triumph and peace, 
as of a soldier who had fought a good fight, and who, 
while sinking into the stillness of the slumber of 
death, listens to the distant sounds of music and to 
the shouts of victory. One saw the ideal man, aa 
Nature had meant him to be, and one felt that there 
is no greater sculptor than Death. 

' As one looked on that marble statue which only, 
some weeks ago had so wanrdy pressed one's hand. 
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his whole life flashed through one's thoughts. One 
remembered the young curate and the Saint's Tragedy ; 
the chartist parson and Alton Locke; the happy poet 
and the Sands of Dee ; the brilliant novel-writer and 
Hypatia and Westward-Ho ; the Rector of Eversley 
and his Village Sermons; the beloved professor at 
Cambridge, the busy canon at Cheater, the powerful 
preacher in Westminster Abbey, One thought of 
him by the Berkshire chalk- stream a and on the 
Deyonshire coast, watching the beauty and wisdom 
of Nature, reading her solemn lessons, chuckling too 
over her inimitable fun. One saw him in town- 
alleys, preaching the Gospel of godliness and cleanli- 
ness, while smoking hia pipe with soldiers and nav- 
vies. One heard him in drawing rooms, listened to 
with patient silence, till one of his vigorous or quaint 
speeches bounded forth, never to be forgotten. How 
children delighted in him I How young, wild men 
believed in him, and obeyed him too ! How women 
were captivated by his chivalry, older men by his 
genuine humility and sympathy ! 

' All that was now passing away — was gone. But 
as one looked on him for the last time on earth, one 
felt that greater than the eui'ate, the poet, the pro- 
fessor, the canon, had been the man himself, with 
his warm heart, his honest purposes, his trust in his 
friends, his readiness to spend himself, his chivalry 
and humility, worthy of a better age. 

'Of all this the world knew little; — yet few men 

dted wider and stronger sympathies. 

'Who can forget that funeral on the 28th Jan., 
^87,5, and the large sad throng that gathered round 
K^s grave 'i There was the representative of the Prince 
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of Wales, and close by the gipsies of the Eversley 
common, who used to call him their Patrieo-rai, their 
Prieet-King. There was the old Squire of his village, 
and the labourers, young and old, to whom he had 
been a friend and a father. There were Governors 
of distant Colonies, officers, and sailors, the Bishop 
of his diocese, and the Dean of his abbey; there were 
the leading Nonconformists of the neighbourhood,. 
and his own devoted curates, Peers and Members of 
the House of Commons, authors and pubiiahera ; and 
outside the churchyard, the horses and the hounds 
and the huntsman in pink, for though as good & 
clergyman as any, Charles Kingsley had been a good 
sportsman too, and had taken in his life many a fencft 
as bravely as he took the last fence of all, without 
fear or trembhng. All that he had loved, and all 
that had loved him were there, and few eyeswere dry 
when he was laid in his own yellow gravel bed, the 
old trees which he had planted and cared for waving 
their branches to him for the last time, and the grey- 
sunny sky looking down with calm pity on th© 
deserted rectory, and on the short joys and the 
shorter sufferings of mortal men. 

'AH went home feeling that life was poorer, and 
every one knew that he had lost a friend who had 
been, in some peculiar sense, his own. Charles 
Kingsley will be missed in England, in the English 
colonies, in America, where he spent his last happy 
year ; aye, wherever Saxon speech and Saxon thought 
is understood. He will be mourned for, yearned for, 
in every place in which he passed some days of hia 
busy life. As to myself, I feel as if another cable 
had snapped that tied me to this hospitable shore. 
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'When an author or a poet dies, the better part of 
na, it is often said, is left in his works. So it is 
t many cases. But with Kingsley his life and his 
irks were one. All he wrote was meant for the 
/ when he wrote it. That was enough for him. 
i hardly gave himself time to think of fame and 
i future. Compared with a good work done, with 
[ood word spoken, with a silent gi^asp of the hand 
L young man he had saved from mischief, or 
b a "Thank 3-ou, Sir," from a poor woman to whom 
B had been a comfort, he would have despised what 
people call glory, like incenae curling away in smoke. 
He was, in one sense of the word, a careless writer. 
He did his best at the time and for the time. He 
did it with a concentrated energy of will which broke 
through all difficulties. Though the perfection and 
classical finish which can be obtained by a sustained 
effort only, and by a patience which shrinks from no 
drudgery, may be w^auting in many of his works, he 
has but few equals, if any, in the light and fire of his 
language, in the boldness of his imagination, and in 
the warmth of hia heart. 

' He cared little for fame ; but fame has come to 
him. His bust will stand in Westminster Abbey, 
in the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, by the side of 
his friend Frederick Maurice; and in the Temple 
of Fame which will be consecrated to the period of 
Victoria and All>ert, there will be a niche for Charles 
Kingsley, the author of Alton Loeke and Hypatia.' 
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uLnrd. I 

iBlatal b; Sollj. BvD.13(.ed. 

— mnoy ol Iirul, uuulitfid bj Cairieuta It HDiitli. 6 ifola. Btd. 79i. 
Ooqial (Tbc)toi IJwNlneUeotliOentnrT. ICh EdiUoii, BTo.tOi.M. 
Eo^dM'i Clitlal the CodhoIei. Fop. Bro. it. Sd. 

Jnksa^ Mew Mac ud the Bwrskl LUs. Cniim Sto. Bj. 

— Snosd Death and Che BotltDIiga of aU TtUsgi. down Bra. Si. id. 

— Typea of Osuaii, Crcfwa Bro, 7j. id, 

Katlwih'i Bible BtndlB. Fabi L the Prophedee dI Balaam. BTD.ll)>.td. 

— — — Cast IL the Book ol Jonah. STo. lOi. Bd. 

— Biatorioal and Critksl ComciaoUi; on the Old TcRamuit; with a 
Hew TnuIaUoD. VoL L Bmait, Std. lit. at aiapled for the OeDerel 
Baador, 13i. ToL It. £xodiii, 1B(. or adaptol tor the GeoeiBl Bsadcr, lU. 
Vol m. Letlticv, Fart L IBt or adapttd tor the Uanaml B«uler, B(. 
Vid. ly. LarUlaii, Pan C IDi, or adapted tot the General Header, Bi. 

Keaij'B OnUiaes ot rtimitiTB Beliel. Bto. ISi. 

I^ta GfinnanJoa ; HyumB tranalaUd by Uiaa Wfulcworth. Fop. Sro. fit. 
Uannlng'g Tempoia] Uledon o[ the Holy Shut. Crown Bro. Gi. M, 
HaitlnaaD'iKUIaiToananBttbBClirlBUBiiEilA. Cnrm Bio. Ti, ad. 

— Bjinna of Pnln and Fnya. OiawB gro. *i. Cd. S2mo.lt.Bd, 

— Bennoni, Bonn <i Tbonght on Saoied Thlngi. 3 loli. If. Cd. eaolL 
lim'i Thret Bwji on Belldon. Bya.10i.Sd. 

Monaell'a BpItltiuJ Socgt toi Baudaii and EoUdayB. Fcp. Bn>. Ii. IBmo. )i. 
tnUlei'B (Mai) Origin & Growth ol Be]ig:<on. Crown Sro. 7f, Bd, 

— — BoiBnce of Kollglon, Crown Sro. 7i. 6d. 
Hawman'i Apologia pn Vlt& BdA. Ciown Bio. Si. 

Btvall'a (mat) Faaing Thooghti on Bellgloii. Fcp. Bya. Si. Bd. 

— — PreparaUon (ot the Holy Conunnnion. SlDlo. Si. 
Seymooi'i Hebrew Psalter. Crown Bto. Si. Sd. 

Smlth'i Voyage and Bblpwrock ol St. Faul. Crown Svo. Ti. Sd. 
Siqiemataral Bellglon. CoiDplsle Edition. 3 tdIb. Svd. DBi. 
WhmMfeLeKoni on the Christian Erldenoea. IBmo.td. 
Wlilta'I Tour Ompels in Gtcok, with Gieek-BogUali lAilcoa. Blnio. Ii. 

TRAVELS, VOYAGES, ic. 

Bakei^ Eight lean In Ceylon, Crown Sto. Gj. 

— RUg and Hoond In Ceylon. Crown Sto. Uj. 

BaQ'a AJplas Onlde. S role, peat Bto. nitb Maiie and IllilBtrBtloai !— I. WSBtarn 

Alpa,ti. Cd. [I. Central Alpi, Ii. Sd. IIL Baatem Alpe.lOi. (d. 
Ban OB Alpine Trayelllng, and on the Qeolog; ot 
Braaiej'a Bnneblne and Storm In Cbe Bast. Crown Bto. 

— Toyaga In the Yacht 'So 
top. Sto. li. Popnlar Edition, 

Craifcrd-B iorosa tlio Pam]ai3 md 



Alp«,l. 



London, L0KGMAN3 & CO. 



Oenual Liiti o( Vorki. 

'■ Imprndoiu oF thg TTnttal BtaU* of Aniisrics. Cn 
Su Bono Ollmiktlall; con^derM. Cntni tro. Ki 
" wHjtIb™. PortST — ■ ■ 



Tlia AJpiu Olab Uip o 

Ttin* In NarmT. By Two ot Them. Ciown gro. niiulntlDiu, d. 

WORKS OF FIOTION. 

Bnbonint'i (Lord) HUislBlr-PlTOtedT. Cnnn Cvn. ti. M. 

— — WMupBT* from Filry I»ar!. Crown Bvo. It, id. 

OaUMt Ultloa af Itovdi ud lUs bj the Xul oT Bcaonuflald, K.O. 



InH Bdlldim ol Btaita ud Xsli 
tut adfH, pdn la. M. sdi :— 



3y Kin SenOl. CrovB Sro. dMk v 
'Dild. 



lAneton PsnoiugB, 
Mnrgant FerdyuL UnolL 
)lTlng Vlem, A Koval. Bj Mn. Aodriiw Laqg. 3 vols, ltjivh 8to, !*<. 
Nndi and TUa 19 Uw KhI « BOMDineld. S.O. HugiieDdeD HdUdon, witk 1 
"— --" "'-si «nd 11 VlgnettM on Wood. II toIi. erown Sro. M. U 



'oik In or 
9i. td. idDt 






Vinrtlt. 

AIto*. UIoo. Ad. 
TboTonngIinke,ao. 
Tiviaa On?. Budjndon. 

In IfaB Cuqnlnez Wood!. 
By Un. OUphant. 

In Trniit, the Etoty of a I*dj 
And bar Lover. 
Bj AntlionT TroHopa. 
Bmbcatar Towon. 
TheWudan. 
IntbcOldenTimB. B j tbe AnlbOT ol ■ U 
Tblckar than Water. B; Junea Payn. 



POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

BafliT^ Fcatni, a Foam, down Bto. Hi. »d, 

Bowdlet'i Punlly BhaktpeoiK Mfdinm Sro. III. B vnla. foil. Sto. tll^ 
Ca; ler'i mad of Homer. HomometricsUy Cnnsl&tal. Bto. Ill, »4. 
Oonlnfftoa'i Aneld of TIieU, tmufllatcd into Bngliab Verve. Grown Sro. 9i, 

— Pnno TnuiBlatioo ot VIrgil'a poame. Crown Sto. Si. 
Oeotbe'a Fanst, (raniUted by Birds. Large crown Svn. ISj. id. 

~ tranilated 1^ Webb. Sto. Uf . td. 

— edited b! BelM. down Sto. Gj. 



IriBi of ttaa TaUvi. 



London, LOITOMASS & CO. 



flaunl Liiti of Twin. 



'I msL QrcckT.-iCwitbVt^noTiiiDilhtkiDbTW.C.aiHB. VolLooim 
1 Fmbu. Nnr BdlHim. I Tola, te^ Sto. Ui. 
■ I^ri o< AsokDl Banm, irltti Ivrj nod Uta Anndt. liliutnUsd b: 
Crown Sv(x 3j. flii. ^t eil^-s. 
lUti'il BdiBbm, t(9, «TD. U Bind, If. M. uloUi. li. M. idoCh aitn 



' RURAL SPORTS. HORSE AND CATTLE MANAGEMENT,! 



I7 Free-Idncs. Crown Sro. It. 
HoTllt'i YlBiU to Rcmuliitle FlKcee. Cnvn Stc. Ij. M. 
JiJeries' The Hal D.-et. Crown Sn. ii. SJ. 
Kin* Som'B TocC, uid Hon to Keep IB Soojid. Imtierlal Sro. 111. Id. 

— FtEia Tmtlw on Eorse-ShaelDg. Poet Sto. Si. Cit. 

— BemukioiiHona-TeeUi. Fwt Sto. It. Id. 

, — BIaU« Bcd Stable-Plttlii«a. Imperial Sto, lit. 
UlDer'i Cosntrj Plcuures. Crown Sro, 61. 
■orUrt HoTMi and Rldliig. Crown Bvc. a<. 
EobAlds'a Fly-Flihor^ Bolomology. Svo. lit. 
Bt«l'sIllB>BS«a(tbBOi, lUuDBlof BoiliiBPAtholoej, Rto. ISh 
BtonetKDge'i Oog In Hailtli noi Sigeuse. Sqian Grown Sm. Ti. Id. 



WORKS OF UTILITY AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 
Mas'! Kodtra Oookny lor FrirBie Fanulles. Fcp, 8to. 4(. «J. 
BkdA Tnatical KwUh od Brewing . firo, ICJ. fld. 

Bd CO ttw Mmtanul Uumeemant □! OMIdrHn. Fop. Sro. 1(. td^ 

PngnauDy and In the Lylng-ln Room. Fcp. Sto, Is, Cd. 
Burtoo's Mj Home Fftrm- Crown P^d, Sj, BiJ. 
Ounptell-WdUzi^ Correct C&rd, or How to Plsy at Wliliti. Fi^ Bio, Si. Sd. 

lohnion'l (W. 4k J. H,) Fatenleo'H Munnal. Fonrch BdiMon. 8to. lOi. td. 
— — ILic Fatentd Designs Jul Acti 1S33. Fcp. Sto. li. 

LougroAn'fl dun Openln^B. Fcp. Hto. 3i. M. 

Hidsod'i Elonenli of BuikiDB. Fonrth Bditloa. Omwn Bra. Si, 

_ Blonenla a( BooDOBloa. I tdIi. Daill onwa Bto. TouLT(,<kl, 
— . Thsorj and Pr&ctlce of Bunking. 1to1b.Std. Vol. I. 1£j. 



f 



General Liits of Worka. 



jdrOnUooti'i DloUoui; of Commsrc 

Uaands^ BlognpUcal TnuoTy. Pep. »to. Si. 

— HlatorlcBl TraMury. Fep. B»o. 6i. 

— flHiMHn uid Litenrj TaBxaij. Fcp. Svih Of. 

— TroHniry ol Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayie. Fcp. Sto. d>. 

— Tmmrj of Botaoy, adlted by Undley b Home. Two Futa, lli, 

— l^eaiDrj of OeogTApliy. Fop. Sto. Qj. 

^ Tieasiiry of Sndwled^ smd Libmry or Ecfenuiua. Pep, Sto. A«. 

— Treafforj cf Katoial Htatory. Fop. Sto. Aj. 

Pida'a Theory of Uie Jfodem Scieatiao aums o( WUat. Fcp. Era, b. »d. 

Bum's Oookec! and HonaEkeeplDB. Ciows Sto. Ti. Sd. 

SaoWi Fum TbIdsi. Crown Sni. d. 

Bmlth'i Hudbook tor IIldwlT» Clown Svo. ii, 

Tbe CaUnst Lawyn, b FDpnlu Digeai of the Lews of Xngluid. Fop. Sto. >i 

VUle on Artifidal Manurea, by Craokes. 8™. 21i. 

Wmich'I FopDlBT Tablu, b; Ifurlott. Crown Sto. IDi. 



MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LLD. 



IT li. Id. limp olotli ; 

lAIBS Sbeeti. ooDl^nlog lilig 'benUee Bod FiRaroB !□ Hnllidi'a Uethod,' In 

Mts Puuili of Blgbt BhMta enab, prioe U. eecb, 
Ohroiutlo Smla, wllb the IiiHiWhiI Syllablet, on Liuge SheeD. 1>. M, 
Oud ol CbtomMia Scale. Id. 
Qmmnai of Mndoal Humonf . KoyBl 8td. price it. eewed and U, id, aloCh ; cr 

In I P&rte, eacb ll. M. 
HmolacH to Onnunor of Uoalcat Humony. li. 
Gtranimiir of CXranteipoliie. Fart I. mper-roynl Avo. Vt. td. 
^nUum'i Minnnl of Slngliis. Farta I. b 11. Si. Bd. euili or bigeChei, Di. 
EiendBea ud ngoisa oontalned In Farta I. and U. ot Wllbem's ilanul. Book) 



H,iras.1 






M Bionntalnlng tha Flgiua In 



rtLofW 



Large Sheets, Noa. » ta U>, oontainlng thi BxecOHs In Fart L ol Wllban 

Uanual, In Fonr Faneli ol Eight noa. eacta, par Faccel, i>>. 
Large Bheota, Sos. 41 Ki SI, aDntalalng the Figurea in Fart n. la > Faioal, »i. 
Hymns lor th« Tonng, aet to Uoaln. £oyal 8vo. S/t, ecweil, or ll. M olMlL 
InfauC Scliool Booga. U. 
Kotatloo, the Unidoal AJphabat. Crown Sto. td. 
Old BngUah Bonge lat Schoola, HannonlBod, 6il. 
BodlmeDta of Uoiioal Qranunar. Buyal Svo. 3i. 
Bohim Songs loi 9 and t Vobiea. 3 Books, Sio, each Si. 
LsDtniee on Che History of Uodem II Dale. Svo. Si. 9d. 
l^otnitt on the TranBltJou Ferlod of Moslcal History. Svo. lOr, Sd. 



London, LOSQUAHa & CO. 
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